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ABS TRACT 


The chief purpose of this dissertation is to provide a 
systematic and sustained analysis of the second part of Plato's Parmenides. 
The dissertation belongs within the analytic tradition of Platonic 
scholarship. Hence, it focuses on the logical and conceptual problems 
of the second part. 

Even though commentators writing within the analytic tradition 
are impatient with metaphysical interpretations of the dialogue, their 
commentaries nevertheless accept an assumption which is presupposed by 
the metaphysical interpretations. The assumption is that there is a 
dominant philcsophical purpose to the Parmenides. Beyond the metaphysical 
interpretations, the dialogue has been variously interpreted as having a 
critical purpose, as being a didactic work, and as being aporematic in 
nature. In this regard, the present work offers a new approach to the 
dialogue. It is argued that the responsibility of stating the pur pose 
of a philosophical discussion belongs to the philosopher, and not to his 
commentators. And it is further argued that Plato does not provide the 
dialogue with a dominant philosophical purpose. These considerations 
underpin the new approach. Rather than assessing the individual arguments 
in terms of a purported general purpose, the arguments are assessed on 
their own merits so that we may achieve an understanding of how the dialec- 
tical conflicts arise between the contrary movements. Towards this end, 


a new format for commenting upon the text is introduced. 
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The traditional exegetical format parallels the structure of 
the second part of the Parmenides. We are familiar with this structure. 
It ostensibly gives to the dialogue two hypotheses. Each hypothesis 
underwrites four movements; two movements of which concern the One, and 
two of which concern the Others. There are, of course, serious difficulties 
which attend this structure. The main difficulty is that the structure 
of the Parmenides makes it look as if one and the same hypothesis stands 
as a common source of contrary results. Thus, if we allow the structure 
of the dialogue to determine for us a format by means of which we are 
going to analyze its individual arguments, we will hardly be able to 
avoid the question “How do contrary results follow from the same hypothesis? 
It is argued that this question cannot possibly be answered. 

This and other difficulties confront the traditional format. 
It is, then, important to keep the 'impossible' question in abeyance. 

In this connection, we will disabuse ourselves of the notion that the 
results of a particular movement spring from no more than the hypothesis 
of that movement. We will find it closer to the truth to say that the 
hypothesis together with the assumptions found in a particular movement 
make possible the results of that movement. And we will explain the 
conflicting results in terms of the further assumptions which Parmenides 
aligns under the hypothesis. Since any given argument within a movement 
is replied to by an argument to the contrary in a counter-movement, it 
is, possible to consider each argument in the light of its counter- 
argument. This we will do. Each argument will be placed alongside its 


counter-argument, and the two will be considered together. With this 
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format, we will see directly the sources of conflict. 

The commentary on the second part of the Parmenides utilizes 
four interpretive theses. The first thesis is that most of the argu- 
ments employ logical techniques derived from a theory ubiquitous to 
Greek Philosophy. I am speaking of 'the theory of opposites'. In 
advance of stating and defending this thesis, assumptions which are 
basic to certain metaphysical interpretations will be discussed. There 
will also be a discussion of Owen's thesis that some key arguments depend 
upon a confusion between the identifying and predicative uses of the word 
"one'. The second thesis is a revised version of Ryle's 'formal/material 
concepts! distinction. It is argued that some arguments treat formal concept 
expressions. The next thesis states, what we will call, the Separation 
Assumption. The assumption is this: The separation of the One and the 
Others (included among the Others are Being, Sameness, Difference, 
Likeness, etc.) prevents the Others from being one, and also prevents 
the One from being what the Others are. The assumption has immediate 
application to the first round, where it underpins the conclusion that 
the One does not exist. The final interpretive thesis states, what we 
will call, the Linguistic Pluralism Assumption. The assumption is that 
each word has a meaning by virtue of naming some one entity. In stating 
the thesis, we will discuss the ramifications that it has upon the separ- 
ability of the One. 

There is one other significant feature of the dissertation. 

It introduces new translations of certain key passages. On linguistic 


grounds, it is argued that the hypothesis of the first four movements 
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is "The One is one!'' (rather than "The One is''). 

I would like to express my gratitude to the members of my 
examining committee for the careful attention and criticism which they 
gave to this dissertation. In particular, I wish to thank Professor 


Bosley, my supervisor, and Professors Pelletier, Shiner, and Wilson. 
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CHAPTER I 


A NEW PERSPECTIVE ON THE PARMENIDES 


Some of the scholars who have commented on Plato's Parmenides 
possess a fascination with the dialogue that is very much like the 
fascination which theologians reserve for the Book of Revelacions +. 

Such fascination comes about as a result of being concerned with the 
question "What does this really mean?''. Other commentators, whose 
temperament holds them back from searching after philosophical mysteries, 
ask themselves a less troublesome question; that question being "What 

is the purpose of the Parmenides?" Since we view Greek Philosophy 

from within an analytic tradition, we are more sympathetic to the answers 
which have been given in reply to the second question than we are with 
the answers which have been given to the first. But I think that we 
must realize this: although the second question requires less ambition 
than does the first, the dialogue provides little evidence to support 
answers given to either question. And so, allow me to bring a charge 
against both questions. To my mind, both questions require us to 
violate what ought to be a canon for philosophical commentaries. The 
canon is: The commentator ought not to assume or try to discharge 
responsibilities which belong to the philosopher. In particular, the 
responsibility for stating the doctrine which is to be presented in 

a work lies with the philosopher. But even if the philosopher has 


another purpose in hand, there again it is his responsibility to tell 
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us what he is doing. The responsibility of the commentator, on the 
other hand, is to assess whether and to what extent the philosopher has 
achieved his stated aims. 

The observance of this canon raises the following question-- 
what are we to do with Plato's Parmenides? The dialogue deserves this 
question. Indeed, the question brings to voice what we all realize 
even after a first reading of the dialogue. We all realize that the 
Parmenides is a very unusual philosophical work. I wish to offer a 
new approach to the dialogue. This new approach is made possible by 
the disavowal of seeking either the doctrine or the purpose of the 
Parmenides. Towards justifying this disavowal, I will argue that the 
dialogue does not belong to any of the usual philosophical genres. My 
argument will proceed from a rather simple schema. And although the 
simplicity of the schema makes it susceptible to criticism, nonetheless 
it will prove useful in that it underlines the problem we are facing. 

For the most part, philosophical works may be divided into 
three classes. In the first place, we have works which are doctrinaire. 
In such a work, we find philosophical issues grouped under the head of 
a central issue so aN! the philosopher can proceed to present us with 
a theory that 'resolves' those issues. (Needless to say, we find most 
of the great works in this class.) Second, there are those philosophical 
works which are exploratory. In these works, we find philosophical 
problems being forged. Here we have the workshop of philosophy. For 
the philosopher is trying to show us the things of which we ought to 


have philosophical understanding; he is trying to show us what features 
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of human experience and activity are philosophically problematic. We 
recognize the Socratic dialogues as being of this class. But so also 
are Aristotle's Metaphysics and Wittgenstein's Investigations. Finally, 
there are those works which are critical. In these works, we find the 
philosopher reflecting upon the works which go under the first two 
classes. 

This schema, is, of course, much too simple to have general 
application. Even though there are works which can be cited to make 
the schema look plausible (for example, Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, 
being a work which brings together the epistemological concerns from 
Descartes on, makes the first classification seem somewhat plausible), 
few philosophical works present us with one face. Philosopical problems 
are forged so that they may be solved; such solutions being the beginnings 
of doctrine. As for critical works, they often stand on a doctrinal 
platform. If, then, one were to make general use of the schema, one 
would often misshape the work trying to fit it into one of the classifi- 
cations. So, of what use is the schema? For our purposes, it is enough 
if it has a specific application to the Parmenides. 

Let us view the parts of the schema as each laying down a 
part of the boundary of 'philosophy as it is usuaily done'. Now, for 
reasons given above, we concede that the areas within the boundary are 
not well-defined. We concede, for example, that we have no clear 
answer to give to the question ''Is Aristotle's Categories doctrinaire 
or exploratory?". Notice, though, that this question already places 


the Categories within the boundary drawn by our schema. In this light, 
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consider the Parmenides. I suggest that our initial questions about 
this dialogue ought not to commit us to a similar placement of it. 
Rather than asking "Under which classification does the Parmenides 
belong?", we ask "Does it belong within the boundary drawn by our 
schema?"'. 

I will argue that the Parmenides is neither doctrinaire, 
nor exploratory, nor critical. Whatever the value of my argument, I 
urge that its general purpose be taken seriously. For the general 
purpose is to give some indication of the extent to which the Parmenides 
is an unusual work. You may think what you wish of my simple schema. 
Nevertheless, the idea which lies behind it is important. The idea is 
that we need some means of drawing comparisons between the Parmenides 
and other philosophical works. Without the appropriate comparisons, 
we cannot warrant the tasks of showing 'the doctrine of the Parmenides' 
or 'the purpose of the Parmenides'. For this dialogue is not like other 
philosophical works. 

Concerning the first classification, our options are two. 
We may say either (1) that Plato does not state a doctrine in the 
Parmenides, or (2) that he does not explicitly state a doctrine. The 
second option does, of course, leave it open for one to find a doctrine 
which is implicit in the dialogue. A commentator who exercises this 
latter option will proceed by providing a residence under whose roof 
the conflicting rounds may all find a place. And so, for example, we 


find Wahl saying "L'Un c'est L'Un de Parmenide et Parmenide lui-meme 


a soin de.dire que c'est de son hypothese qu'il parle. Mais en meme 
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temps c'est l'idee Socratique en tant qu'elle est Tat yestion Wahl's 
comment reveals a move that is fundamental to any attempt to find an 
implicit doctrine. One of the conditions which we lay upon philosophical 
doctrines is that they be consistent. Wahl's move is an attempt to 
meet this condition. It is an attempt to show that the counter-rounds 
do not really conflict with one another. By showing that Parmenides 
is arguing from a different concept of Unity, Wahl hopes to remove the 
veil of contradiction and reveal a doctrine. 

Wahl's interpretation faces two sorts of competitors. it 
must compete with those interpretations which take their start from 
the first option. But it must also compete with those that take their 
start from the same option as it does. Even if the interpretations 
under the first option are set aside, Wahl's interpretation has still 
to compete with Cornford's (who argues that Parmenides is concerned 
to show the different senses of the word ae re and after Cornford's, 
with Brumbraugh's (who argues that Parmenides is concerned to reveal 
the different levels of pealicyte and with yet other interpretations. 
We ought to remind ourselves of how we adjudicate between conflicting 
interpretations of a philosophical text. Is it not the case that we 
try to resolve the conflict, so far as is possible, by returning to the 
text? But where in the Parmenides do we turn to do this? Our answer 
is, as it must be, "Nowhere". Nowhere does Parmenides say "Let us 
consider what happens to the One when it visits itself on the different 
levels of reality'’. Nowhere does he say ''Let us compare my concept of 


Unity with Socrates' concept of Unity". Nowhere does he say any such 
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thing. Moreover, the assumption that the second part of the dialogue 
can be consistently housed within one doctrine begs the question as to 
whether Plato is giving a doctrine or doing something else. If we were 
certain that Plato is presenting a doctrine, no doubt our task would be 
to see to what extent the results of the counter-rounds are consistent 
with one another. But we need more evidence for holding that Plato is 
presenting a doctrine than is afforded by the fact that the results can, 
in various ways, be made consistent. And since we have no means for 
adjudicating between the interpretations under the second option, such 
interpretations can have a ranking no higher than 'possibly true'. 
Curiously enough, that is both their virtue and their vice. The evidence 
does not allow us to say of any one of them that it is quite likely 
wrong. But for the same reason, we cannot say that it is quite likely 
right. 

We may now turn to the question "Is the Parmenides an exploratory 
work?'', Here we will consider the views of Ryle, and Owen. 

I think that it will prove useful to bring into our view two 
works which are, without doubt, exploratory. They are Plato's Theaetetus 
and Aristotle's Metaphysics. Let us consider chapter three of Book Zeta 
of the Metaphysics. In this chapter, Aristotle forges one facet of 
"the problem of substance'. The forging proceeds in the following way. 

Now the substratum is that of which everything else is 
predicated, while it is itself not predicate of anything 
else. And so, we must first determine the nature of this; 
for that which underlies a thing primarily is thought to be 


in the truest sense its substance. 


On the basis of this claim, matter is offered as a candidate for 
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substance, since it seems to meet the requirement set down by the 
claim. BUt eh he CLS! in a compacted style which is only his own, goes 
on to say, 

When all else is stripped off evidently nothing but matter 
remains. For while the rest are affectations, products, and 
potencies of bodies, length, breadthand depths are quantities 
and not substances (for a quantity is not a substance), but 
the substance is rather that to which these belong primarily. 

I suggest that the above conceals a covert premise; a premise hiding 
behind the claim that substance is that to which affectations, products, 
etc., belong primarily. The premise is "Substance is that of which we 
may ask--What is it?". Supplying this to what Aristotle has already 
said, we may more easily understand his next claim. He says, 

But when length and breadth and depth are taken away we 
see nothing left unless there is something that is bounded 
by these.° 

The point which emerges from this is that if matter were substance, 
then substance would not be something of which we could ask "What is 
it?", (For matter lacks the things which are prerequisite for answering 
the question--namely, a species, a genus, a differentia.) This, by 
itself, is enough to discount matter as a candidate for substance. 

You are, perhaps, wondering why I have taken the time to 
do some Aristotellian exegesis. I have done so, wanting to bring 
Aristotle's procedure to your attention. Aristotle begins by setting 
forth a characterization of substance. This is his first step. In 
his next step, he identifies the features of the characterization with 


which he will be concerned. These features are two: (a) that substance 


be that of which the items from the secondary categories are said; 
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(b) that substance be that of which we may ask "What is it?''. Finally, 
Aristotle shows us that there is a philosophical tension between these 
two features when matter is assumed to be substance. This tension is 
meant to force our hand towards picking a candidate other than matter 
for the office of substance. But, from our point of view, what is of 
importance is Aristotle's three-stage procedure. 1 wish to suggest 
that this procedure is a quite natural motif for the forging of 
philosophical problems. 

The motif which we have just seen in Aristotle's work is 
no less at home in Plato's work. Indeed, the motif is regularly put 
to use in the Socratic dialogues (where Socrates turns moral, political, 
and religious questions into philosophical problems.). At any rate, I 
would like us to consider 20le-205e of the Theaetetus. At 20le-202c, 
Plato has Socrates state his dream. This corresponds to the first stage 
of the motif. By 204a, it is clear that Plato's interest is focused 
on the notions of 'being simple' and 'being complex'; and two further 
notions which are subordinates to 'being complex'--namely 'being a whole' 
and 'being a part'. This is preparation for the third stage. At 205de, 
the discussion is brought to an end with the statement of a philosophical 
problem. Socrates says, 

To conclude, then, on the one hand, the syllable is the same 
thing as a number of letters and is a whole with the letters as 
parts, then the letters must be neither more nor less knowable 
and explicable than the syllables, since we made out that all the 
parts are the same thing as the whole ... . But if, on the other 
hand, the syllable is a unity without parts, the syllable and 


letter likewise are equally incapable of explanation and unknowable. 


The motif allows Aristotle and Plato to achieve similar ends. Using 
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the motif, Aristotle overturns an initial characterization of substance. 
With the same motif, Plato overturns a characterization of knowledge. 
Furthermore, the motif provides each of them with the means for forging 
a philosophical problem. In the one case, a problem about substance 
is forged. In the other, it is a problem about knowledge. 
The purpose of the preceding has been to prepare the way 
for the question "If the second part of the Parmenides is meant to be 
exploratory, why does it not make use of the exploratory motif?". We 
should here contrast the first part of the Parmenides with the second 
part of the dialogue. It is to be conceded that the first part 
brilliantly demonstrates the motif. The first stage of the motif is 
easily recognized; at 128e-130a, Socrates states the theory of Forms. 
In his preliminary questioning of Socrates, Parmenides does straight- 
away identify those features of the theory against which he is going 
to press his criticisms. He asks, 
Ka 206 ¢iné 2070S cu oUTw Sem pyrar ws Aeyecs, 

Xwpis méev etsy ad7a arta, xwpis Sé 74 TodTwv 

ad UETEXOVTA, (130b1-3) 
Within the scope of this question, Parmenides has focused on the two 
notions of participation and separation. He proceeds from this question. 
His first four arguments are directed towards developing the problem 
"How do the things other than the Forms partake of the Forms?". 
Parmenides then goes on to direct two arguments against the notion of 
separation. From these arguments, there emerges the problem "How can 


the Forms, as truly separable, have any relationship with the things of 
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the ordinary world?"'. Given these comments about the first part, I 
would like to emphasize two points. The various moments of the explora- 
tory motif are easily recognized within the first part. Second, Parmenides 
explicitly announces that the theory of Forms suffers from certain 
problems. Let us now consider the second part. Do we see the moments 
of the motif being developed in the second part? I think not. Parmenides, 
when he states his hypothesis, cannot be understood to have instigated 
the first moment. Unlike Socrates, who at 128a ff. offers us a theory 
containing various philosophical elements, Parmenides offers us but a 
simple hypothesis. The difference is important. In the one case, it 
is possible to proceed with the motif. In the other, we are left with 
a series of questions. 
What is "the one''? Is it the single substance which Parmenides 
NOLOY 1OUsly sLhoushts reality. to consistyors OrsiseiE unity? |. 1. 4. 
Neither here nor later are we gdvan any clues towards the 
answering of these questions.+ 
The Se oeaeeotens of comparison between the two parts of the dialogue 
is this: whereas in the first part, Parmenides clearly identifies 
those problems which bear upon the theory of Forms, in the second he 
does not explicitly state any problems which would bear upon hypothesizing 
about the One. In light of these considerations, I wish to press the 
following question. To what extent ought we to appreciate the fact 
that the exploratory motif is not used in the second part? Let me 
just say that I take the absence of the motif to count against seeing 
the second part as exploratory. 


Ryle has a very tempting thesis about the Parmenides; 


tempting, because it gives the dialogue a philosophical vitality. 
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Unfortunately, his thesis cannot be tested against the text. The 
thesis comes in two parts. The first part of it is that the Parmenides 
treats formal concepts as if they were material concepts. This part 
Of the thesis is; I think, true., (Later on, though, I will offer an 
amendment to it.) The second part of the thesis is that the purpose 
of the dialogue is to reveal to us a distinction between formal concepts 
and material concepts. Concerning this, I would say: While it is true 
that the formal/material concepts distinction does map out a route which 
takes us through the tangle of arguments, nonetheless it is Ryle, not 
Plato, who lays down the route. 
The basic argument which Ryle gives for his whole thesis is 

as follows. 

When we treat a formal concept as if it were a non-formal or 


proper concept, we are committing a breach of ‘logical syntax'. 
But what shows us that we are doing this? The deductive 


derivations of absurdities and contradictions shows it, and 
nothing else can. (my italics) Russell's proof that x in the 


propositional function @x is only another exercise in the same 

genre as Plato's proof that 'Unity'’ cannot go into the gap in 

the sentence-frame '. . . exists' or '. . . does not exist'.11 
Ryle seems to think that dialectic can, by itself, bring us to realize 
the need for a philosophical distinction. I believe this opinion to 
be false. For dialectic is as dangerous as it is useful. And nowhere 
is it more dangerous than it is in Greek Philosophy. Think of that 
brilliant dialectician, Zeno. We say that the results of Zeno's 
dialectical arguments point to the need for philosophical distinctions. 
But Zeno would not say this. He takes himself to be arguing truly. 


This fact underlines an awful truth about dialectic. Dialectic can 


make a good philosopher take leave of his senses. There is another 
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dangerous feature of dialectic. Dialectic is the philosopher's 
technology. It allows a philosopher to lay out the consequences which 
follow from the various sides of an issue. But it is not within the 
power of dialectic to settle philosophical issues. The settlement of 
such an issue requires philosophical insight. And so, the second danger 
comes to this. Dialectic can get us into a philosophical bind while 
giving us no means by which we might extradite ourselves from the bind. 
This second danger is, I think, realized in the Parmenides. I think 
that the Parmenides is a brilliant exposition of a philosophical 
technology. But the brilliance is due to the exercise, rather than 
the results, of che technology. I can now state one reason for holding 
that Ryle's thesis is untestable. Although dialectic can prepare us 
for a philosophical insight, it cannot, by itself, give us the insight. 
And so, the fact that the Parmenides violates a formal/material concepts 
distinction is not yet grounds for holding that the purpose of the 
dialogue is to reveal to us such a distinction. 
There is another reason, a more prosaic reason, for saying 

that Ryle's thesis is untestable. There is no hard evidence within 
the Parmenides which supports his thesis. But Ryle is under no mis- 
apprehension on this point. And I suspect this to be why he turns 
to the Theaetetus and Sophist to gather more evidence for his view. 
Concerning the Theaetetus, Ryle says, | 

- - . Plato is now considering the places and roles of 'terms' in 

truths and falsehoods, with his eye on the underlying question 


of what are the principles eee which govern the 
combination of such 'terms'. ) 
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I think that Ryle is being overly generous with Plato. My view is 
this: The puzzle engendered by Socrates' dream is underpinned by the 
assumption that a mode of combination may have the same status as the 
elements which the mode combines; in particular, Socrates' dream 
presumes that a mode of combination is either nothing at all, or it 
is (like the elements which it combines) a simple. Need I say that 
the presumption is in violation of the formal/material concepts dis- 
tinction? Allowing that my view is correct, we may pick up on an 
early point. Ryle's distinction is obviously relevant to the 
Theaetetus in that the distinction allows us to analyze the problem 
which issues from Socrates! dream. But this is not yet to say that 
Plato has realized the distinction. Rather, the contrary is true. 
Had Plato realized the distinction, he would not be raising the problem 
that he does raise. The Sophist would appear to be more amenable to 
Ryle's view, insofar as Plato identifies certain concepts as belonging 
to PE yOTa echq. If I be allowed to simply state opinion, I would say 
that the cuanholky éisy thesis requires that the KEZOTA éiby Shite 
between formal concept roles and material concept roles. But Plato 
would not have allowed such shifting, if he had realized the distinction. 
If these views are correct, then the most that can be said on Plato's 
behalf is that he is aware of the difficulties which arise from the 
lack of a formal/material concepts distinction. This is not to say that 
Plato saw a distinction which would undercut those difficulties. 

Let us now consider Owen's view of the Parmenides. Like 


Ryle, Owen sees a purpose to the second part of the dialogue. But 
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unlike Ryle, he does not think the purpose to be that of demonstrating 
a distinction. He says, 
That Plato is at grips with the logic of formal concepts here 
and in other late dialogues seems to me certain, and this cer- 
tainty was established by Ryle. But an interest in proving the 
necessary distinctions does not seem to be central to the strategy 
of the Parmenides. As I shall represent it, the method that Plato 
explores with such enthusiasm is tailored not to the constructing 
of proofs but to the setting and sharpening of problems, and problems 
of a characteristically philosophical stamp. It is the first syste- 
matic exercise in the logic of aporematic and not demonstrative 
argument. 
We, of course, must concede that the Parmenides is full of problems. 
But at issue is whether the problems result from the systematic exercise 
of a single purpose. In this regard, Owen has presented a very strong 
case, containing many persuasive arguments. Nonetheless, I wish to 
bring various objections against his view. 
In response to Owen, I will speak from a platform from which I 
have already spoken. I first would like to ask: If it is Plato's 
purpose to set and sharpen philosophical problems, why does he not 
use the problem-setting motif we find throughout his dialogues, and 
even in the first part of the Parmenides? For, in fact, the motif 
is eminently more suited to the setting and sharpening of problems 
than is dialectic. When the motif is skillfully used (which is how 
Plato uses it), conflicting philosophical elements are brought to the 
fore, where the elements stand openly for inspection. But, on the other 
hand, the dialectic of the Parmenides and the super-structure which is 
produced by it seem calculated to obscure the majority of the philosophi- 


cal conflicts. We may infer a lesson from this difference. It would 


seem that the second part of the Parmenides is not a suitable vehicle for 
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the purpose which Owen assigns to it. 

I do not think that Owen has appreciated the philosophical 
significance, or rather the philosophical dangers, of dialectic. He 
says, 

The training in dialectic that he (Plato) acknowledges to Zeno, 
and illustrates in his own antinomies, is a training in the 
presentation of conflicts between theses each of which seems 
cogent in its own right. He neither adopts nor proposes any 
general training in resolving such conflicts.l4 

The general training of which Owen is speaking does, I think, presuppose 
a special philosophical awareness concerning dialectic. Insofar as a 
dialectic generally wears a face which purports to show that reality 

is in some way unreal, one needs Russell's 'healthy sense of reality' 

to cope with such speancneder. Zeno, though, lacked such an awareness. 
Accordingly, he would have disavowed any training that offered to show 
him the light. Viewing things in this way, we may emphasize the question 
"How does Plato stand vis-a-vis dialectic?". Quite frankly, there are 
times when Plato stands right alongside Zeno in his acceptance of it. 
This is particularly evident at 476 ff. in the Republic. From that 
passage and others, we may get the impression that Plato has been too 
well trained in dialectic, and not at all trained in resolving conflicts 
which arise between philosophy and reality. But Owen's Plato is the 
Plato of the later dialogue, the one who makes fun of the late-learners. 
And I would think that Owen is trying to find just such a man behind 

the Parmenides. In my opinion, though, the man behind the dialogue 


has not yet gained an understanding of the philosophical technology 


of which he is a master. He can run dialectic; he can even make it 
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run wild. But the dialogue offers no evidence that he knows how to 
repair it. 

We may now test the candidature of the Parmenides for the 
third classification. At issue is whether the dialogue is a critical 
work. In this connection, we ask "Of what is the Parmenides critical?" 
And we further ask "Who holds the philosophical theory of which the 
dialogue is supposed to be critical?". 

It is almost always the case that when a philosopher 
wishes to criticize a philosophical theory, he will proceed by first 
stating that theory. (I say talmost always the case', because there 
are exceptional cases.) It itp then, worth noting again that while 
Plato follows the standard procedure in the first part, there is 
absolutely no indication that this procedure is being followed in the 
second part. In the first part, Plato has Socrates state a theory 
against which he then has Parmenides argue. But in the second, there 
is no theory under inspection; rather Parmenides is scrutinizing an 
hypothesis. Thus, someone who holds that the Parmenides is a critical 
work will have to construct his view out of, what Taylor would call 
"certain plain hints'./6 And he will have to show us how those plain 
hints point to an exceptional case of critical philosophizing. 

There are some very puzzling features of the dialogue; 
features by means of which Plato might very well be doing some hinting. 
For example, we may wonder why Plato has Parmenides criticize a theory 
which neither he nor its proponent (i.e., the Socrates of the dialogue) 


could have known. Also, we may wonder why Parmenides, after urging 
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Socrates to take up the difficult business of dialectic, chooses for 
an interlocutor a man who is the least capable of appreciating the 
dialectical exercises of the second part. We may wonder whether Plato 
is playing with us. At any rate, by reason of such puzzling features, 
Taylor says, 
- « « we are directed to regard these criticisms (of the theory 
of forms) as coming from opponents of the theory of "participation". 
And since Plato's imitation of the Zenonian method takes the form 
raising still worse puzzles about the consequences of the Eleatic 
doctrine, it is clear who these opponents must be. We must look 
for them among the formal logicians of the school of Megara who 
were the continuators of Eleaticism.1!7 
Taylor holds, what has come to be known as, 'the parody interpretation 
of the Parmenides'. It is this sort of interpretation which is available 
for the third classification. 
Taylor is in a predicament which we may easily appreciate. 
On the one hand, he holds that the dialogue is a critical work. There 
is, though, no ostensible indication to that effect in the dialogue. 
This means that Taylor can uphold his pcsition only by suggesting that 
the criticisms are veiled criticisms. He says, "Plato does not, in 
the dialogue, offer any answer to these extreme ‘idealists'; he simply 
sets himself to show that two can play at the game of abstract formal 
logic, and he can, if he pleases, play the game better than its professed 
champions" (my italics). And so, on the other hand, Taylor holds that 
the Parmenides is a critical work of a very special order. He takes it 
to be "an elaborate jeu d'esprit"; or, as we might say, a parody. The 


dialogue, under this interpretation, is supposed to be a parody of 


the Eleatics and their philosophizing. (There is here a point which 
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could do with some emphasis. It is: Lacking some straight forward 
evidence for viewing the Parmenides as a critical work, Taylor suggests 
that it belongs to a very special kind of critical work.) 

(Taylor's interpretation has not been well received. That 
is, perhaps, unfortunate. Whatever the merits of the interpretation, 
it has at least this much going for it. It represents an attempt to 
offer an alternative to those views which have as their basic assumption 
the assumption that the Parmenides is a profound metaphysical treatise.) 

The major criticism which is brought against the parody 
interpretation is that the interpretation makes Plato out to be dis- 
respectful of a philosopher for whom he shows great respect in the 
Theaetetussc® Iam not so sure that this is a fair criticism. However 
great Plato's respect for Parmenides may be, that respect is not enough 
to keep Plato from torturing the child of Father Paeremcceer a More 
important than this, though, is that the parody interpretation need 
not make Parmenides the victim of certain philosophical jokes. Indeed, 
Taylor sees those jokes as being directed against, not Parmenides, but 

20 
rather the post-Parmenidean Megarians. Now, it might very well be 
that the Megarians have a philosophical commitment to the assumption 
"The one is one''s in which case, the tour de force applied on the 
assumption in the dialogue would be embarrassing to them in two ways. 
In the first place, they would suffer embarrassment from the arguments 
of the second part. And in the second place, the fact that those 
arguments are put into the mouth of Parmenides would cause them yet 


further embarrassment. 
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There is a more potent reason why the parody interpretation 
fails. The Parmenides is not a philosophical parody. For the dialogue 
lacks what must be an senate feature of philosophical parody. Someone 
composing a parody will put the characteristic features of another's 
work to a humorous end. The philosopher writing a parody will do this 
as well. But he must do more than just this. His parody must make use 
of more than characteristic features. It must make use of characteristic 
assumptions found in the object of his parody. Otherwise, a philosophical 
parody would always run the risk of misrepresenting the position under 
attack. Where such misrepresentation is present, the Subsequent criticisms 
must fail. I am saying that a philosophical parody must first of all be 
philosophical. The requirements under that head are no less stringent 
than the requirements we lay on the more ordinary kinds of philosophical 
criticisms. (Given these requirements, it is not surprising that we have 
but a few cases of philosophical parody.) 

It is not enough to say that the Parmenides provides us 
with plain hints about its critical purpose. It is not enough to say 
that certain passages hint at the fact that the Eleatics and their 
philosophizing is going to be parodied. Rather, it must be shown that 
Plato steals a march on the Eleatics while using Eleatic assumptions. 

I do not think that such a demonstration is possible. To my mind, the 
anti-Parmenidean features (or, if you wish, the anti-Eleatic features) 
of the dialogue are underpinned by non-Parmenidean features. If this 
is so, then the Parmenides does fail to meet the basic requirement of 


philosophical parody. Here ends the task of showing that the Parmenides 
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does not belong in the usual philosophical genres. 

My general opinion of the dialogue is fairly close to 
Robinson's general opinion of it. I too think that the second part 
contains no statement of doctrine, either directly or indirectly; and 
also that it contains no statement of method, either directly or in- 

21 
directly. But Robinson further holds that, 'Both parts of the dialogue 
are intended to provide Plato's pupils with practice in dialectic and 
in the detection of errors in reasoning.""-- As with Taylor's view, the 
basis for this view is formed from certain plain hints. The moral which 
we can, I think, learn from Robinson's work is that the temptation to 
provide the dialogue with a purpose is very great indeed. But, why 
should we supply the Parmenides with a purpose when Plato himself seems 
not to have had that concern? 

What, then, are we to do with the Parmenides? The dialogue, 
particularly the second part of it, stands in need of sustained philo- 
sophical analysis. With respect to the second part, providing analyses 
of its many curious arguments is all that we should allow ourselves 


to do. We will, though, find this to be quite enough. 
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Notes to Chapter One 


Cornford's preface to his Plato and Parmenides is a very useful 
summary of the commentaries which precede his work. Following 
Proclus, Cornford divides those commentaries into two groups--the 
logical and the metaphysical. It is the metaphysical school of 
interpretation which provides the mystical interpretations of the 
dialogue. Brumbaugh (Plato on the One) and Lynch (An Approach to 
Metaphysics Through Plato's Parmenides) are modern adherents of 
the metaphysical school. 

Ryle, Robinson, and Owen have offered to answer this question. 
Their work constitutes, what we may call, the analytic tradition. 
Etude, p. 107. 

PSP ppal09-l lo esp. pe lll. 

Plato on the One 

Metaphysics, 1023b35ff. 

Ibid., 1029a. 

Lbtde 02a. 

Theaetetus, 205de. 

Crombie, EDP2, p. 336. 

om, ip. 32. 

Ibid., p. 140. 

Ryle, pp. 347-348. 

ibid... pp. 307-363. 

See "On Denoting". 


Plato, p. 349. 
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Ebids, paso. 

See Runciman's "Plato's Parmenides", SPM, p. 167. 

The child in question is the philosophy of Parmenides. 
Sophist, 24lde. 

Wlato, ap. 00. 

Plato's Earlier Dialectic, pp. 239-264. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE ANALYTIC THESES 


In this chapter, I state and defend the main theses of this 
work. Sections (A) and (B) are devoted to a question, the resolution 
of which depends largely on textual resources. The subsequent sections 
are devoted to questions more philosophical in nature. We will make use 
of the theses developed within this chapter to analyze the arguments of 


the second part; this being done in Chapter Four. 


(A) 


My first thesis answers a question which has not received the 
attention that it deserves. The question is "What are the hypotheses?". 
I hold that there are two hypotheses; the first of which is 'The One is 
one', and upon which are based the first four rounds. The second 
hypothesis is 'The One is not', and upon this are based the last four 
ends f° In this section, I will be concerned with showing that 'The 
One is one' is the hypothesis of the first four rounds. In section (B), 
I will try to show that 'The One is not' is the hypothesis of the last 
four rounds. 

There is very strong evidence for holding that the hypothesis 
of the first round is 'The One is one'. Our deliberations towards this 


view will begin from prima facie evidence. At 137b2-4, we read, 
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ba el: é§e.v700 ap fraopat kat THS EMaAvToU ono bévews, 
ry qos > in ¢ 4 3” cr 5) PY; ‘ 
mEpl TOU EVOS AvLTOV unoOenevos, ETE EV ETTIV ELTE Ky 
év, 7 xpy Dumpatvecy; 
Since rept Tou EVOS av7oo may be understood as supplying a subject 
for €CTE év EoTLY EcTEe AY ev, it is possible to read the above as 
"Shall I take the One itself and consider the donsequances of assuming 
that the one is, or is not one?". There is, though, one difficulty with 
this reading. As Cornford points out, none of the rounds start from the - 
hypothesis that the one is not one @") Lowe In view of this, Cornford 
suggests that we read ECTE év erry and either (Te 4m [ev] or 
€tTé BY eo07)V s I accept this amendment to the text. But this 
amendment does not yet close the question as to how we are to read the 
text. Cornford would have us read it in the following way: Shall I take 
the One itself and consider the consequences of assuming that there is, 
or is not, a One. The difficulty with this reading is that it ignores 
the fact that nep¢ TOU EVOS auTov may be taken as supplying a subject 
for the ev évriv of ete Ev értiv . And so, there is another possible 
reading of the amended text. That reading is: Shall I take the One 
itself and consider the consequences of assuming either that it (the One) 
is-ones or! that it: isimot) (ite.:/ does notvexist ).°S 1 favor this Latter 
reading, and will argue on its behalf. 
Somewhat more decisive evidence is to be found within the 
Opening of the first round. At 137c4-6, we read, 
EC EV ET7/IV, AAA TL OVk av EL% nora To EV; ~ lds y4p 
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Here the question is whether EV is the subject or the predicate of ér7iv 
in the hypothesis. Cornford assumes that it is the subject of ECTIV; 
accordingly, he translates the above as "If there is a One, of course 
the One will not be many''. Taylor, on the other hand, translates this 
passage as "If it is one, of course the one will not be many". So, 
Taylor takes év to be the predicate of Eqrv. nt Taylor's translation 
is correct, we must then ask "What is the subject of EOTIV 2", The 
obvious answer is that it is To év.> I, of course, am in agreement with 
this understanding of 137c. And so, I will presently argue that Cornford's 
translation is implausible. Furthermore, I can point to a passage which 
does directly support the contention that the hypothesis is ''The One is 
one." 

Although Cornford stands with most other commentators in 
accepting an existential interpretation of the hypothesis, his translation 
departs from the usual translation. The usual translation is "The One 
exists''. Cornford offers "There is a One'', or alternatively "A One is". 
His translation is obviously motivated by the consideration that in Greek 
a subject-term stated without an article is to be translated with an 
indefinite article. But it is just this which makes the translation 
implausible. Even though the claim "A One is" requires that there be 
at least one thing which we may call 'a One', nonetheless the claim does 
not restrict a speaker to speaking of only one thing. This point has 
philosophical importance. It shows that the argument "If a One is, it 
cannot be many" is applicable to however many things may be said to be 
'a One'. But, surely, it is not Parmenides' intention to consider 'the 


many, each of which is a One'. Rather his purpose is to consider the 
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consequences of an hypothesis about the One. These considerations can 

: : ce ad 5 \ ¢s 
be skirted, if the €y of €W €f7I(V is taken to mean 7O €y. Yet, to do so 
would involve ignoring a feature of the Greek language; and for Cornford, 
a feature which he thinks to be worth observing. 

Direct confrontation with the text is a surer guide than is 

reflection upon it. And so, it pleases me to direct your attention to 
137d2-3. 


oe 0) Cs cs 7) A 3, 
OUT’ kpa Shov eorar obte mEepy Ef er, ef EV ErrTac 


. oe 
TO EV. 


Here Parmenides is summarizing the results of the previous argument, and 


° - ch 2 
moreover stating the reason for those results, The reason is €y €¢7¢ 


cs 


® 
TO €v- 
Those who believe the hypothesis to be an existential claim 
betray their belief with their own words. Cornford, whilst commenting 
LF fk ee 
upon the significance of €% EV EGTiv, says 'We are to suppose that the 
6 
One is just simply one and nothing else.'' Even more telling is a comment 
which Cornford makes in regard to the second round. Concerning 142c3, he 
2 €i ¢s a ¢4 =] 
says '€t €V EV would be a more accurate expression than €( €y €0Tty 
i 
for what was our supposition in Hyp.I". We find Wahl in a similar 
predicament. Initially, he says ''Parmenides commence donc, comme il dit, 
par sa propre hypothese: ¢€Si l'un est rae But he then goes on to say 
a s 
Si l'un (€¢ €V €G77¢V ), disons pour le clarte, si l'un est un 
(si l'on prend la copule comme affirmant le predicat d'unite, si 
l'on adopte donc l'idee de l'unite de Ltetre, et l'on peut distinguer 
ainse la premiere hypothese de la seconde, qui poertera sur la 


Foaite de. louny. 


Ryle also shows himself to be undecided about this issue. He, though, is 
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somewhat more candid with us. He says, 
- e « the actual formation of the hypothesis and the development 
of the argument in Al” leaves it in doubt whether the hypothesis 
is *Unity,exists"son)’ Unity .is single'.10 
Although Ryle does go on to argue that the hypothesis is really 'Unity 
exists', he never quite forecloses on the possibiiity that the hypothesis 
is 'Unity is single'. Now, the lesson which we may learn from all this 
is that the question "What is the hypothesis of the first round?" 
presents us with a live issue. 
While commentators have been aware of the possibility that 
"The One is one’ might be the hypothesis of the first round, they have 
not given serious consideration to whether 'The One is one' can be taken 
as the hypothesis of the second round. They are very firm in their 
conviction that the hypothesis of the second round is existential. The 
opening of the second round (in particular, 142b2-c7) seems to afford 
their view substantial evidence. 
ra) 2 i.) 2? SaaN 3 ? 2 @ ry 
Ev EC EGTIV, APA Clov TE AUTO ELVal MEV, ouccas SE 
ry 4 > a0 a ‘ r) cs 
BLM PETEXELV; - OUK OLOV TE. «.. VU GE OUK AUTH 
3 ‘ Ce es 2 ¢s 4 4 ‘ v4 Oe 
Ec7LV Y UNOOETLS, EL EV EV, TL XP TOM BalVELY, a 
> €v a0 
€C EV EOTIY. (142b5-c3) 
(In the above, I have omitted a sentence which intervenes between 
Owk ocov Té and vuv S€ ovk kr. This sentence is, I think, of signal 
importance for translating and interpreting vov Je OUK ATA. In Lact. 
I believe that the failure to understand the philosophical import of 
the sentence leads to an existential translation of @< €verr7ty. With 
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regard to €V€V, commentators have taken one €V to be substantive 
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and the other to be predicative so that they translate evevas either 
"A One is one' (Cornford) or 'The One is one'. Having translated év Ev 
in this way, they understand Parmenides to be saying that "The One is 
one'' is not going to be the hypothesis under consideration. On this 
account, év El éoriv is then given an existential translation. 

In light of the standard translations of 142bc and our findings 
in connection withthe first round, we might be tempted to think that the 
first and second rounds have different hypotheses. There is, though, 
very strong evidence against this possibility. At 142bl-2, Plato has 
Parmenides say, 

poorer obv émc 74v dndOer madiv EF dpxgs énaver- 

Owpev, €dv 7c yRiv Effavcoutty adhdoloy Bav7 

The force of this remark must not be lost on us. Parmenides is not 
proposing to make a new beginning with a new hypothesis; rather, he is 
proposing a reconsideration of the hypothesis of the first round. And 
in view of this, we can give a rather distasteful flavour to the view 
that the hypothesis of the first round is different from the hypothesis 
of the second. If the rounds have different hypotheses, then Parmenides 
is not doing what he has said he would do; in which case, Parmenides is 
deceiving both himself and us about what he is really doing. At any 
rate, we are left with these options: The hypothesis of the first two 
rounds is either "The One is" or "'The One is one". 

Let us, for awhile, proceed on the assumption that the 
hypothesis of the second round is 'The One is'. Given this assumption, 


we may ask "What evidence is there for taking the hypothesis of the first 
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round to be 'The One is'?'". The evidence which has been cited in 
answer to our question is not to be found within the first round. It 
is found at 136ac. There are various approaches that may be taken 
towards this passage, as we will presently see. 
a Py c) y ’ x - a) 
Ofov, Dy, €¢ govler, rep Tab79s 775 db10 Oerews WV 
¢ e 4 Pd ¢ 6? ¢ i 4 \ 
Zyvwv omeGeTo, ef wodha Eore, 7 Xp? Tuppaivecy hac 
a a a ’ cf 8 , cs x 
avTols Tots pronrhois WPos 2u7a Kal Pos 70 EV Kae Tw 
£8 , GLEN ‘ \ ‘ Vent ‘ a 2 a, 
Eve 1905 TE AavTO Kat Tp0s 7a NMoAad.’ kat av € AED EFT 
No\AL, Tadiv TkoNE 7 TET ‘ 7H eve Kal 
a, ia ONE Te TUUBITETAL Kac Tw EVE Kat 
. .Y ra ‘ ‘ « of 
Tots Todos Kae IPOS A2YTA Kac 7Tpos adavia: 
This part of the passage, when taken together with 128ab (where 
Socrates suggests that Parmenides and Zeno come to the same conclusion 
via different routes) has been cited on behalf of the claim that whereas 
2 fe) 2 3 2 
Zeno's hypothesis is €¢ moarAa €77¢ , Parmenides' hypothesis is €t €y €77. 
We find Wahl saying ''Parmenide commence donc comme il le dit, par sa 
propre hypothese: ¢ Si l'un est). Il prefere developper l'hypothese: 
€Sil l'un est} plutot que l'hypothese €Si le multiple estp que develop- 
part Zenon 
There is, though, another way of marshalling the evidence of 
136ac such that a different kind of support is found for the belief that 
Parmenides is going to go to work on the hypothesis 'The One is'. 
Plato has Parmenides say, 
8 aA ~ » 2 a 
Kat asks ad E€aVv vio OF €L EOTIV ONO OT HS 5 EC 
, vl ¢ 2? Sees ° ¢ fe) y ¢ 
Ay ETI, TL EW EKATEPAS 795 VIOUETEWS TUKBITETAC 
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mpos aoTa Kac mpos addnda. kal Epc Aavourolou 

5d adros Adyos kai Tepe KevyTEws Kal 77E pL oTATEwWS 
Ka Nepe yeverews Kae BOopas kat yep av700 Tou 
Etvac Kat Tou a) Ecvac (136b1-6) 
Here we see a philosophical method emerging. And it looks as if the 
method is to be used in connection with questions about the existence 
or non-existence of some supposed entity. About this, Cornford says, 
"The procedure is to resemble Zeno's insofar as it takes an hypothesis 
such as 'that x exists' and deduces the dy sean teat a Ryle also 
thinks that the method is one which is to be brought to bear on questions 
of existence and eh ree een And so, it looks as if the method 
favours the hypothesis 'The One is’. 

Cornford and Ryle are, I think, quite right in taking the 
importance of 136ac to be the philosophical method which it describes. 
But I think that they are wrong in assuming that the method is restricted 
to questions of existence and non-existence. For Parmenides goes on 
to say 

kat évé Asya, wepe OTou av b10OF ws BvTOs Kal 
WS oUk OVTOS Kat Oriodv Addo maGos maexov7os, 
Se wkornelvy ra Tum BarvovTa npos au7o Kac EV 
EkacTov Tiv aAhwv... (136b6-cl) 


¢€ a of a 
Given OT1OUV Q2AAO Talos Naoxevios, it is quite clear that the method 
is not to be restricted to questions of existence and non-existence. And 
so, the fact that 'The One is one' is not an existential statement does 


not disqualify it as a candidate for the method. Hence 136ac does not 
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decide the question "What is the hypothesis of the first two rounds?''. 
It is to be remembered that my first thesis is that the two 

hypotheses of the second part are 'The one is one' and'The one is not’. 
Ryle could press an objection against this. His objection would be 
that this thesis is wrong insofar as it does not represent the second 
part as providing a 'two-way application of the Zenonian method’. I 
think that Ryle would argue for his point in the following way: Zeno's 
method requires its practitioners to consider the consequences of 
contradictory hypotheses; since Parmenides is using this method, we 
can expect the hypothesis of the first four rounds to be the contra- 
dictory of the hypothesis of the last four rounds; but the hypothesis 
of the last four rounds is 'The one is not'; therefore, we can take 
the hypothesis of the first four rounds to be 'The one is'. This is 
a very persuasive argument. Nevertheless, its presumptions may be 
challenged. The basic presumption is that the Zenonian method is 
controlling the dialectical process of the second part. But Crombe, 
quite rightly, points out that, 

- e « from Parmenides' advice to Socrates we ought to expect 

four extractions of consequences or deductions (how it affects 

(a) the one and (b) everything else if the hypothesis is (1) 

asserted and (2) denied). But in fact there are eight and not jy, 

four, and each deduction in each pair contradicts its colleague. 
This is a very important observation. And it tells against Ryle's view. 
The significance of the observation is just this: the Zenonian method 
does not characterize the most fundamental feature of the second part of 


the Parmenides. (As a reminder to the reader, may I say that the most 


fundamental feature of the second part is that Plato has Parmenides 
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compile four pairs of contradictory rounds.) Another presumption of 
Ryle's argument (albeit an argument which I attribute to him) is that 
Parmenides would have us consider the consequences of contradictory 
propositions. In this regard as well, Crombie's intuitions are at 
variance with Ryle's. Crombie says, 
We will suppose then that Parmenides' affirmative hypothesis 
is "that the one is one''. However when he comes to consider 
the contradictory of this hypothesis in 160b he says that they 
must consider what happens "if the one is not", where "is not"! 
naturally means "does not exist" as contradictories is to 
presuppose that either the one is one or there is no such thing 
as the one.! 
Taking a logical point of view, we should have to say that the claim 
"The One is one! and "The One is not" are not contradictory propositions. 
But such is not the issue. Rather, the issue turns on how Plato has 
Parmenides view the relationship between the two claims. Parmenides says, © 
27’. ww Clg at (7) e% > ¢ of \ 9) 
00S apa ovrws €r7v wore Ev Elvac’ EL? Yap av 
FY) 3 ¢ , ae > ¢ 2/ aq ct 
95% dv kal ovrias weTEZoV’ AAA’ Ws Eockev, TO EV 
of <i F a os > A in] a 
ovTe Ev Ev7tv ovre errev, El SEC 7H Torwhe Adyw 
¢ 
TUT TEVELYV. (141310-142a1) 
This passage confirms Crombie's speculation. And there are other places 
16 
to which we could turn for further confirmation. At any rate, it 
would appear that Parmenides views the claims 'The One is one' and 
'The One is not' as incompatible, insofar as he sees the former as 
including a presumption as to the existence of the One. 
There is a general point which emerges from Crombie's insights. 


It is that the Zenonian method cannot be considered to be the methodo- 


logical control upon the dialectical process of the second part. This 
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is not to say that the Zenonian method is irrelevant to the second part. 
But it is to say that the method cannot be used to arbitrate questions 
concerning how we ought to interpret the second part. Our reply to 
Ryle's argument will be this. Since the Zenonian method does not dictate 
an answer to the question "What are the hypotheses?", we must look to 

the evidence within the second part in order to answer the question. 

Det me summarize what I have been on about. It is to be 
remembered that we must choose either 'The one is one' or 'The one is' 
as the hypothesis of the first four rounds. Given these options, I have 
done two things. In the first place, I have discussed the evidence on 
behalf of the claim that the hypothesis of the first round is 'The one is 
one'. This evidence does, I think, speak for itself. There is, though, 
evidence (but evidence which does not come from the first round itself) 
that has led commentators to believe that the hypothesis is really 'The 
One is'. And so, in the second place, I have discussed the evidence 
which has been offered as support for the view that the hypothesis is 
'The one is'; and I have tried to show that the evidence does not prove 
what it has been thought to prove. What we have done in connection with 
the first round, we must now do for the second round. 

We may begin our consideration of the second round by looking 
at Cornford's translation of 142be. It is, 

Start afresh, then, and consider. If a One is, it cannot be, 
and yet not have being. So there will be the being which the One 
has, and this is not the same as the One; otherwise that being 
would not be its being, nor would it, the One, have that being, 
but to say 'a one is' would be tantamount to saying 'a one (is) 
one'. But in fact the supposition whose consequences we are to 


consider, is ndt«!’ ifgasonea(is'),one.'), ibuti-lifia onecis’./o This 
implies that 'is' and 'one' stand for different things.1!7 
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> ¢€\ cs 
It is important to note that Cornford provides the phrase €{ EY EV 


with an understood évac. And so, he translates et €V éV as 'if a one 
is one'. In a footnote to his translation, Cornford says "In Greek the 
word 'is' (the 'copula') can be omitted, as here''. While it is, of 
course, quite true that E¢vat can be deleted, the fact that it can be 
deleted is not yet sufficient reason for supposing that it has been. 
Perhaps, though, this contention is somewhat too severe. It would be 
better to say: unless there are special reasons for not accepting the 
Suppressed presence of pvat eval can be understood as having been 
deleted. I say that there are special reasons for not translating 

ec €v €v with a suppressed elvan. I say that to translate 

as 'if a One is one' (or, as 'if the One is one') is to have misunderstood 
the main point of 142bc. 

There is a philosophical argument which might well be given 
on behalf of the standard translations. The argument is this: If the 
hypothesis were 'The One is one', Parmenides could not infer that the 
One has being; for the claim 'The One is one' neither reveals nor pre- 
supposes an assumption as to the existence of the One; and so, the only 
available ground for inferring that the One has being is the hypothesis 
"The One is'’. I shall make two counter-attacks on this argument. 

First, as a philosophical argument relevant to our exegesis of the 
Parmenides, it is unsound. Second, even if the argument is sound, 
nevertheless it can be charged with obscuring assumptions which Parmenides 
accepts. 

If we allow the claim 'The One is one' to become fair-gaime 


for any kind of philosophical criticism, then we do have to concede that 
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it neither reveals nor presupposes an assumption as to the existence of 
the One. The most obvious criticism which we may make against the claim 
is that 'the One' is not an intelligible subject of discourse. But 

this criticism is no less applicable to 'The One is'; it undercuts 'The 
One is’ as ground for inferring that the One has being as well. And, 
insofar as it forecloses on both 'The One is one' and 'The One is', the 
criticism is not one which is relevant to our exegesis. Relevant are 
those which foreclose on one of the options whilst leaving the other 
viable. 

The criticism being laid against 'The One is one' is that it 
cannot underwrite the inference of 'The One has being', because it 
neither reveals nor presupposes an assumption as to the existence of the 
One. There is a way of blocking this criticism. The way proceeds by 
analogy. Our initial step is to concede that the claim does not involve 
an assumption concerning the existence of the One. Next, we take the 
claim 'The Metre (i.e., the Standard Metre) is a metre' as being analogous 
to 'The One is one'. By force of the analogy, we infer that the former 
claim involves no assumption concerning the existence of the Metre. But 
this result conflicts with a further premise. That premise is "To say of 
something that it is a metre is to say that it has a length". The 
conflict between the result of the analogy and the further premise is 
just this: While the claim 'The Metre is a metre' is supposed to involve 
no assumption concerning the existence of the Metre, the claim nevertheless 
reveals that the Metre has a length. (Risking tedium, I say that some- 
thing which has a length will be either as long as, or longer than, or 


shorter than whatever else has a length. But how would any of this be 
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possible, if the subject of the first instance did not exist?) The 
point of the analogy is, then, that just as the ascription of 'a metre’ 
to the Metre requires the existence of the Metre, so the ascription of 
Tone' to the One requires the existence of the One. 

It might seem that the blockage of the criticism is artificial. 
Nonetheless the analogy is relevant to our exegesis. Its relevance is 
due to a presumed distinction between "being the One' and 'being one'. 

I assume that we are quite prepared to observe a distinction between 
‘being the Metre' and 'being a metre'; for something can be a metre 
without being the Metre. Are we also prepared to observe a distinction 
between 'being the One' and 'being one'? Perhaps not. For, if 'being 
one' were identical with 'being the One', the claim 'The One is one! 
would become an identity-claim, and as such it would require no presumption 
as to the existence of the One. Yet, if this were the case, there could 
be at most only one thing that is one. Parmenides, though, does observe 
a distinction between 'being the One' and 'being one' in both the second 
and third rounds. His motive for observing such a distinction is so 
that the things other than the One can be one 'in some sense'. In the 
third, he says, 

O8Se nav rréperal ye navianace rod évos 7aMAa, 
BAAG perexec m4. (- M3 Sy;-) “Or nou 7a BANA Tod 
es , os 2) 2 / ? ’ ‘ ’ 
évOs popca EXovTa adda Er7iv’ él yao MOpca MY 
€x0¢, TaVTEADS By Ev EC, (157cl-4) 

An important consequence of this distinction is, of course, that the 
claim 'The One is one' includes a presumption as to the existence of the 


One. 
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We have been considering a philosophical argument that might 
be given against the possibility that the hypothesis of the second round 
is 'The One is one'. The argument has been stated in the following way. 
If the nypothesis were 'The One is one', Parmenides could not infer that 
the One has being; for the claim 'The One is one' neither reveals nor 
presupposes an assumption as to the existence of the One; and so, the 
only available ground for inferring that the One has being is the hypo- 
thesis "The One is''. We have just seen that this argument is unsound. 
Let us now turn our attention to the textual evidence. 

The opening of the second round contains a question which is 
in two ways interesting. At 142b3-5, Parmenides asks, 

02 ~ eX > MM 7 8 ¢ ) 
UkOUV eV El EoTIV, Damév, Ta TUUBalVoV7A EPC 
b700 Ca MOTE VEL oO Stonodoyyr7ea 
AVTOV, MOCA 7 TUX XAVEC OVTA, OLOK y77 
A 3 cf 
TAUTH* OVX OVUTW; 
ry 3 a 
Notice that Parmenides says Td. TYppaivovTa MEA Qv7ou. We may 
a a ©¢7 
wonder whether TE pl AuTOU has reference to7To€yY. If it does, then 
N ; Siemke bee ry Aer NS 3 a ¢ 
Ta TURBAlLVOVTA TEPC avTov parallels rE pC TOU €VOS AUTOVU... TL 
xo TUMBaLveY at 137b3. The significance of the parallel would be 
€ 
that just as nept 700 evos can be understood as supplying the subject, 
. ey) ry a) \ > 
TO€EV, to €cTE EV EVTLYV of 137b4, so Tepe QuTOVU may be understood 

P , . 6 ey ‘sand. 
as supplying the subject,7O€V, toé€évéet EG7tV of 142b3. The more 
interesting (or, perhaps the more puzzling) feature of 142b is the 
manner in which Parmenides states the hypothesis of the second round-- 

os 2? 
namely €V €¢ €GTLY. 


Commentators have wondered not a little about the way in 
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which Parmenides represents the hypothesis at 142b. Most of those who 
believe that the hypothesis of the first round is 'The One is one! 
think that Parmenides is about to argue from a new and different 
Hypotheses Some of those who believe the hypothesis of the first round 
to be existential think that the unusual placements mae and eer are 
meant to indicate that the existential hypothesis has received new 
meaning. I wish to offer a quite different interpretation of év et eoTy. 
On my interpretation, év eC éoriv will not be taken to be the hypothesis; 
rather we will see it as representing the hypothesis. Moreover, on my 
interpretation ev EC eovlv will be seen as a very ingenious way of 
respecting the final negative conclusions of the first round. My inter- 
pretation will suggest that there is an important connection between 
the conclusions of the first round and the beginning of the second. Once 
we see that connection, we will no longer need to speculate about the 
meaning of ev et éorev; the phrase, when understood in the light of 
the negative conclusions, takes on a very clear meaning. 

Concerning the placement of ErTLy, one thing is quite obvious. 

ci 4 2 2 ¢e7 é 

By representing the hypothesis as €V €¢€ EC7TLY (as opposed to EL EV EVTIV), 
Parmenides is focusing our attention on EoTIV. 1t*is not surprising 
that he should want to do this. Having just finished the first round, 
having just argued to the conclusion that the One does not exist, it 
is not surprising that he should want to make a pointed assertion 
concerning the existence of the One. But Parmenides is doing more 
than just this. The first round also denies that the One is one. And 


this is something else which Parmenides sets out to rectify. These 
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negative conclusions are found at 14139-142al. 
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a ’ . C4 
Oude mods apa err vo ev. ~ Ob PMalvetac.- Odd apa 
’ ¢ ct > f df A a” \ 
oUrws evry wore Ev Elvac’ EC% yap av Gy Ow Kat 
FED 4 ) Aid | wW . el 2/ ¢/ 
eurias mEe7éXov * aM’ wS EO\KEV, TOEV ov7TE EV 
2 os w/ , a . ’ y) 
E0Tiv ovre Eriv, ef Sel 7TH rorw@dse doyw nerred- 
ECV 
The significance of this passage is two-fold. From a grammatical point 
i en ay) KYA 
of view, 7TO€V...0UTE EV7IV suggests that if Parmenides' only concern 
were to reassert the existence of the One, it would be enough for him to 
ry, 
say €C €O7CV at 142b3. Furthermore, there can be no doubt that the 
cf 2 WGN of e) P) 
EV ETTLY of TO EV ouse EV ET7V means '. . . is one ...'. Froma 
philosophical point of view, we see Parmenides making the existence of 
the One a necessary condition of the One's being one. Or, in other 
words, he holds that an assumption as to the existence of the One is 
presupposed by the claim 'The One is one’. This being so, Parmenides 
would believe himself to be in a position to restore existence to the 
One simply by returning the original hypothesis--viz., 'The One is one’. 
In what way, though, do these considerations have a bearing upon how 
¢ 22 
we ought to understand év €¢ €oTiv? Parmenides is not simply concerned 
with emphasizing that the One exists. He also wishes to emphasize that 
the One is one. So far, we have spoken of the unusual placement of 
2 ef 
€oTtv. But no less unusual is the placement of €V; being so placed, 
) c/ 5) 
€( serves to emphasize both €V and Eony. 
We can understand Parmenides' philosophical motives for 
(14 y) 
wanting to emphasize both@€y and €gT(Y. We understand that he wishes 


to say that the One both is and is one. What we need now is a translation 
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which respects his motives. I offer this translation: 'If the one One 
< 2 2 
ismeuie on 1, OF COUrsenmanmisupp!l ying ev €(€ €O7CV with an understood 
TO ev. More importantly, my translation presumes that Parmenides would 
e 
have us shift €V from a predicative position to an attributive position. 
Such shifting is possible. Moreover, such shifting may be used to 
emphasize an existential eee Pcoameion’ Consider the claim 'The chair 
is green'. 'Green' can be shifted from the predicative position to the 
attributive position, so that we get 'The greenchair is'. It might be 
Suggested that the sentences 'The One is one' and 'The one One is! 
represent different claims. But what must be at issue is whether 
Parmenides sees both as representing the two basic features of the One-- 
namely, the One's unity and the One's existence. 

I am quite prepared to concede that my translation reads 
oddly. Nonetheless, I believe that the notion of 'shifting from 
predicative to attributive position' provides us with the means for 
understanding what Parmenides has said. We will have occasion to 
appeal to this notion again. Such an appeal will be laid, whilst we 
consider the fifth round. 

The above review provides me with the means for a second 
counter-attack on 'the philosophical argument'. The contention that the 
claim 'The One is one' neither reveals nor presupposes an assumption 
as to the existence of the One obscures a very important connection be- 
tween the first and second rounds. Quite simply, this particular 
argument prevents us from appreciating the evidence. For Parmenides 


believes that his original hypothesis involves an assumption concerning 
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the existence of the One. 
Having removed a philosophical encumbrance upon our under- 
standing, we may proceed to a translation of 142bc. I am about to offer 
ey a ST 
a translation which does not have us supplying €CV@( to €¢C EV EV. 
The virtue of the translation is that it gives full scope to what 
Parmenides himself says about the hypothesis of the second round. Allow 
me to proceed towards this translation by commenting upon 142bc as it 
unfolds in the text. 
e! Dara 2 Pr ha ) 7) a. 
EV €L EOTIV, Apa BLov TE QUTO ELVAL MEV, OUTCAS 
Se ‘ é 2 ene 
€ KM JETEXELV, — Ovx ocov Zé. (b5-7) 
¢/ 2 oF 
However we understand €V €C E07IV, the inference which it is supposed 
to underwrite is quite clear; that inference is 'The One cannot be, 
and yet not partake of being'. (We of course, realize that this 
inference is no less possible with 'The One is one' than it is with 
'The One is'.) Parmenides goes on, 
a ‘ 22 m~ ¢ 3 2) ? Pra 
Odkobv Kat 4 ovria rod évOs Ey GV ov 7avTov 
o a Care. 
OuTa TW Eve ° (b7-8) 
It would appear that this further inference is made possible by an 
assumption belonging to the theory of Forms. The assumption is: Some- 
thing which partakes of the F, while it is F, is not the F. We, though, 
will not concern ourselves with the merits of the assumption. At any 
rate, Parmenides wishes to hold that the being of the One is not the 
same as the One. We come now to the heart of the matter. 
2 Ny Lot P , DD, 2 / Sa ; N 
00 yap av ExXeivy BW EkELvoU oUTLa, 04S’ av 


A 4 > 4 a 
éketvo, 1d EY, Ckelvys mere Cxev... (b8-c1) 
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Parmenides is claiming that if the being of the One were the same as 
the One, then that being would not be the being of the One, nor would 
the One have being. This is a rather startling claim. Nonetheless, 
it is an understandable one in that it rests on the rather simple 
identity thesis that to be the same as something else is to be that 
something else. Hence, if the being of the One is the same as the One, 
then the being of the One is identical with--or rather just, is--the One. 
Under this condition, it would not be possible to say that there is 
such a thing as 'the being of the One'. The point which has emerged 
from b8-cl is that in order for the One to be it must be different 
from its being. Parmenides continues and gives us a second reason why 
the One must be different from its being. 
cs Jl cy) , CH] s)) viet ek 
vee @AX OfOLoV av Vv Aéyecv Ev TE Elvac Kac Ev 
cs 
eV. (cl-2) 
On this account, if the being of the One were the same as the One, to 
eN 3° ek OC) 
say €VY ELVatwould be to sayEevev. The converse of this is given at 
c4-5. 
5 - ¢ yi a , vf a ¢ 
Odkoiv ws Addo 1% oyLalvov 70 EO7L TOU EV; 
Avayky. 
Hence, if the One and its being were not different things, the expressions 
ef > 
EV and €07LV would mean the same thing, such that saying €07cv would 
c 
be the same as saying €W. Herein lies our key for translation 142bc. 
If the one One is, the One cannot be, and yet not have being. 
Therefore, the being of the One is not the same as the One. 
Otherwise, that being would not be its being, nor would it, the 
One, have being; but to say 'is one' would be tantamount to saying 


Tone one'. But the hypothesis 'If the One one one' is not now the 
same as the one whose consequences we are to consider; that 
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hypothesis being "If the One isgjone®. This implies that '‘is' 
and 'one' stand for different things. 


Against this translation, it will be objected that it has Parmenides 
speaking nonsense. But there is no ground here for an objection. 'The 
One one one' is but an example of what would happen were 'is' to mean 
what 'one' means. Other examples are 'The desk one brown' and 'Simmias, 
who one from Thebes, one a friend of Socrates.' Those who supply 

ct c! <) 
€V € with an understood €(V@t have failed to appreciate the concern 
which Parmenides gives to the point that 'is' and 'one' mean different 
things. Parmenides argues: If 'is' and ‘one' did not mean different 

c vl ‘ ef o NEN Cs 
things, OMOCOV av Aefeev EV 7TE ECVALC KAac EVEV. And from this 
3 a ¢ of ° ,2o/ ACs 

he concludes, Oukouv (ws) aro 7¢ oO MKatoVv TO E0TL TOVEV. Since 

a ‘ > c ? ¢ etts 2 oe 
vov Se UX aut» ExTiv » ONOGETIS €¢ EVEV. . . is nestled in the 
midst of this argument, it is not unreasonable to suppose that it is 
intended to have some relevance to the argument. Its relevance resides 
in the fact that it shows us what would happen to the hypothesis if ‘is’ 

2 ¢<\ ¢s 
were to mean the same as 'one'. But those who supply €¢ €V EV with an 
D> 
understood €¢(Va@( make what Parmenides says at c2-3 irrelevant to his 
ae. JC\oL SD c/ 
argument. Although it is true that €t €V ELVa’ EV presupposes a 
¢) icy) 

difference in meaning between €V and eval, for that reason alone 

2>¢ck Che as ; : 54 
€l ev etvac Ev is not an example which reveals the need for EV and 

~~ 
ELVac to have different meanings. 

It is to be remembered that the main, major, and perhaps 

sole reason for taking the hypothesis of the first round to be 'The One 


is' is that the hypothesis of the second round is (or rather, appears to 


be) 'The One is'. And the reason which has been given for taking the 
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hypothesis of the second round to be 'The One is! is that since El €V EV 


> 
can be supplied with an understood €¢CV@(, it appears that Parmenides 
a td 
is disavowing 'The One is one' as the hypothesis when he says WuV Sé 
? ¢ 4 2 ON ¢f ? \ ¢ 
ovk abry erry § umoGens, ef EVE, TE xpy Cumgsalvev..- 
We, though, have just seen a special reason for not allowing the sup- 
~_ 
pressed presence of €iVa(. It is: Parmenides' purpose is to reveal that 
€\ > ct. ¢#/ jp 
éV €lVal would mean €V EV, if ECYa( were to have the same meaning as 
Ct 
év. 
Earlier, I raised the issue concerning whether Parmenides 
sees the sentences 'The One is one' and 'The one One is' as representing 
the same claim. At 142b3, b5, and c8, Parmenides states the hypothesis 
c/ > 2 
by saying €Y €/ €07TIV. But at c2-3, he says, 
a ’ F) t 5 ‘ ¢ 4 > ¢\ es ‘ r 
Vov Se odk auTy éotiv 7 Umeberis, eC Ev EV, TLAPY 
Cuupal ANN ef eV érriv: 
BONE, a € CEN OC 
We now have our answer to the question "What is the hypothesis of the 
second round?". And our answer is "The hypothesis is 'The One is one'"'. 
There is, though, yet further evidence that may be given 
in support of our answer. At 142de, Parmenides offers a metaphysical 
analysis of the One. This analysis proceeds from a philosophical 
interpretation of the hypothesis 'The One is one'. Parmenides begins 
the analysis by asking the following question. 
> ad mS ry) 4 . Lace ao 
El To evr: 70d €vos OvTOS A€yeTaL Kat 7O EY TOV OVTOS 
< 4 asd ‘ ? ‘ Y ¢/ a oA 4 1. 4 
Evos, €97¢ SE CUTO adTO % Te OUTLa Kal TO EV, 
'~ oy ep ~ ° 2 ¢ ? oy eos o/ 
Tou avrov dé ekecvou ob umebgueba, 700 Evos ovToS 
is) 5) Djigf 4 » tt c\ JN > Be) ’ Pees 
apa. OVK AVA YK To Pev DAoYv EV ov eWac AUTO, TOVTOV 


& ¢ 4 . - 
Se yxlyvevOac popea 76 TE ey Kal 76 €lvac; (41-5) 
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? C/ 
This interpretation presumes that €07¢(VY and €V are concommitant 
Pe ad 
predicates of that about which we are hypothesizing (€KELVOU OU ve bee , 
Hence, it would appear that Parmenides regards '. .. is one' as a 
compound predicate of a compound subject (the compound subject being 
rary, 
TJOEV OV ). The third and fourth rounds remain for our consideration. 
¢ é 
Parmenides begins the third round by asking, Acyw ev S| 
a ey > \ Ais 7 8 4 
EV €6 ECT, TA) a TOU €VvOS 7C a mweTIov Ge Vac, Those who accept 
the view set out above ought to find it very difficult to believe that 
es » 2 
EV €C €07C could here mean anything other than what it means in the 
second round. Such a shift would require a precedent which is not in any 
way allowed for by our view. I mean, since there is no explicit declaration 
; ¢} 2 2? 
as to whether €V €C €07€ of 157b is to have the same meaning as or a 
iw By Ss 
meaning different from €V €¢€ €S7IV of 142bc, the belief that it has a 
different meaning is plausible only if the second round is shown to have 
established a precedent for the continual acquisition of new hypotheses. 
We, though, do not believe that the second round establishes this 
precedent. Furthermore, we may go beyond this consideration by pointing 
to a declaration that does explicitly reveal Parmenides' intention to 


hold fast to the same hypothesis. At the opening of the fourth round, 


Parmenides says, 


A ¢ 
... EmrKotocmev Se TaN Ev Et CCTV, apa. Kac 
4 ‘ mnt 
OUX oUTwS EXEL TA AANA ToT Evds 7 OUTW ovov; -Tlhvu 
aR | 4 r) a a 7 
Bev odv, ~ Adyw ev fm ef apxas Ev el EGTL, TL XP 
\ ¢ \ 
7a alhda Tou Evos neTov Gévat (159b2-5) 
? e J ‘ 
Here, Parmenides is reaffirming his intention EncavedO cv ETC 79V 
t 2 2 
omo8¢aiv TAN Ef 4px7Is (see 142b1). 
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Even though the evidence that we have just considered is 
er eigieuk for our purposes, nevertheless we should proceed beyond it 
so that we may see how the hypothesis 'The One is one! directs the 
initial arguments of the third and fourth rounds. The initial argument 
of the third round is as follows: 

Ovkosv énecnep da 703 Evos orev, ovUTE 70 ev Eo7 
TaANa* Ob yap dv ZAda 70d eves Fv. - OpOas.- Ouse wav 
vrépe 7aé ye Mavramace 700 éVos 7aNQa, Aha werexEr 1% .- 
Ny 54; -Ore nou 7& BAXa 700 Evos OKA EXOV7TA BAe evtiv’ 
€ yep PP Im) EXOC, MAVTEABS BV Ev ec, — “Op Ous. i, 
Mepca. Sé We DBapev, ToUTev €o7v S&S av Shov %. — Danev 
sap. AANa By 7S BE drov ev €k TOAA@v avd ykn evar, ou 
COTAL PROPlLA TA Opera ékao TOV yap TeV popoay ou 
TOMAV udplov APH etVar, adAAd Sov. (157b8~-c8) 
Implicit in this argument is a distinction between 'being ordinarily 
one' and 'being perfectly (mravredas) one'. The distinction is 
reminiscent of 129bd--where Socrates draws a distinction between 
"that which just is one' and tthe things which are both one and many'. 

As for the significance of the distinction to this argument, it is that 
the distinction makes it possible to say of both the One and the 
Others. Assuming that the attribute of 'being perfectly one' is what 
makes the One what is, things other than One could become the same as 
the One, if they were to acquire the attribute of 'being perfectly one'. 
The distinction forestalls such a possibility. It allows the Others to 


-be, in some sénse, one. At any rate, by bringing this distinction to 


bear upon the hypothesis Parmenides can go on to speak of the Others as 
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being one. This, then, is the extent to which the hypothesis 'The One 
is one' directs the initial argument of the third round. 
In the fourth round, Parmenides reneges on the distinction 
of which we have just been speaking. Accordingly, the Others are said 
to be in no way one. This conflict between the third and the fourth 
rounds is not unlike one of the conflicts between Socrates' account of 
the theory of Forms and Parmenides' criticisms of the theory. As we have 
just seen, the third round shares with Socrates! account a very similar-- 
if not, the same--distinction (namely, the distinction between being 
"perfectly one' and ‘ordinarily one'). The fourth round, on the other 
hand, makes. use of an idea that is basic to one of the criticisms which 
Parmenides brings against the theory of Forms. Parmenides'’ criticism 
proceeds thusly: 
Do you hold, then, that the Form as a whole, a single thing, 
is in each of the many, or how? 
Why should it not be in each, Parmenides? 
If so, a Form which is one and the same will be at the same 
time, as a whole, in a number of things which are separate, and 
consequently will be separate from itself. 
In the fourth round, we read the following argument. 

Ovsénore apa ev TadTwW erre ev kat TaAAQ.- Odk Eockev.- 
Aupis pa; ~-Nai.- OSE wyv poped ye Exew Gapev 70 ws ary Bids 
€v.~ ZTias yap;- Ov7?aXpa ddov ec» av 76 EV év rots BAhos ovTE nopca 
ad7oc, et Xupis re dove Tav Addo Kal pegpea. un EXEL. .., OSa nx 
apa ev vada €or, ov8’ exer Ev KauT70ts ev oddev. (159¢3-d4) 
This argument constitutes a denial of the distinction drawn in the 


third round. What is denied is the notion of 'being ordinarily one'. 


, x ad <i 
But the notion of being perfectly one is left intact (70 OS apy dws €V). 
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The hypothesis, when interpreted in accordance with the notion of 'being 
perfectly one', is then taken to mean that only one thing can be one. 
Consequently, Parmenides urges the conclusion, Oodaur apa EV raha 
érriv, ob exec év Eaurols Ey ovdey (15943-4). 

There is a methodological observation which can be made here. 
In the third and fourth rounds, we clearly see the same hypothesis being 
submitted to contrary interpretations. This fact suggests that the 
adoption of conflicting interpretations will be a source of the 
conflicting results. Chapter four will provide us with the opportunity 
to pursue this suggestion. As for our present task, we have seen it 
through to completion. The hypothesis of the first four rounds is 


wines Onewis one’. 


(B) 


This section is devoted to showing that the hypothesis 
Gf thelastsfour rounds:ais, The Onesis not’... In arguing for this 
view, I will also endeavor to show that we ought to distinguish between 
Parmenides' statement of the hypothesis and his philosophical inter- 
pretations of it. The utility served by this contention is that dit 
explains how Parmenides can arrive at contrary conclusions whilst 
arguing from one hypothesis. 

At the opening of the fifth round, Parmenides puts four 
questions to Aristoteles. 
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d/ a ere ‘0 a ¢’ » v7 6 4a 
LY AVTY Y OMOVETIS, €6 EV ym ETTIV, dpa 7¢ 
, = > x c\ ’ of t 
Sea Peper r7rSE, ef wz EV p7} ETT; - Ata Depec 
4 4 Va Jt ’ cad 3 
PEVTOL. ~ Aca DepEec jeovov, % Kat av To¥VavTioy 
5) ‘\ 2 a ? ick , vw a > <\ ‘ 
ETTIV ECE EC LH EV my ETTL TOV EL EV LH 
af a / 
év7iv; ~ dv 7ovvevriov, (160b5-c2) 
Aristoteles' first response scores, what appears to be, a basic point; 
the point being that he and Parmenides are about to proceed from that 
hypothesis that the One is not. But Parmenides' further questioning 
raises problems that bear on the translation and exegesis of this 
c 4 C1 
Opening passage. He asks, T's obv av ec» avr? vi onoeds | ee €éV 
3 
BY ECrLV; A question which we must ask is '"'Do Et n> core TO eV 
rH os 
and EZ eV LY e€g7¢v have the same meaning?" Assuming that they have 
‘tthe same meaning, difficulties arise in connection with the translation 
3 6 \ 20 3 a \ os 18 
of & EV AY €C7/V and €l WH EV AYEITIV. On the other hand, 
assuming that they have different meanings, we must resolve the diffi- 
culty constituted by the apparent shift from the pronounced hypothesis, 
? y 3 s ¢/ A ; 
€2 Vom) €77t( TO EW , to a different hypothesis. 
There are a number of ways in which we could translate 
7 ay, Vy) Corey - We will consider four possible readings. In the 
2 ¢\ nd 2 1, 2 
first place, we could take &¢ €V AY EC7/V to mean what &€¢ Fea) ETC 
. o 
7Oo EV means; in which case, we translate the former as 'if the One 
is not'. Dies offers this translation; a translation which a number of 
commentators would endorse. Cornford, though, criticizes Dies for 
his reading. Believing there to be a difference in meaning between 


2 0. . 9 ’ \ ov \ 4 
ECC EV wy EOTLV and EL AF €07TL JOEV, Cornford says "Dies misses 
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Y Unfortunately, 


the point and renders both phrases by si 1'Un n'est pas." 
Cornford does not explicitly state the point which Dies supposedly 
missed. Is the point a grammatical one? Has Dies failed to appreciate 
a t 
the fact that €Y, when substantive and unaccompanied by7O, is to be 
translated as 'a One'? But surely Dies' knowledge could have not failed 
him in this regard. I strongly suspect that a philosophical consideration 
prevented Dies from applying the grammatical point just mentioned to 
2 es 1 oe 
EC EV 149 €T7tV. The consideration may be posed as a question. Why 
should Plato have Parmenides shift from hypothesizing about the One 
> ‘ary, . er 20 \ 
(from El wm ETT TO €V) to hypothesizing about a One (€¢ €v 0) 
of P 
€°7¢VY )? This consideration places upon Cornford the onus of showing 
that there is a connection between 'The One is not! and 'A One is not'; 
a connection which makes it possible for Parmenides to come to conclusions 
about the One, even though he is proceeding from the hypothesis 'A One 
is not'. Were Cornford to reveal such a connection, he could then 
justly speak of 'the point which Dies has missed'. So far as I can tell, 
he does not discharge this responsibility. 
Despite my criticism of Cornford, I wish to be lead by his 
2 27 
intuition that there is a difference in meaning between €¢ JAY Ev7¢ 
- 4 2 cy ». : A C e 
7° €vand €¢ EV AF €0TLV - The extent to which I agree with him is 
that I too believe that there is a difference in meaning. I part 
company with him when it comes to saying what that difference is. There 
2 ¢ t 24 : 
are three ways in which we can give €&¢ EV KY E€07éVa meaning different 
> + 3/ ee €/ 
from ECA E07( 70 €V. It is possible to take the €Yof the former 


substantively, as Cornford does, so that we read 'if a One is'. But we 
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reject this reading on the ground that it is philosophically implausible. 
¢) a ¢. 1 2 
Next, we might take the €V of €¢ EV K7 EVTCV to be predicative; in 
which case we read 'The One is not one'. The chief difficulty with this 
reading is that it misrepresents the syntax of the phrase. I mean, 
¢/ 
it construes the 47 as going withéV. But, if the 44 were supposed to 
ct 3 € €3.0 97 
go withéV, then yy) €V EVT/V would be more likely. As it is, the 
os 
Vc goes with the €07¢V. Beyond this linguistic observation, the text 
ffords philosophical evid For P ides asks, J 4 ; 
affords philosophical evidence. Or Parmenides asks, ca De per wove, 
a a - 4 2 ry 2 e é ‘ ci , 2 a > cl 4 of 
9 Kat NAV 7OUVEVTLOV ETTIV ECTIELV EL MY EN MD EOTL TOU El EV M9 ETTIV 
cs 
Assuming that €Y is not being used substantively, the point which 
y of 
Parmenides is making is that one must say AY EV when one wishes to deny 
of something that it is one. 
The final possibility, the possibility which gives us the 
cs 
reading that I favour, is that we read €V attributively. On first 
sight, this possibility appears to produce a rather silly reading. 
¢ Pa \ of 77 
For if the €V of €( €V 47 ET7tV is attributive to TO EV, we get ‘if 
the one One is not'. Remember, though, that we are to understand the 
first occurence of 'one' as attributive, and its second occurence as 
substantive. Also remember that virtue does not always appear comely. 
The virtues of an attributive reading are, at least to my mind, quite 
x. & 
substantial. Of first importance is the fact that it has 7O €V as the 
subject of discourse. This fact allows us to circumvent the difficulties 
in regard to the translation and exegesis of the above passage. On the 
; 2 X a7 
one hand, we do not need to understand Parmenides as meaning €¢€ 4% €07C 


, «e >» «A rary. 
TO €V when he says €C €Y AM ETC . On the other hand, we need not 
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Suppose that Parmenides shifts from one hypothesis to a different 
hypothesis. Equally important is the fact that the attributive reading 
preserves the two basic moments of the aim which Parmenides declares at 
the beginning of the round. It provides an hypothesis about the One 
which states that the One does not exist. There is, though, an even 
greater virtue of the attributive reading. The reading adds something 
to the hypothesis which, in turn, makes it possible for Parmenides to 
divide saying what the One is and saying that the One does not exist. 
Without such a division, the fifth round would not be as it is. I will 
say more about this in a moment. Finally, the attributive reading 
reveals that it is possible for Parmenides to recover the assumption 
that the One is one; an assumption which is quite necessary for some of 
the key arguments in the last four rounds. 

We may presume that Parmenides understands himself to be 
saying what the One is when he says that the One is one. Now, the 
hypothesis--as we understand it--allows Parmenides to regain the moment 
of saying what the One is, even though the basic moment of the hypothesis 
is to say that the One is not. There is a more elegant way of stating 
the point. The hypothesis 'The one One is not' reveals the essence of 
what is assumed not to exist. A question which may be pressed against 
our view of the hypothesis is "How can the moments of ‘revealing the 
essence' and 'claiming non-existence’ be reconciled with the scope 
of stating the hypothesis?". We may answer this question through a 
consideration of an ordinary example of linguistic division. The 


statement "Grampa's desk is brown", although rather elementary, is 
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nevertheless a statement that can be put to different uses. We may use 
it to claim that Grampa has a desk. Should this be conceded, the point 
of the claim becomes that of saying what the color of Grampa's desk is. 
This analysis may seem artificial. But the analysis does show that 
there are different avenues open for objecting to the statement. Imagine 
someone responding to the statement by saying "What you say is false''. 
We should be left wondering whether it is false that Grampa has a desk 
or whether it is false that the color of his desk is brown. Suppose 
that the conversation in connection with the statement brings to light 
the fact that Grampa's desk was destroyed in a fire. Even so, it is 
still possible for us to speak of the color of Grampa's desk while 
conceding that the desk does not exist. We say "Grampa's brown desk 

no longer exists". By shifting the predicative expression 'brown' to 
the attributive position, we are able to divide saying what the color 
of his desk was from saying that it does not exist. Or, in other words, 
the concession that his desk does not exist does not always interfere 
with our saying other things about it. Non-existence need not always 
make us speechless. 

In the fifth round, there is evidence which shows that Parmenides 
is greatly concerned with the moment of saying what the One is. Consider 
the following passage. 
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cy] ¢e\ » 6 of , c\ 4 of 
ELM] EV EC we» EOTL, kat tohev Oo A€yec; —Lrmev.- 
7. aA x af / r ¢ of Ti Cr la) 
Pe>rov MEV ADO. JV o7ov Te EXee, EMTECTA €7éEpov TOV 
aN Cf y/ ¢f ay) : 9. ‘eo \ ey) 
ANAWV, OTAY ECR EV, ELTE TO ElVac avTw nyo OEs ecTe 
* ert : 2s be a / 7oaes , 
TO 4.7) Eivac’ odSev <yap? Yrrov ycyvwWoKeTac, 770 Neyo pevov 
S39. » of a wv 
Ay Elval, kat ore Sch Popov TwHv ard wy. (160c2-d2) 
pee 2 ¢ so rd) 4 \ 3 
The initial examples (€¢ fe ye Gos fF ECTIV % TAC K0T4HS Fg) erTiv) 
appear to raise questions of non-existence. Nonetheless, the point 
which Parmenides infers from these examples bears upon saying what 
something is. He infers that we speak of things which are different 
when we hypothesize that Largeness is not, and that Smallness is not. 
A question which we may ask in connection with this point is "In what 
way could non-existent Largeness and non-existent Smallness be different?". 
Allow me to suggest that the non-existence of Largeness and Smallness does 
not affect the possibility of stating a definition of each, i.e., of 
saying what each is. The suggestion has an important consequence. In 
stating a definition of each, a difference in kind between Largeness and 
Smallness is revealed. Now, the suggestion and its consequence are, I 
think, relevant to an understanding of the above passage. As we have seen, 
the inference that non-existent Largeness and non-existent Smallness are 
different gives rise to the question "In what way are they different?". 
Parmenides, though, does provide an assumption which offers an answer. 
The assumption emerges from his discussion of the non-existent One. 
He says, 
c bs) of / Y] Ad cs a 
Tipwzov KEV Apa yYwrrTov 7T¢ Neves , EMECTA ETE POV TOV 
cf o/ <4 ~/ \ > » a ‘ >) 
alhwv, o7av €m7 Ev, ETE 70 elvac ad7w Tor OES EcTE 
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76 pn} etvac: otSu “yap? Frrov yryvdre rac, Te 70 heyd- 
MEVOV JA eivac, Kae 87 iia Popov raw @hhwv. — (160c7-42) 
It is of signal importance to notice that Parmenides gives priority to 
"speaking of something knowable'. (This priority is indicated by TipwTov 
s BY) y) A 

JAE a ahead GVerr7ov TC de yee .) Parmenides assumes that the 
moment of speaking of something knowable is prior to the moment of 
saying that the One is different from other things. (That the latter 

is secondary is indicated by émecTa ETEpov 7iov ajay) The signi- 
ficance of these observations is that the purported difference between 
the One and the Others is to be explicated in terms of the knowability 
of the One. Or in other words, the assumption that the One is knowable 
may be construed in such a way that we receive an answer to the question 
"In what way are the One and the Others different?". Furthermore, 
Parmenides explicitly assumes that the purported difference is unaffected 
by the existence or non-existence of the One. (His own words are, ECTE 

Seep e d_ a ‘ of . ‘hay! 
70 €livac avriy NporGECs ECTE 70 wy ELVAaC.) 

We would do well to speculate about the meaning of yvorror. 

We have rendered yVuoo TOV as 'knowable'. But beyond rendering it as we 
have, we should realize that the word has a fairly important place in 
Greek philosophizing. The assumption that knowledge of a thing is know- 
ledge of its essence is fairly ubiquitous to Greek philosophy. There is, 
though, a refinement upon the assumption; viz., that an essence is a 
proper knowable. We are familiar with the arguments that give the 
assumption and its refinement force. One such argument runs as follows: 


We know a thing by coming to know what it is; but a thing is what it is by 
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virtue of having the essence that it does have; hence, knowledge of a 
thing is given by knowledge of its essence; and so, a thing's essence 
is the proper object of knowledge--the essence is the knowable. ; The 
mainspring of the argument is the presumption that an essence constitutes 
what a thing is. Besides the consequences mentioned, the presumption 
leads to the further result that the ability to say and know what a thing 
is requires knowledge of the thing's essence. Now, these considerations 
permit the speculation that the knowable of which Parmenides is speaking 
when he says vane TOY Te deyEL is the essence of the One. For the 
essence of the One makes it possible for us to know of what we speak. 
(Parmenides urges such knowledge upon us. He suggests OTav ec EVEL 
eee , of e\ £ 
py ETTC, Kat (TKhEV oO A€ vel.) Insofar as the essence of the One 
constitutes what the One is--whether the One exists or not--the essence 
also constitutes a difference in kind between what the One is and the 
things other than the One. 

If we allow this speculation to stand, we may interpret the 
above passage as having a distinction between essence and existence 
contained within it. If that is so, then the passage is a direct 
challenge against the Parmenidean dictum ovséev... adho Tape? rou 
€ovros- For the presumed distinction allows essence to be independent 
of existence. Moreover, the distinction is in conformity with our view 
that Parmenides divides saying what the One is and saying that the One 
is not. 

I have more to say about 160b6-d2. In particular, I wish to 


contend that we should view the passage as being interpretive, as containing 
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philosophical considerations which are meant to bear upon our under- 
standing of the hypothesis. But since my argument for this contention 
focuses on a tension between the fifth and sixth rounds, I postpone the 
presentation of the argument. We will first consider the opening of 
the sixth round. 
Parmenides begins the sixth round, saying 
> <sd s ’ F) \ a ’ 90)7 , a ° 
ABO Sy ene 7HV 4PXIV wey madly ofomeEvoc EC TadTa 
€ «4 a ee A i \ ef 
qin Pavetrat avEep kak vov 4 erepe. (163b7-8) 
The starting point of which Parmenides is speaking must surely be the 
hypothesis which he has laid down in the fifth round. For Parmenides 
is not saying “Let us begin anew"'s rather, he is saying "Let us go back 
again to our starting-point''. This evidence is, I submit, sufficient 
for claiming that the fifth and sixth rounds have the same hypothesis. 
In the fifth round, Parmenides has represented the hypothesis 
. PIU GCA Se 2 <) 
in three different ways. They are (i) Toy) €07G 70 .EV,4{(i1) EC EV 
, 2/ ¢% 3 \ of 
KY ET7IV, and (iii) €Y El AD €FTLY. The last of these is used 
to represent the hypothesis in the sixth. There, Parmenides asks, 
Ovdxoby EV ec wee Vv Te xXeF  adtod 
ov EV EL KY EDTL, Dawev, 7L APY TEPC AVTOU 
¢ 
TUMBALVELV (163b8-cl) 
2/7 
This representation of the hypothesis emphasizes the saying of UY EC TLV: 
Now, given the outcome of the sixth round, it is not at all surprising 
1. 
that Parmenides should want to emphasize the saying of MBE€O7/V. For 
the ultimate conclusion of the round is that the One is nothing whatso- 
ever. Parmenides proceeds to this conclusion from a philosophical 


y 7 
characterization of saying KDET7/V. He poses his characterization 
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in the following way. 

TO SE x7) EcTIV OTav Aéeywev, dpa BAIT EGR 74 Lacvec 

fq ovvias dnovoiay TouTw @ WW Dauev ny Elvac: 

In this regard, we may forward a philosophical observation. Whatever 
the hypothesis of the sixth round be, whether it be the same as or 
different from the hypothesis of the fifth, it is evident that Parmenides 
is philosophizing not about the whole hypothesis, but rather about only 
ampart.of it; viz., ethat. part,.comprised) bythe. two words 49 €OTIV « 
His interest in this part of the hypothesis is further evidenced by 
the fact that 70 42%) OV is the explicit subject of discourse in four 
different places. The One, on the other hand, is the explicit subject 
in only two places. And even so, where the One is the explicit subject, 
what is said about the One follows from considerations relevant to 
TO rm OV - These observations allow the conclusion that insofar 
as the hypothesis of the fifth round contains the words {A Err, that 
hypothesis is sufficient for the purposes of the sixth round. 

At the beginning of this section, I announced the aim of 
showing that we ought to distinguish between Parmenides' statement of 
the hypothesis and his philosophical interpretations of it. I wish to 
pursue that aim presently. The passages which we have been considering 
(viz., 160bd and 163bc) are, I contend, interpretive passages. Each 
assumes a philosophical perspective on the different moments of the 
; hypothesis. For the one passage urges philosophical considerations 
relevant to the moment of saying eV, while the other afords a con- 
sideration relevant to, the moment of saying Vy) Zr71v, 


The dialectical tension which exists between the fifth and 
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sixth rounds is a result of the different philosophical interpretations 
of the hypothesis. In the fifth round, it is argued that the One, even 
though it does not exist, nonetheless exists 'in some sense'. Now, 
Parmenides' explication of the way in which the One exists has its 
beginning in his interpretation of the hypothesis. By understanding 
the hypothesis to reveal something knowable, Parmenides then suggests 
that the subject of discourse is something which is different from other 
things. He further argues that the One is a 'this'. These considerations 
together with the assumption that we cannot speak truly of what is not 
lead to the conclusion that the One exists; otherwise, as Parmenides 
argues, it would not be true to say of the One that it is knowable, and 
different from other things, and a Pehiay 74 In the sixth round, on the 
other hand, it is argued that the One exists in no way whatsoever. The 
development of this argument begins from the philosophical ‘observation! 
that the words A? ecriv mean the absence of being. And so, even though 
there is but one hypothesis, that hypothesis is the source of dialectical 
tension insofar as it is susceptible to different interpretations. 
Finally, we come to the seventh and eighth rounds. We need 

not go into the details of these rounds. For, there is one piece of 
evidence which offers sufficient support for the answer herein defended. 
At the opening of the eighth round, Parmenides says, 

En Sy ana€ élOdvres nad ext r3v apxtv enw 

£ 2pX2V LEV, 
ce’ 3 1 7 3 \ Py a Be ; . 3 
év el wy eer, 7TaAA Se Tou €vos, TL xpy Elvac. (165e2-3) 

In light of the evidence already considered, this further evidence confirms 


the view that the hypothesis of the last four rounds is "The One is not". 
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A very remarkable feature of the Parmenides is that contrary 
predicates (or rather, terms which appear to be contrary predicates) 
are alternately affirmed and denied of the One and the dia No 
doubt, it is this feature which leads Russell to say of the Parmenides 
that it is "perhaps the best collection of antinomies ever made".*4 
In this section, we will investigate the logic behind many of these 
conflicts. In particular, we will investigate the logical techniques 
which stem from, what I wish to call, the theory of A AR ies Our 
investigation will proceed from a detailed examination of a single 
argument. The scope of our investigation will then be widened to en- 
compass a good number of other arguments. 

The argument of which I speak is the first argument of the 
fixst round... It runs, 

él év érriv, ANX0 7% dK av ety grodda 7d EV. 

(137c¢4-5) 
Prima facie, this argument appears to be unproblematic. But however 
the argument may appear to us, I suggest that there are serious problems 
implicit in Parmenides' understanding of it. We can acquire an awareness 
of these problems by contrasting the opening of the first round with the 
Opening of the second round. The initial theses of the two rounds are 
ordered under the hypothesis in the following way. 
Rl 


Hyp- Lf the One iseone, then 
Nb-eTherOne siSenot manyedl37c4)eee.. Gomandsso 
N2: The One neither has parts nor is a whole (137c5). 
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Hyp: If the One is one, then 

Al: The One has parts and is a whole (142c9), .. . and so 

A2: The One is many (143a3). 
The inference of (Nl) is rather perfunctorily made. Indeed, it looks 
as if Parmenides would have us understand the inference as being a con- 
sequence of the hypothesis itself. The inference of (Al), on the other 
hand, is made with the help of some amount of explanation. Nevertheless, 
Parmenides suggests that even (Al) is a consequence of the hypothesis. 
He asks, KONEC OOV EC Ok avagky TaUTyv TAV VITIOGETIV ToLOUTOV 
at 1 cl r) ? r) o/ 
OV TO EV TY LalVvELV, OLOV HEpY Exetv;*© Quite simply then, Parmenides 
would have us believe that (Nl) and (Al) are both apa ruee a ae the 
hypothesis. Be that as it may, we may at least note that (Nl) and (Al) 
are not contrary claims. Consider first (Nl). The thesis seems to be 
true. (And it would be true, if 'the One' were a significant subject 
of discourse. But since this reservation is of little help towards 
explaining the argument, we will not pursue it.) At any rate, a 
straightforward and simple account of the apparent truth of (Nl) can be 
given. The account is as follows: 'Many' is an expression which is 
said of plural subjects of discourse; 'the One' is a singular subject of 
discourse; hence, we cannot say of the One that it is many. Now, even 
though the claim that the One is not many might be true, the truth of 
that claim would not preclude the possibility that the One has parts 
and is a whole. An example would be relevant here. A car will have 
carbuerators, pistons, bumpers, wheels, etc.; but for all its parts, a 


car will nevertheless be one car--indeed, one whole car. The general 
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point which we may draw from the example is that the possession of parts 
does not prevent anything from enjoying unity. Or, in more prosaic terms, 
something which has parts will nevertheless be one, for it is the one 
thing which has those parts. These considerations demonstrate that (NL) 
and (Al) are not contrary claims. Yet, in light of these considerations, 
it is somewhat surprising to find Parmenides arguing from the hypothesis 
and (Nl) to a thesis which is contrary to (Al). And, it is no less 
surprising to find him arguing from the hypothesis and (Al) to a thesis 
which is contrary to (Nl). We are inclined to ask "How is all this 
possible?'"., To be more precise about the predicament which Parmenides 
has presented to us, we ask: How is it possible, on the one hand, for 
(N1L) and (Al), as consequences of the same hypothesis, and on the other 
hand for (Nl) and (Al) to be assumptions which lead to consequences that 
are contrary to the consequences of the first instance? (That is to 
say, (Nl) and (Al), as consequences of the hypothesis, are not incon- 
sistent; but (Nl) makes (N2) possible, (N2) being contrary to (Al); 
and (Al) makes (A2) possible, (A2) being contrary to (Nl)). The only 
answer which we can give is "None of this is possible". This answer 
underlies the realization that Parmenides' arguments have gone wrong. 
Our once and future purpose remains that of seeing where and how they 
have gone wrong. Our investigations of the first argument of the first 
round will go some way towards fulfilling our purpose. 

Even though the inference of thesis (Nl) from the hypothesis 
might well seem to be an obvious deduction, we will see that Parmenides 


rejects the ground which gives the deduction plausibility. I can think 
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of three possible explanations of the inference; one of which would be 
a grammatical explanation, another of which would be a metaphysical 
explanation, and the third of which would be a logical explanation. 

The grammatical explanation has already been given. But to reiterate 
it: since ‘the One' is a singular subject of discourse, and since 
'many'.is said of plural subjects of discourse, the One cannot be said 
to be many. Of the three, this is the safest explanation. For it 
points to those facts of ordinary language in terms of which thesis 
(Nl) becomes an 'apparent' truth. Unfortunately, though, it will not 
do as an explanation of how Parmenides understands the inference. In 
arguing for the thesis that the One neither has parts nor is a whole, 
he repudiates one feature of the grammatical explanation. The argument 
is, 

Te MEPOS TOU SAW JLEPOS éoriv.- Nac.- Ti’ S€é 70 nov; 

OVxt oo BEPOSs KIOSEV any Srov av Ely - Have ye.- 
ApPoresws apa re év ék wepav av ety, Sdov re dv Kac 
Méepy Exov. ~Avadyk7.- Ay Dorépus av apa ouTws 76 
EV roddd et’ ad) obK EV. (137¢6-d1) 
The key assumption of the argument is that something which has parts 
is many. This constitutes a repudiation of the fact that 'many' cannot 
be said of any singular subject of discourse. And so, the grammatical 
explanation is inconsistent with the assumption that Parmenides needs 
for the inference that the One neither has parts nor is a whole. In 
view of this, we may conclude that Parmenides would not agree to the 


grammatical explanation of the inference. 
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I have suggested a distinction between a metaphysical explana- 
tion of the inference and a logical explanation of it. The most important 
feature of this distinction is that it indicates that there are two 
remaining options for explaining the inference. The terms 'metaphysical' 
and 'logical' are names by which we may differentiate these options. 
These options are realized in the following question. Is the One not 
many because it is the One, or is the One not many because it is one? 
The first part of the question realizes the metaphysical option; viz., 
the One is not many because it is the One. The second part realizes 
the logical option; viz., the One is not many because it is one. 

The metaphysical option would seem to be naturally suited to 
the view that the hypothesis is "The One is". For this option produces 
the argument "If the One is, it cannot be many''s; which fits with 

2 EN) 2 
reading €¢ €v €07TIV as 'if the One is'. And yet, those commentators 
who believe that the hypothesis is "The One is'' do not distinguish, nor 
would they wish to distinguish between the metaphysical and logical 
options. They are prepared to speak as if the hypothesis "The One is" 
represents both options. In this connection, I would like to remark 
on a statement that Cornford makes. Concerning the inference of thesis 
(Nl), Cornford says 'We are to suppose that the One is just simply 
2g 

one, and nothing else". I wish to bring an objection against this. 

I do not see how the hypothesis "The One is" warrants the supposition 
that the One is one. To my mind, Cornford ought to have said ''We are 
to suppose that the One is just simply the One and nothing else's At 


any rate, I wish to argue against the conflation of the metaphysical 
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and logical options. 

Let us take the claim "If the Colour Red is, it cannot be 
blue'', as being analogous to "If the One is, it cannot be many". By 
extending this analogy in accordance with Cornford's statement, we may 
suppose that the Colour Red is just simply red and nothing else. (Of 
course, I will try to refute this extension of the analogy.) Next, 
we may remind ourselves that whatever is red is not blue. The univer- 
sality of the preceding statement is important. If the Colour Red is 
red, then it--like any other red thing--is not blue because it is red. 
So, if the Colour Red is red, the fact that it is the Colour Red is not 
the appropriate reason for inferring that it is not blue; rather the 
appropriate reason is that it is red. But let us have another look 
at the hypothesis "The Colour Red is''’. From close inspection, we see 
that this hypothesis provides us with no means for supposing that the 
Colour Red is red. It contains no pronouncement as to what the colour 
of the Colour Red is (i.e., it does not say that the Colour Red is red-- 
it says only that the Colour Red is). Our insistence on this point 
does lead to a problem. By what reason could we, having assumed that 
the Colour Red is, conclude that the Colour Red is not blue? The infer- 
ence is possible. It is possible by means of the supposition that the 
Colour Red is just simply the Colour Red and nothing else--in which 
case, the Colour Red is not even red. A number of points can be made 
in defence of this supe ieee (and, of course, a number can be made 
against it), but two points in particular are relevant to this discus- 


sion. First, since something can be red without being the Colour Red, 
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"being red' will not be the same as 'being the Colour Red'; and so, 
one does not make an assumption as to the colour of the Colour Red 
when one assumes that the Colour Red is. Second, the supposition gives 
to the Colour Red the status of a universal. For, as we know, a 
universal is what an entity becomes when it no longer enjoys the bene- 
fits that accrue to ordinary things. Turning now to the other side of 
the analogy, our result there will be that the One is just simply the 
One and nothing else--in which case the One is not even one. And there 
will be two further analogous results. First, since something can be one 
without being the One, 'being one' will not be the same as 'being the 
One's; and, so one does not make an assumption as to whether the One is 
one when one assumes that the One is. Second, the presupposition that 
the One is just simply the One gives to the One the status of a univer- 
: 28 
sal, or as Plato might say 'a Form'. 
It is often claimed that the purpose of the first round is 
; : 29 ; : 

to deny to the One every possible predicate. The metaphysical option 
gives us a new understanding of what this claim means. There is, though, 
a serious drawback to the option. It would lead to misrepresentation 
of some of the arguments. Let me demonstrate how such misrepresentation 
would occur. At 136cd, we have the following argument. 

e « « the One cannot have any parts or be a whole. For a part is 

a part of a whole; and a whole means that from which no part is 

missing. So, whether you speak of the One as 'a whole’ or as 

"having parts', in either case the One would consist of parts and 

in that way be many and not one. 


If this argument were read in accordance with the metaphysical option, 


the latter part of it would run: 
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- e« « whether you speak of the One as 'a whole' or as ‘having 
parts', in either case the One would consist of parts and in 
that way be many and not the One. 
We may note that this interpretation of the argument involves a petitio. 
There is, though, a more significant observation to be made here. The 
former representation of the argument presupposes that there is a logical 
relation of contrariety between 'one' and 'many' (such that a thing cannot 
be said to be one, if it is said to be many). An important lesson which 
we may learn from this observation is that given the supposition 'The 
One is one', and given the logical relation between 'one' and 'many', 
~ ¢4# 
there should be a logical difference between Parmenides' use of 7O EV 
ef 
and his use of €¥. The difference may be marked in the following way. 
. 0 
With regard to 70 €V, the expression is used substantively to identify 
cs 
an entity which we call 'the One'. With regard to €W, the expression 
is used predicatively to ascribe, what we might call, an attribute; 
and furthermore, an attribute which is contrary to the attribute 'being 
30 
many'. 
By now, it should be quite obvious that those commentators 
who believe the hypothesis to be 'The One is! would not wish to dis- 
tinguish between the metaphysical and logical options. Were they to 
observe the distinction, they could no longer claim that Parmenides 
supposes that the One is one when he states the hypothesis 'The One is'. 
But it is evident, and universally conceded, that Parmenides does sup- 
pose that the One is one. I have brought to our attention the differences 


between the claims 'The One is!’ and 'The One is one’ for two reasons. 


First, those differences are of no little importance when it comes to 
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giving an account of the Parmenides. Second, the differences are no less 
important when it comes to giving a translation of the dialogue. Of 
particular significance is the suggested difference between Parmenides' 
4 ¢0 “ €7 
use Of 7O €y and his use of €V. We, though, have already reviewed some 
important passages where the observation of this difference is recommended. 
Owen, while believing the hypothesis to be 'The One is', 
nonetheless appears to appreciate the exegetical difficulties presented 
31 
by that hypothesis. For he has offered a thesis which can be directed 
to the difficulties. Unfortunately, I do not fully understand Owen's 
statement of the thesis. But, what I do understand of it has a bearing 
on this discussion. Concerning the opening of the first round, Owen 
says, 
(Ie l3ics) ThesOnerissonc and snotymanys....., Eromathic, 1t is 
deduced that the One cannot have parts or members or be a whole. 
Very likely (1) depends on a confusion between the identifying 
and predicative use of "S is P": One is not the same as Many and 
so is not many of anything. Let us call this the I/P confusion. 
It is surely one source of the so-called "self-predication assump- 
tion" which characterizes the theory of Forms both in earlier 
dialogues and particularly in Socrates’ account of the theory in 
Parm. 128e-130a.32 
I have a minor criticism to make of this statement. If the I/P confusion 
is relevant only to statements of the form "S is P", then the confusion 
is not relevant to the hypothesis "The One is", since this hypothesis 
Moeenot of Ghe form "S) is]PY. his is, though, a minor criticism. 
The I/P confusion can be made relevant to the hypothesis ''The One is". 
If Parmenides were to believe that when he says "The One is'', he does 


not only identify something which we call 'the One' but also reveals 


what the nature of the One is (that nature being 'to be one'), he would 
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thereby commit the I/P confusion. There are several arguments which 
can be cited in support of this contention. Two such arguments occur 
at 139bc. They are, 
(i) Were it (sc. the One) other than itself, it would be other 
than one and so would not be one. (ii) And if it were the same as 
another, it would be that other and not be itself; so that, in 
this case again, it would not be just what it is, one, but other 
than one. 
Since Parmenides is here concerned about the identity of the One, he could 
have--if he had wanted to--argued in the following manner. 
Were the One other than itself, it would be other than the One 
and so would not be the One. And if it were the same as another, 
it would be that other and not itself; so that in this case again, 
it would not just be what it is, the One, but other than the One. 
The important difference between what Parmenides does argue and what 
he could have argued is that in the former there is shifting between 
the reason that the One would not be itself and the reason that the One 
would not be one, while in the latter there is no such shifting. As 
for the significance of the shifting, a reasonable speculation would 
seem to be that Parmenides sees no logical difference between the One 
being the One and the One being one; in which case, he would be confused. 
But however reasonable this speculation may seem, I think that we should 
withhold the criticism. 
Although Owen's thesis may aptly be titled 'The I/P confusion’, 
Owen himself is not prepared to bring the criticism implicit in such 
a name down upon Plato's head. While it is true that the I/P confusion 
is present among the arguments of the second part, we may say that 


where it is present, Parmenides is exploiting it, rather than suffering 


from it. For there are a number of arguments in which Parmenides 
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disentangles the confusion. Owen cites one such argument. Another 
occurs at 157be, where Parmenides argues that the things other than 
the One are nevertheless one in some sense (such would not be possible, 
if to be one were to be the One). This latter mentioned argument is 
found in the third round. In the fourth round, Parmenides turns things 
about by exploiting the 1/P confusion. There, he argues that the 
things other than the One cannot be one in any sense; the turn-around 
being made possible by the assumption that to be one is to be the One. 
Now, this evidence strongly suggests that the I/P confusion (or rather, 
the exploitation of it) might well be the source of various dialectical 
conflicts. On that possibility, we may anticipate that Owen's thesis 
will have some utility when we come to analyzing the arguments of the 
second part. There is ane further point which I wish to make about 
Owen's thesis. It concedes that the hypothesis 'The One is' is not 
by itself sufficient to generate the supposition that the One is one. 
Insofar as the thesis lays a bridge between the two claims 'The One is' 
and 'The One is one’, it leads into the logical option. 

There remains the question "Is the I/P confusion present 
to 137c?''. If we believe, as I do, that the hypothesis is ''The One is 
one", we will feel no inclination to suppose that the confusion is 
present there. If the hypothesis were "The One is", the I/P confusion 
would have to be appealed to in order to explain how Parmenides goes on 
to suppose that the One is one. To my mind, no such explanation is 
needed, because Parmenides begins with the supposition that the One is 


one. 
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I wish to argue that the inference of thesis (Nl) depends 
upon, what I will call, the theory of opposites. This theory is a 
fairly ubiquitous feature of Greek philosophizing. Its initial develop- 
ment seems to begin with the Pythagorean table of Spposdcaceen And 
particular applications of the theory can be found in the writings of the 
Eleatics, Atomists, and Sophists.>> We, though, will be primarily con- 
cerned with the influence that the theory has upon Plato's work. 

A basic precept of the theory of opposites is that opposites 
must come in Sat ae (It would appear that Aristotle is prepared to 
observe this precept, even when it comes to the doctrine of the meane: ") 

At any rate, in the Phaedo, we find the following pairs: 
"equal/unequal', 'tall/short', 'hot/cold', 'odd/even'. And in the 
Republic, we find 'beautiful/ugly', 'just/unjust', 'double/half', 
‘large/small', 'heavy/light'. We will refer to these expressions by 
their ancient name; that name being 7ipas 7(. But, the name has to 
be taken as a conventional name; conventional, because the aforementioned 
pairs represent 'a mixed bag'. Furthermore, the fact that they 
represent a mixed bag will require us to do some sorting. For, without 
such sorting, we will not be in a position to answer the question 
"Is the pair 'one/many' a TpOs TC pairing?" 

Greek philosophers, Plato among them, believe that mpes Te 
expressions exhibit a logical behaviour that is comparable to the 
logical behaviour of, what an Aristotelian might wish to call, species- 
terms which are under the same genus-term. (Allow me to give examples 


of what I mean. ‘Round', 'square', ‘triangular', etce., are all species- 
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terms under the genus-term 'shape'. 'Blue', 'red', 'green', etc., are 
all species-terms under the genus-term 'color'.) Plato provides us 
with a revelation of this belief in the Phaedo. He has Socrates say, 
It seems to me not only that the form of tallness itself 
absolutely declines to be short as well as tall, but also that 
the tallness which is in us never admits smallness and declines 
to be surpassed. It does one of two things. Either it gives 
way and withdraws as its opposite shortness approaches, or it 
has already ceased to exist by the time the other arrives. 
(102de) 
On the basis of this, we can take Socrates to be claiming 
that a person cannot, at the same time, have both tallness and shortness. 
In addition to this, since the tallness in a person is supposed to be 
that which makes it true to say of him that he is tall, and since the 
shortness in him is supposed to be that which makes it true to say of 
him that he is short, we can take Socrates to be claiming that we cannot, 
at the same time, say of a person that he is both tall and short. 
What are we to make of this? My speculation on this matter is that 
Socrates is imagining that 'tall' and 'short' have a logical behaviour 
vis-a-vis one another that is very similar to the logical behaviour 
38 ; 
which 'round' and 'square' have vis-a-vis one another. Indeed, it looks 
as if he would be prepared to accept the following analogy. Just as the 
same thing cannot, at the same time, be or be said to be both round and 
square, so likewise the same thing cannot, at the same time, be or be 
said to be both tall and short. This analogy, though, is not very 
strict, as may be shown by generalization. 
(Lt,) When two expressions (say, 9 and) are opposites, a 
subject of discourse cannot be or be said to be both 9 andY. 
(Lt2) When two expressions (say, 9 andW) are species-terms 


under the same genus-term, a subject of discourse cannot be 
or be said to be both 9 andW. 
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Two very important dissimilarities emerge from these generalizations. 
PrUrse, (Lt, ) characterizes a logical technique which operates only in 
connection with term pairings, whereas (Lt) may Operate in connection 
with term sets, some of which are open-ended. (The number system is 
an open-ended set countenanced under o . For we have: one is a 
number, two is a number, three is a number, etc.) Second, opposites, 
unlike species-terms, do not belong under the genus-term. For example, 
whereas 'length' is to be reckoned as the genus-term of 'one metre! 
and 'two metres', there is no genus-term for 'long' and 'short'. 
Despite these differences, there remains the fact that (Lt) and (Lt5) 
are supposed to culminate in the same logical behaviour (viz. a sub- 
ject of discourse cannot be or be said to be both @ and ¥). Tham lace 
is basic to our discussion of the theory of opposites. 

We find arguments which make use of (Lt,) in the writings 
of the Eleatics. There, those arguments are used against the possi- 
bility of 'what-is' being pluralistic. The Atomists, though, use 
similar arguments to disprove the reality of the senses, whilst 
leaving the plurality of 'what-is' unscathed. In light of all this, the 
position which Plato takes in the Phaedo can be seen as one which 
eases the intellectual tensions created by the philosophizing of the 
Eleatics and Atomists. For in the Phaedo, Plato would have tallness 
and shortness (and by parity of reasoning, other mp os 7¢ pairings) 
take turns visiting themselves upon Simmias. This, I suppose, might 
be like having the length three feet and the length four feet take 
respective turns visiting themselves upon a growing boy. At any rate, 


in the Phaedo, Plato's attitude towards 'the opposites' is remarkably 
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different from the attitudes of his precursors. The pre-Socratics 
hold: Since claims such as "Ordinary thing are both hot and cold" 
would be true of ordinary things if they did exist, such claims are 
reasons why they cannot exist. Plato, on the other hand, does not 
accept that such claims are or can be true of ordinary things. His 
attitude is that we must acquire a revised understanding of what we 
mean when we say of something that it is both hot and ne His 
proposed understanding seems to be that we do not mean what we say when 
we say this. 

The fore-going interpretation of the Phaedo is overly 
simplified. And because of its simplicity, it is in all likelihood 
inaccurate, as I have warned in an aside (n. 38). Yet, I do not think 
that it is too far from the truth. My main reason for presenting the 
interpretation is that it outlines a rather remarkable contrast between 
the Phaedo and the Republic. 

In the Republic, Plato uses arguments countenanced by 
(Lt,) to support a quite different thesis. There, Plato still accepts 
(Lt); he still thinks that there is something wrong in saying of a 
subject of discourse that it is, for example, both tall and short. 

But he now allows that we can say of certain subjects that they are 
both tall and ase aie The subjects of discourse of which we can say 
such things are the items of this ordinary world. And his new thesis 
is this: the fact that we can speak thus of ordinary things reveals 

41 


that ordinary things are metaphysically and epistemologically defective. 


Allow me to summarize the preceding. (1) Where @ and 
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are opposites, if we can say of some subject that it is both @ and ye 
then that subject either does not exist (Eleatics) or that subject is 
metaphysically defective (Republic). (II) Where @ and Y are Opposites, 
we cannot not say of a subject of discourse that it is both @ and ¥Y, 
because the condition upon which we could say both would be that the 
subject suffer from contrariety (Phaedo). In short, the theory of 
Opposites requires us to set restrictions either upon what can be or 
upon what we can say. That is to say, the theory forces adjustments 
in either the ordinary world or ordinary language. We may now return 
to the Parmenides. 

In the first part of the Parmenides, we find Socrates main- 
taining that 'one' and 'many' are opposites. He says, 

Even if all things (sc. ordinary things) come to partake of 
both, contrary as they are, and by having a share in both are at 
once like and unlike one another, what is there surprising in 
that? If one could point to things which are simply ‘alike' or 
"unlike' proving to be unlike or alike, that no doubt would be 
portent; but when things which have a share in both are shown 
to have both characters, I see nothing strange in that, Zeno; 
nor yet in a proof that all things that are one by having a share 
in unity and at the same time many by sharing in plurality. But 
if anyone can prove that what is simply Unity itself is many or 
that Plurality itself is one, then I shall begin to be surprised. 
(123e-130a) 

What Socrates is saying here echoes the thesis of the Republic. 
Ordinary things are allowed to partake of contrary Forms; that, after 
all, is the reason for their metaphysical defectiveness. The Forms, 
on the other hand, are not allowed to enjoy the opposites. But the 


point which is most relevant to our discussion is that 'one' and 


/ 
‘many’ are paired on par with the p05 7¢ pairing 'like/unlike'. 
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And so, by application of (Lt, ) we get the following full read-out of 
137c4-5. If the One is one, the One cannot be many; since 'one! and 
"many' are opposites. We have taken quite awhile to arrive at a rather 
simple point. I think, though, that our deliberations towards this 
point will prove useful both presently and later on. 

The aforementioned read-out introduces a philosophical 
consideration by means of which the inference of thesis (Nl) can be 
explained. The consideration is, of course, that 'one' and 'many' 
are opposites. It is important to realize that this kind of consider- 
ation is so familiar to Greek philosophizing that the Greeks would 
hardly feel the need to give voice to it. But for all that, the 
consideration is nonetheless susceptible to a philosophical dispute, 
and even refutation. We will turn our attention in this direction 
presently. 

It is not difficult to understand why dialecticians find 
the theory of opposites useful. They believe that when one's dialect- 
ical opponent is brought to say that the subject of discourse is long 
and short, or beautiful and ugly, or in general forced to concede that 
both terms of a 1p 0s 7¢ pairing may be said of the subject, one has 
forced one's opponent to hold contrary iatre ie This belief does, of 
course, depend upon (Lt,). My objection to the theory is that it 
contains assumptions which cross-fire upon one another. That is to 
say, I believe the theory to be incoherent. 

There are two cross-firing assumptions. The first is 


that one can say of some subjects of discourse both terms of a 
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pairing. This assumption concedes what is a feature of ordinary language. 
We can say of a subject of discourse that it is hot and cold, large 

and small, etc. Consider the statement "Even though this truck is short 
fOrwaatruck.=iCwis Stil letoue One rlor emis garage’... Here. "long" “and 
"short! are said of the same subject; but nevertheless the statement 

is not tinged with contrariety. And the dialectician would be hard- 
pressed to wring an absurdity out of it. What the dialectician does 

is to take advantage of a feature of ordinary language which allows us 
to economize what we say. A situation in which we could say the 
statement which we have just considered is also a situation in which we 
could simply say "The truck is too long". This latter example points 
out that we are allowed to economize and delete the qualification upon 
saying of the truck that it is too long; the qualification being that 
the truck is too long for a certain garage. The dialectician takes his 
start from statements which enjoy the benefits of economizing. And 
thereafter he systematically ignores the qualifications which could be 
brought to bear upon saying 'long' and 'short', 'beautiful' and ‘ugly’, 
etc., of the same subject of discourse. 

Before I proceed to the second assumption, I would like to 
make the reminder that the Socratic dialogues deal extensively with 
TP0S 7¢€ pairings. The following pairs are, to my mind, 77p 65 7¢ 
pairings: ‘pious, impious', 'courageous, cowardly', 'just, unjust', 
"wise, foolish', "temperate, intemperate’. I make this reminder in view 
of the fact that these terms share certain similarities with pairings 


such as 'long, short', ‘hot, cold'. One similarity is that they all 
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admit of comparitives and superlatives. That is to say, ordinary lLan- 
guage provides us with the following expressions: 


pious, more pious, most pious/ hot, hotter, hottest. 
impious, more impious, most impious / cold, colder, coldest. 


Another similarity is that all the terms we are here considering allow 
us to make statements of comparison. We can say "This desk is as long as 
that desk". Similarly, we can say "Simmias is as courageous as Cebes'"'. 
But the most important similarity is that the 7p Os 7¢ terms of the 
Socratic dialogues, no less than other npos Te terms, admit of quali- 
fication. Examples of this are "He is pious for a merchant", and "It 
is courageous for an ordinary citizen to take up arms in defence of his 
country", and "He is just for a used car dealer'’. Just as saying of a 
truck that it is too long for this parage qualifies saying of it that it 
is too long, so likewise saying of a man that he is pious for a merchant 
qualifies saying of him that he is pious. We find in the Socratic 
dialogues an awareness of this third feature of the above expressions. 
Indeed, the awareness of the feature plays an important role in the 
arguments of these dialogues. For Socrates argues that mpos 7Go quali- 
fications are irrelevant to saying what piety is, or to saying what 
justice is, etc. Socrates' arguments bring us to the second of cross- 
firing assumptions. The arguments presuppose the second assumption. 

In the Socratic dialogues, in the Phaedo, in the Republic, 
and in the Parmenides, Plato has Socrates argue as if 110s 7¢ ~terms 
ascribe, what we might call, attributes. Therein likes the second 
assumption. In this regard, we may reflect upon a passage from the 
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Per if they (virtues) are many and various, vet at least they 
all have some common character which makes them virtues. That is 
what ought to be kept in view by anyone who answers the question, 
what is virtue? (72cd) 

Socrates is suggesting that statements which enter qualifications upon 
saying of someone that he is virtuous are irrelevant to saying what 
virtue is. For he has rejected Meno's attempts to say what virtue is 

by saying what is virtuous for a man, and what is virtuous for a woman, 
and what is virtuous for a child, and so on. The important point in 

this is that Socrates believes that we can say what virtue is independent 
of saying what sorts of things can be virtuous. His belief presupposes 
that virtue is an attribute. But the logic of the word, when compared 
with genuine predicative expressions (i.e., expressions which do ascribe 
attributes), reveals that virtue is not an attribute. 

It is time to make light of an important difference between 
71pos 7t terms and predicative expressions. As we have seen, a basic 
feature of the former is that they admit of qualification. But predica- 
tive expressions never require nor even allow qualification. We may 
consider two examples which show that predicative expressions do not 
require qualification. We, for example, can come to know that 'this 
thing here' is one metre long without having to know that it is a 
coffee table. Similarly, we do not need to know that 'this thing here' 
is a moon rock to know that it weighs 352 grams. Consider, on the 
other hand, the claim "Simmias is virtuous". If this claim is made 
without reference to Simmias' manly comportment, or without reference 
to the ways in which he discharges his family responsibilities, or, 


should he be a public officer of the state, without reference to his 
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manner of fulfilling his office, if in short the claim is baldly as- 
serted without any intention of making reference to the ways Simmias 
lives his life, then the claim is not yet a candidate for truth or 
falsity. And what is more, it might even be meaningless. Consider 
also the claim "Simmias is courageous'’. It makes a difference whether 
we say this of 'Simmias, the ordinary citizen' or 'Simmias, the profes- 
sional soldier'. Danger is not a frequent feature of ordinary lite. 
Where the ordinary citizen contends with danger, we are inclined to 
call him courageous. But a professional soldier, in the same situation, 
might be doing no more than his duty. For this, we would be less in- 
clined to call him courageous. These examples, I take it, reveal that 
whereas predicative expressions do not require qualification, 71poSs TC 
terms do. We may now consider the proposition that predicative expres- 
sions do not allow qualification. Our discussion will proceed from 
three examples. 

(a) Cebes is tall for a Greek. 

(b) Cebes is 180 centimetres tall. 

(c) Cebes is 180 centimetres tall for a Greek. 
Examples (a) and (b) present the contrast which we have been consider- 
ing. Example (c) raises the issue of whether the contrast is merely 
an incidental feature of ordinary language. More precisely, the issue 
is this: Is it possible to qualify a predicative expression in the 
way suggested by (c)? Ina sense, (c) is possible. For we can say 
and write the words contained in the example. And there are philoso- 
phical profligates who do defend the thesis "What we can say, we can 


mean", Be that as it may, whatever the meaning of (c), it would be 
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absurd to think that (c) has reference to a way of measuring which is 
made possible by some peculiar trait of the Greek people. Quite 
simply, there are not various kinds of metre measures. There is not 
one kind of measure for sizing Greeks, nor another kind for sizing 
Russians, nor another for sizing Canadians. My point is that-the metre 
system allows us to measure without regard to the kinds of things which 
may be measured. Any purported meaning of (c) which attempts to challenge 
this point is an absurd meaning. I, though, am convinced that the quali- 
fication entered in (c)--viz., 'for a Greek'--is meaningless. For the 
qualification can only endanger the means by which we can say how tall 
Cebes is. In general, then, qualifications upon predicative expressions 
are not allowable. 

The facts necessary for showing the theory of opposites 
to be incoherent are now at our disposal. The theory inclines its 
adherents towards believing that it operates over pairs of contrary 
predicates; which is also to say that the theory is thought to operate 
over term pairings, members of which ascribe contrary attributes. 
This claim is evidenced by the fact that the pre-Socratics take them- 
selves to reveal contradictions within ordinary reality when arguing 
from mpés 7€ pairings. Moreover, the Socratic dialogues provide 
evidence which shows that Socrates takes the MpOs 226 “texmss iviietue F, 
'piety', 'courage', etc. to be predicative. But, on the other hand, 
there is the fact that 1pos 7¢€ terms are not predicative expressions, 
the fact that they do not ascribe attributes; otherwise they would 


not admit of qualification. Greek philosophers do partially acknowledge 
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this fact, insofar as they argue from claims which have both members 
of a mpos 7C pairing said of the same subject of discourse. To 
the extent that the theory permits, for example, both 'great' and 
"small' to be said of the same subject, the theory observes a feature 
of ordinary language. But the belief that 7705 7¢ terms are predica- 
tive engenders a misunderstanding of ordinary language, and an inco- 
herency in the theory. The misunderstanding and the incoherency arise 
from the fact that 70S 7t terms are not predicative and the presup- 
position that the terms are predicative. 

We may turn our present discussion towards the Parmenides. 
If the first argument of the first round depends on the theory of 
ereceares. then the argument falls with the theory. Now, given the 
evidence of the first part of the dialogue (viz. 128e-130a), it is 
reasonable to suppose that the pairing 'one/many' is being treated 
as a pos 7¢ pairing. Hence, our argument against the theory of 
Opposites affords us a general reason for discounting the first argu- 
ment of the first round. There is, though, a special reason which 
also may be given for discounting the first argument. I will state 
the special reason later on. Presently, we may move on, and widen 
the scope of our inquiry. 

I have spoken of DOS 7Té as a conventional name; conven- 
tional, because it applies to a mixed bag of different kinds of terms. 
I wish to offer a sorting of the bag. I will divide Tpos 7¢ terms into 
three Sie The first group is to be called 'the C-group'; so named, 


because the terms within this group admit of comparitives. The second 
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group is to be called 'the R-group'; for it comprises relative terms. 
And the third group is to be called 'the P-group'; for the pairings within 
the group consist of polar opposites. 

Most of the aforementioned examples belong to the C-group. 
There are, though, two subdivisions within this group. Some C-group 
pairings align themselves with genera-terms; some do not. Examples of 
pairings which align with genera-terms are 'hot/cold', 'tall/short', 
'light/heavy'. Alignments are possible in the following ways: 


(Al) S, is as C as So; hence S, and Sj are the same G. (Eg., 
this table is as long as that table; hence they are the same 


length.) 
Notice that this alignment is possible for both members of a C-group 
pairing; eg., this table is as short as that table, hence they are 
the same length. 
(A2) Sj is C-er than S9; hence they are different G's. (Eg., 
this cup is heavier than that cup; hence they are different 
weights.) 
Those C-group pairings which do not align with genera-terms generally 
go by the name 'moral and aesthetic predicates'. As examples, we may 
cite 'good/bad', 'beautiful/ugly', 'just/unjust', 'courageous/cowardly', 
etc. Consider the claim "Helen is as beautiful as Aphrodite". And 
ponder these questions. Would the truth of this claim make possible 
an inference comparable to 'These sticks are the same length, since 
they are as long as one another''? Can we align '. . . as beautiful as... .' 
with an expression of the form '. . . the same G'? Various philosophers 


have suggested that such an alignment is possible. They have taken 


beauty to be the genus of things which are beautiful, goodness to be 
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the genus of things which are good, justice to be the genus of things 
which are just, etc. We, though, are quite familiar with the philoso- 
phical problems which attend this general position. And existence of 
those problems is sufficient to warrant our division of C-group pair- 
ings. Nonetheless, even though we mark a difference between the moral 
and aesthetic terms and the other C-group pairings, there remain two 
important similarities. First, all C-group terms admit of comparitives 
and superlatives; they admit of more and less, and of most and least. 
Second, all such terms also admit of qualification. 

The second class of mp 0s 7¢ pairings will have the name 
'"R-group'. The basic feature of the terms belonging to this group is 
that the terms reveal that there is a relationship between two subjects 
of discourse without revealing what the relationship is. Consider 
the following statements. 

Ci)? *This*car vis “the ’samevas that car’ 

CLO)EGThis deskeYselike. that® desk. 

(111) ™ This*stick “isvequal™ toe! that’ stick. 

The truth of the first statement depends upon a fact such as the two 
cars being of the same model. There are, though, other ways in which 
cars may be the same. In addition to making statement (i), it is 
possible for someone to go on to say "For neither of them works"; and 
in going on to say this, he has revealed facts in terms of which state- 
ment (i) would be true. In any case, the point is that statement (i) 
does not make Muehe of any facts by virtue of which it would be true to 


claim (i). And since such relevant facts underlie what the relationship 
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is, statement (i) can do no more than indicate that there is a relation- 
ship. The same point can be made about (ii) and (iii). There are many 
ways in which desks may be like one another. Statement (ii), though, 
does not reveal any facts relevant to saying in what way the two desks 
are alike. As for the two sticks, it is possible for them to be equal 
in length or equal in weight or both. But no facts relevant to these 
different ways of being equal are disclosed by statement (iii). 
It is interesting, perhaps even philcsophically significant, 
that while the early and middle dialogues deal extensively with 
pairings from the C-group, the second part of the Parmenides is directly 
concerned with the R-group pairings 'same/different', 'like/unlike’, 
"equal/unequal'. At any rate, a passage from the second indicates 
rather explicitly Parmenides' intention to treat 'same' and 'different' 
as if they ascribe contrary attributes. . 
Dot 9, _.* 1 of eu 2 2 42 , a 
QUTO Té TAVTOV kac 76 ETEPOV AP OUK EVavTla anaghocs, ~flis S'ou; - 
? DP 4pre > a ¢ s A fr ’ sy) 
H obdv eOéhnovec zadrov ev Te ETE) TO ETEp EV TAVI® NOTE Etvac; 
my 2 2 4 hes - wf és 2 f 2 a o af 
Obx €Oedyoer.- Ke apa. TO ETEgOV Ev TR AUTH PYOEMOTE ESTAL, 
VN vf a Jf r) Pp 2 , ¢4 v4 Ic?’ 
Oveev EOTL Tu ovTWy EV & ETTIV TS ETEpOV xooVOV ovdseva ° 
& 
(146d5-9) 
Our response to this manner of philosophizing is that it is incoherent. 
More importantly, we have the means to diagnose what has gone wrong. 
: : 2 4 ¢ 
Sameness and difference (if we may speak this way) are not €Yavta any 
Aces - Hence, the suggestion that they cannot be in the same thing at 
the same time falls. Similarly suspect are the arguments which would 


have the One and the Others either both the same as and different from 


One another or neither the same as or different from one another. But, 
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the view which we have developed in this section affords us only a 
partial 'handle' on the arguments from Sameness, Difference, Likeness, 
etc. Section (D) imports further philosophical equipment for analyzing 
these arguments. 

The final class of POS TL pairings will take the name 
'P-group’. Within this class are the expressions 'finite/infinite', 
‘in motion/at rest', and 'temporal/atemporal'. These pairings can be 
philosophically troublesome; and this is something which the Parmenides 
does exploit at times. The most significant feature of these pairings 
is that (Lt, ) seems to become a valid logical technique when used in 
connection with the pairings. For each of the pairings contain 'polar 
opposites' between which there is no middle ground. Hence, the possi- 
bility of qualification does not arise in connection with them. Further- 
more, One term of each pairing may be aligned with a genus-term, while 
the other term may be used to deny the applicability of that genus term. 
('Finite' may be aligned with the genus-term 'number'; but as for 
'infinite', to say of something that it is infinite is to deny that it 
has a number. 'In motion’ may be aligned with 'velocity'; as for ‘at 
rest', the terms may be used to say of something that it has no velocity. 
'Temporal' may be aligned with 'time'; as for 'atemporal', to say of 
something that it is atemporal is to deny that it has a time.) These 
facts indicate a difference between C-group terms and P-group terms. 
Both terms of a C-group pairing align with the same genus-term. For 
example, something which is 20 degrees Centigrade in temperature may 
be said to be both hot and cold. But something which is ten in number 


cannot be said to be both finite and infinite. Thus, insofar as polar 
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Opposites do not admit of qualification, and insofar as such opposites 
do not align with the same genus-term, it appears that (Lt) is a valid 
logical ene when used in connection with them. 

We may now consider what conditions are presupposed by the 
use of these pairings. Our purpose is that of settling a framework in 
terms of which we may analyze those conflicts which arise in connection 
with P-group pairings. We can fairly say that 'finite' means 'having 
some number'. As for 'infinite', we might say that it means the opposite 
of 'finite’'. But if we were to say just this, and no more, we would be 
inviting difficulties. If infinite were to mean no more than ‘having 
no number', unicorns and centaurs would be infinite. There are three 
conditions which are applicable to the use of 'infinite'. That which 
is said to be 'infinite' Ree be something (i) which we can begin to 
count, and (ii) which we can continue to count, and (iii) which we 
cannot finish counting. Thus, the possibility of counting is a condi- 
tion relevant to using both 'finite' and 'infinite'. At any rate, we 
see that 'having no number' is ambiguous between 'not being countable 
(at all)' and 'being infinite'. We find a similar ambiguity in connec- 
tion with Parmenides' use of anetpov . In the first round, Parmenides 
argues, 
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ay] 

In saying of the One that it is aTE(pov, Parmenides here means that 

it is neither limited nor unlimited. This claim is analogous to "Unicorns 

~/ 

are neither finite nor infinite". But in the second round, ANECPOV, 
. ° 3 . 2 a ~/ ai ‘ 

acquires a different meaning. Parmenides asks, Oodko0v ANECLPOV av TO 
a C0 s eh SN 2/ 

nA7Oos OVTW 76 €EV OV ec 3 We may schematize these facts. 


Not being countable 
Having no number 


“Infinite 
SE countable (in a sense) 
Having a number Finite 


Having no parts 
vs 
Amecpov 

Unlimited 


57 the Eres Having parts 
Ne pas — Limited 

Earlier I said that 70s 7¢ pairings from the P-group can prove to be 
philosophically troublesome. The schemata bear my point out. Of parti- 
cular relevance to the Parmenides is the fact that the second schema 
shows that the opposition between a TE (pov and mré pas can be exploited 
in different directions. 

Similar schemata can be developed for 'in motion/at rest! 
and 'temporal/atemporal'. This, though, will be done within our com- 
mentary. 

There remains one question to be answered within the space 
Groetnis section. “lteis= els one ta mpos 7 nea aap My answer is 
"No'. 'One' has a genus-term; viz., 'number'. Furthermore, it belongs 
to a set of species-terms that are under the head of 'number'. It belongs 


Withs "two'. ‘three",” ‘fours etc. /Hence; “one! is ’an expression over 


which (Lt2), and not (Lt, ) Operates; which means that there is a logical 
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disparity between 'one' and 'many'. For 'many' is a C-group term. 
'Many' admits of a comparitive and a superlative (viz., more and most). 
Pimavso vada tsvofrqualrimtcat Tone Viz. ies) ce COO Many) LOT 4. 3! ). In 
fact, 'many' belongs to the C-group pairing 'few/many'. In which case, 
(Lt,) becomes the operative technique to be used in connection with many. 
Earlier, I spoke of a special reason for discounting the first argument 
of the first round. That reason is now available. Even if the theory 
of opposites were generally valid, its basic technique is nevertheless 
inapplicable to the pairing 'one/many'. This conclusion underlines a 
point which emerged at the beginning of this section. The apparent 
truth of the first argument of the first round is owed to a grammatical, 
and not a logical, relation between 'one' and 'many'. 

I might just add here that the Ancients did come to treat 
"one' as if it were a 71905 7¢ expression. They came to philosophize 
with expressions such as 'as one as', ‘more one than', and 'most ar 
This manner of philosophizing is closely connected with one of their 

48 

major philosophical endeavors--that of saying what substance is. We 


will have occasion to briefly consider this endeavor in the following 


section, where we will ask "Is 'one' a formal concept expression?". 
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(D) 


In this section, I discuss Ryle's thesis on the Parmenides. 
His thesis does, I believe, contain an important insight; an insight, 
which is relevant to many of the arguments in the second part. 

Ryle holds that the purpose of the Parmenides is to show 
that contradictions and absurdities result when the distinction between 

49 
formal concepts and material concepts is violated. We may distinguish 
two features of the thesis. First, it offers to explain the conflicts 
of the dialogue in terms of the failure to observe an important distinc- 
tion. Second, it purports that the purpose of the dialogue is to demon- 
strate the necessity of such a distinction. Now, I will speak of the 
former as 'the basic feature of the thesis'. At any rate, the whole 
thesis may be confronted with the following question: How does the 
Parmenides accomplish the demonstration of the necessity for a distinc- 
tion between formal concepts and material concepts? Ryle's answer is, 
When we treat a formal concept as if it were a non-formal or 


proper concept, we are committing a breach of 'logical syntax'. 
But what shows us that we are doing this? The deductive deriva- 


tions of absurdities and contradictions shows it, and nothing 
else can. Russell's proof that, in his code symbolism, 9 cannot 


be a value of x in the propositional function Qx is only another 
exercise in the same genre as Plato's proof that Unity cannot go 
into the gap in the sentence-frame '.4.°s exists" or +'. . . does 
not exist!. 0 
This appeal to Russell is understandable. For Russell would have us 
understand that the contradictions generated by the function 9(Qx) 
underline the need for a distinction which forecloses on the function. 


By imputing a similar purpose to Plato, Ryle may see the Parmenides 


as demonstrating the need for a distinction between formal and material 
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concepts. But we may challenge this view of the dialogue. And we may 
2 ot s 

do so by also appealing to Russell. A philosopher who lacks a healthy 
sense for reality will, by virtue of his failing, misunderstand the 
nature of paradoxes and dilemmas. For paradoxes and dilemmas will make 
him suspicious, not of his philosophizing, but rather of reality. Indeed, 
the history of philosophy is full of countless theorizers who have offered 
deductive derivations of absurdities and contradictions to show that 
reality is unreal. And so, the fact that the Parmenides contains deriva- 
tions of absurdities and contradictions cannot be counted as a sufficient 
reason for concluding that the purpose of the dialogue is to reveal a 
distinction which forecloses on the absurdities and contradictions. This 
criticism, though, is one which has been previously made, and there is no 
need to dwell on it. Rather, we should learn what we can from the basic 
feature of Ryle's thesis. 

I would like to cite two objections that have been brought 
against Ryle's thesis. Runciman has argued, 

Ryle's whole interpretation implicitly attributes to Plato a 
knowledge of the distinction between semantics and ontology which 
Plato never possessed. Now this distinction is obviously relevant 
to a critical examination of Plato's views, and it is a distinction 
of which Aristotle was certainly aware. But there is abundant 
evidence in Plato's dialogues that he himself was not--that is to 
say, that he was incapable of distinguishing a purely logical or 
syntactical question as such. 22 

Quite simply, the objection is that Ryle's thesis is too sophisticated. 
Be that as it may, it is important to realize that Runciman has conceded 
that the distinction is 'obviously relevant to a critical examination of 


Plato's views'. For my part, I am prepared to make this same conces- 


sion. More importantly, I wish to incorporate the basic feature of 
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Ryle's thesis into our critical examination. Owen puts the second 
objection. 
- e « he does not, of course, offer to show that Plato's anti- 
nomies follow from their first premisses as directly as those 
wnich Russell collected to argue the need for a theory of types. 
On Ryle's own survey of the Parmenides there seem to be many other 
premisses and assumptions intervening in the plot. The reader 
is left to wonder whether these interventions are systematic or 
perhaps just random--as they might be expected to be, for example, 
on Robinson's thesis that Plato "is genuinely failing to notice 
the extra premisses as such''’. But the answer, I think,is that 
they are systematic. 
Runciman objects that Ryle's thesis does too much. Owen objects that 
it does too little. But neither is inclined to reject its basic feature. 
Neither would suggest that the dialogue does not violate a valid distinc- 
tion between formal concepts and material concepts. Of course, this is 
not to say that they have criticized Ryle unfairly. The difficulties 
of which they speak are genuine. Nonetheless, we may insist that those 
difficulties bear upon only that feature of the thesis which purports 
to state the purpose of the Parmenides. Their criticisms do not affect 
the utility of its other feature. In this section, I hope to show to 
which arguments of the dialogue, and in what ways, the basic feature of 
Ryle's thesis is applicable. 

Before taking on the task of presenting and assessing 
evidence which is relevant to my present purpose, I would like to make 
a few comments about the distinction between formal concepts and 
material concepts. I do not think that we should view the distinc- 
tion as something which reveals a fundamental difference between two 


kinds of concepts. For I do not think that we can give a singular 


definition of material concepts. I would urge that we see the expression 
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"material concepts' as a foil to 'formal concepts'. In my opinion, 

the utility of the distinction resides in th fact that it isolates a 
select group of expressions as formal concept expressions. When it 
comes to identifying expressions as material concepts, we should not 
take ourselves to have revealed anything insightful about the expressions 
so identified. Rather, we should take ourselves to be saying no more 
than that they are not formal concept expressions. At any rate, while 
I think there to be a utility in speaking of material concepts, I do 
not think that such claims will have much significance. Concerning 
formal concept expressions, let us briefly consider two questions: 
first, what is a formal concept?; second, how may we identify a formal 
concept expression? If the first question is intended as an invitation 
to define formal Reasicy then we should, I think, forego answering it. 
For I am convinced that Ryle's intuitions concerning formal concept 
expressions are dead-right. The most basic of his intuitions is this: 
By their paradoxes, you shall know them. 

I consider the following expressions to be formal concept 
expressions: ‘a¥is' > ='same | different’ 7°" Fike") "unlike?, sequal jrand 
"unequal'. In each case, it is possible to generate various paradoxes 
by taking the expression to be substantive, or predicative, or a genus- 

9/ 
term, etc. The treatment which €97/V receives in the opening of the 
second round is an excellent case in point. There, Parmenides speaks 
of 'the being of the One', and also of Being simpliciter and the One 
Ssimpliciter. The phrase 'the one of the One!' suggests that 'being' 


is to be understood as a genus-term, analogous to terms such as 'color', 
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"size', and 'shape'. (The similarity underlying the analogy is given 
by phrases such as 'the color of the One', 'the size of the One', and 
'the shape of the One'.) Parmenides then goes on to speak of érriv 
as if it were a substantive term. He asks, 

Oikobv ws Addo re TymKalYov To Ere 70d Ev; (142c4) 

Further evidence indicates that EorrVv is supposed to stand for Being 
simpliciter. Now, the opening of the second round is a curious aud 
paradoxical passage. And I am suggesting that we may better under- 
stand its arguments and conclusion by variously modelling ea 
will follow through on this suggestion shortly. Let us, though, first 
consider some simpler paradoxes. Towards showing that the One and the 
Others are alike, Parmenides argues, 

Ene} yoov ere pov TOY BAAwy EGava, kad TAMA OV ETEpa 
av éxeivou ety. - Te! wv; - Obkody ovTws ETEpoV TWV AA) wy, 
Wenep kal rota éxelvou, kal odTe wdddoy obre Frrov; Té yao 
av; - Ee BOA nATE Waddoy uFTE GTTOY, CHOlWS, (147¢2-6) 

And he redoubles this argument with the conclusion that, 

Ovrody 4 eTepoy elvac ménoybey rev BMwy Kae Tada 
ékelvou wradrws, TadTy Tadroy av me novOcra elev To Te 
év rots Arrocs Kad TAMA TH Eve, (147¢6-8) 
Parmenides is here treating ETEPOS as if it were a predicative expression, 
and as such capable of being entered into the following argument pattern: 
ties wicePsaand(S 


1 Z 


hardly imagine a paradox more curious than "The One and the Others are 


is P, then S, and S2 have the same G. One can 


alike insofar as they are different". But, in fact there is one. 
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Parmenides also argues, 

"Adra BV 76 ve O/L0coVv 7a AVOLOC Ww évavTiov.~ Nad .- Odkosv 
kat ro éTepov rip 7a07@.- Kad rovTo ~ "Ada pv Kat 7odTo x éGdvy, 
ws dpa 76 ev rots adlos Tabrév. - EPdvy yap. - Todvavrtev de ye nddos 
dort 7d etvac radrey rots ANhecs 7 tb éTEpOV etvac TeV AAAwv. - Ndvo 
ge. Me ye pr Erepov, Suovov dv. -Nal.-“He Aa 7adrov, avépnocoy 
tera Kard Tovvavriov 71d00s Td Suotobv7e Maer. (148a6-b5) 

So as to leave us without any doubts as to his meaning, Parmenides 
summarizes the conclusions of the above arguments. 

O ry) HIP aie a ws Meee? Ae hey a \ 

ocow apa Kal avonocoy Ex7arc TOEV TOs AALS, 7 MEV 
ETEpov, Suocoy, Ff se TadTOv, Avomorev. (148c1-2) 
At any rate, the key assumption within the latter argument is that 
Sameness is an attribute (for which 'same' would be the corresponding 
predicative expression) which is contrary to the attribute Difference. 
The ensuing paradox is sufficient reason for condemning the argument 
and its assumptions. 

Even though the above arguments demonstrate the applica- 
bility of the basic feature of Ryle's theis to the dialogue, I wish to 
propose an amendment to the thesis. The amendment is proposed in 
light of the fact that the thesis, as it now stands, does not account 
for all the conflicts to which it is relevant. The thesis, as it now 
stands, reads: The Parmenides treats formal concept expressions as if 
they were material concept expressions. But, in fact, there are argu- 
ments which treat formal concept expressions as formal concepts. In 


other words, in the course of the dialogue, formal concept expressions 
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are shifted between formal concept roles and material concept roles. 
Hence, the amendment is that the Parmenides treats formal concept expres- 
sions as if they could be both formal concept and material concept ex- 
pressions. The amendment will allow us to characterize certain conflicts 
which arise between the affirmative and negative round, and also other 
conflicts which occur within the affirmative rounds. We will find argu- 
ments whose conclusions depend upon treating formal concepts as material 
concepts conflicting with other arguments whose conclusions depend upon 
treating formal concepts as formal concepts. An excellent example of 

the shifting of formal concepts between roles is found at 139d. 

Ose qv radrey ye EavTe® Eorac.— Més §' 00; — Odx 
Atep Tov éves Duors, avTy SyWov Kac rou 7advrod,- Td 
Sf: “Ore ook, enedav Tabrev yevy7ac Toe EN. 

7) N / \ — a = a .\ U 
xcyvevac.~ “Adda 7¢ wv, - Tos Moddocs 7a d7ov yevouevov 
Tara avayen yiyverOa AAN’ odx Ev. 

Here, on the one hand, Obx qe p TOU éVOS Doves, aurny Sy 70v Kac 
TOU 7aUTOO casts QOTOS into a material concept role; for it presumes that 
Sameness is a genus. On the other hand, though “Orc ook ETMELS AV 
TAUTOV yEVATAL TH TE, Ev }CyVeTal shifts aUTOS back into a formal 
concept role, where it functions to make possible comparisons. In this 
case, the comparison is between 'the many' and something which is becoming 
many. Notice that Parmenides is arguing that something which becomes 

the shen as the Many must become many. By parity of reasoning, it is 
possible to argue that something which becomes the same as the One must 


become one. Of course, Parmenides does not offer this argument. Rather, 
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he goes on to argue that Sameness is different from the One. There are 

a good number of arguments in which formal concept expressions are shifted 
between formal roles and material roles. And in the course of our comment- 
ary, we will have occasion to review them. Presently, I would like to 
state a philosophical consideration which shows the necessity for the 
shifting of formal concept expressions when formal concepts are presumed 

to be material concepts. 

Let us accept simplistic characterizations of formal and 
material concepts. Let us, on the one hand, say of formal concepts that 
they are modes of combination. On the other, we say of material con-— 
cepts that they are the elements within the combinations made possible 
by formal concepts. We will apply these characterizations to an example 
no less simple than they are. The example is "The apple is red". The 
elements combined within the example are a substance-term (viz., 'the 
apple!'.), and a,color-term.(viz., ‘red'). As for the copula, since it 
is a mode of combination, it makes it possible for us to go beyond 
speaking of some substance, and also beyond speaking of some color, 
towards saying what the color of this substance is. Now, if the mode 
of combination is taken to be an element of the combination (i.e., if 
the formal concept is taken to be a material concept), the mode must 
then have two roles; otherwise there will be no combination. Unless 
the mode is both an element of that which is bound and a mode of binding , 
the elements will not be in combination. With regard to our example, the 
utterance "The apple is red" would be, not a statement, but merely a 


series of expressions, each of which is identifying a different element, 
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if 'is' were only an element of the utterance. Quite simply, then, a 
shifting between roles is required. We now have both a textual evidence 
and a philosophical consideration to give in support of the amendment to 
Ryle's thesis. 

The amended thesis will permit us to analyze conflicts which 
arise between the affirmative and negative rounds, and furthermore to 
analyze conflicts which arise within the affirmative rounds. In this 
connection, we may here consider arguments from the first and 
second rounds. In the first round, we find the following argument. 

£repov fe ye Crepov obk SeTar, éws av x EV’ ob 
yap ev 77 orgKet ETEPW 7IVOS elval, AMAA pwdvw) 
ie Va fp } tee ¢ 
Teno, ahaw Sé ovSeve. (139¢3-5) 
In this argument, éTEpoS is being cast as a material concept; for the 
argument presumes 'Difference' to be a concept which makes possible 
the sorting of things. It presumes that we may sort a set of items 
into groups, one of which consists of things which are different, the 
other of which consists of things which are not different. Turning to 
the argument in the second round which gives the opposite conclusion, 
we find ETEpOS in a formal concept role. 
ys ¢ Stl 2D 7) a mene rk 2 ’ 
Ovkody ova pny év err, amav9’ eTepa 708 évos, Kae 
To év TV a) év; — lis $? 03: ~ ETepov apa av 609 
v6 éV TOV ZAdwv. (146d3-5) 
Here, éTE pos is used to reveal that there is a contrast between the 
One and the Others. The contrast is made possible by the assumptions 


el AS 
that the One is €Y¥, and that the Others are L°) €V. Indeed, the employ- 
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ment of these assumptions makes it possible to state a way in which the 
One and the Other are different. In any case, the argument observes 
the formal nature of ETE pos : 
Let us now consider a conflict which occurs within the 

affirmative second round. In the second, the contrary conclusions 
"The One is different from the Others'' and ''The One is the same as 

the Others" are argued for. We have just seen the argument for the 
former conclusion; we have seen that it casts ET Epos as a formal con- 
cept expression. As for the latter conclusion, we will see that its 
argument uses ET6p0S as if the expression were a material concept ex- 
pression. 

~ mes > yoov ETE POV ziwy AAhwy Davy, Kal Tada 

you erEpa. av éxedvou ety. ... Obkobv of Erepev etVvat 
némovOgy yay Qddwv Kai TAAAR® ExEelyou WoaUTws 
TadTm TavrTev AV TMerovOcTa Elev TO TE EV Tots adhocs 
Kai Tada TW eve. (147c2-8) 
This argument changes horses in mid-stream. It begins with a claim 
that does not offend the formal nature of ETE POS. But a shift in 

the treatment of ETE POS allows Parmenides to assume that Difference 

is a way of being the same. There are fairly clear indications that 
the presumption behind the argument is that Difference is an attribute. 
For werrovGev and re noy Oora are verbal cognates of 17aGos. From a 
linguistic point of view, we may say that ETE pOS is being modelled as 
a predicative expression. For the suggestion, TAUTY TauTOV av mertovOora 
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to predicative terms such as 'red', 'two metres', etc. I mean, things 
which are red are the same (in color), and things which are two metres 
are the same (in length). And so, on either ground, we may say that 
Parmenides is treating éTEpOs as if it were a material concept. There 
is, though, yet another way in which to view the above argument. In 
section (C), we placed 'different' among those pos 7(€ expressions which 
reveal that there is a relation between subjects of discourse without 
revealing what the relation is. The claim which begins the above argument 
satisfies this characterization of 'different'. But Parmenides then 
goes on to argue as if he had disclosed assumptions that would allow 
him to compare the One with the Others. Thus, again we see ETEPOS 
being shifted between roles. 

Earlier, I promised an analysis of the opening of the second 
round. I wish to follow through on that promise here. Even though a 
discussion of the passage is not needed to accomplish the purpose of 
this section (for we have seen the truth and utility of Ryle's amended 
thesis), nevertheless the passage deserves discussion here and now. It 
deserves discussion because of its importance. The dialectical develop- 
ment of the dialogue, the development of large-scale conflicts, is 
largely due to the philosophizing found within this passage. Our 
analysis of the passage will prepare a way towards understanding these 
conflicts. 

There are three arguements within the passage which I wish 


us to consider. Each argument, in its own way, demonstrates the liberty 


wa 
Parmenides exercises in connection with the word€U7/Y. The first argument 
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is, 

¢% > 0 >) ar Sirs i) / Dies ‘ 4 

é£v €¢ €07IV, apa olov TE auTo EwWac nev, OUTlas SE py 

4 od 2 a La URe. 2s 
KETEXEWV; ~OUK oicy re.- Odkoiv Kai % odrca Tod Evos EY 
=\ 2 aloe = ar fF 5) ’ vi sd , 2 Y v 
AV OV 7A2UTOV OVTA TH EVE ' OU yan av EKELVY YV EKE(VOU 

o ¢ 2 BY) 2 a ef 2 ¢ 
pura, ous’ av EkEe(vo, 73 EV, EKELVYS U“ETECREV, 2AX’ 
°C vi 9 / 94 3 va Cal ¢/ 
Omorov av BV Aéyery EV 7E ElVar Kal EV EV. — (146b5-c2) 
Consider the suggestion that if the being of the One were the same as 
the One, then that being would not be the being of the One. In some 
philosophical quarters, this suggestion would be received as offensive. 
And the response to it would be "If the One and the being of the One 
54 
were different, the One would not be what it is". We, though, need 
not enter this dispute. Rather, we will consider a modelling of oogr¢a 
which will allow us to understand the suggestion. By taking oorra to 
be a genus-term, we will have a rationale for the conclusions here 
urged by Parmenides; viz., that the one would not have Being, and that 
the being of the One would not be the being of the One. Modelling 
” 
€T7TIV as a genus-term, we understand it to be analogous to terms such as 
"shape', 'length', and 'color'. Furthermore, we understand the follow- 
ing argument to be analogous to the one which Parmenides has stated. 
If this table-top were the same as its shape (let us assume 

that the table-top is square), then the shape square, would not 

be the shape of the table-top; nor would the table-top have a 

shape. 
This argument invites us to consider the identification of an object 
with a shape. That is to say, we are asked to suppose the table-top 


to be identical with the shape square. Allowing the supposition, we 


may conclude that the table-top has been done away. For the table-top 
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is something which has the shape square. Hence, in that we have identi- 
fied the possessor of the shape with the shape, we have done away with 
the possessor of the shape. Or in other words, the shape square cannot 
be the shape of the table-top, if there is no table-top for which it is 
the shape. Now, the analogy permits us to offer the following rationale 
for the conclusion that the being of the One would not be the being of 
the One. If the One were identical with its being, the One could not 
be the possessor of its being; hence, we could not speak of the being 
of the One, since there would be not the One to which that being would 
belong. This rationale also explains why the One would not have Being. 
For the One would not have its being, rather it would be its being. 

As I have already pointed out, Parmenides shifts from speaking 
of 'the being of the One' to speaking of 'Being simpliciter'. The 
shift is necessary for the conclusion of the second argument; the con- 

v ¢ 
clusion being that the One is a whole which has the parts Unity (70 €V) 
of 
and Existence (76 eV). The argument is, 
1) 2? ? 3 Y ? a 4 ¢ fy) ® 
TKOTIEL OUV EL OVK aVayKy TAUTZPV TIV ONOYVETIV TOLOUTOV 
as sah 4 a 4 2/ ? 
OV 70 EV TY MALVELV, OLov enn EXEV; - Mws; — “Se: € 
o MM APC wy ¢ y eG! ewerey) ¢ ? 
Tro €07t TOU EVOs ovros AEXETAL Kal TO EV TOU SyTos EVOS, 
vs 8 ‘ x ee (7) 2 td ‘ we 14 ws ’ a Se 
£GTL dé ov 70 abTo % TE CboLa Hal 76 EV, TOU auTOU dé 
F + oe ¢ ¢ a eo =) ony) 
Ekecvou ob umebexe Oa, rod Evos dvros, Apa obk 
Pania S > a ch ” sway , ‘ : 
avdyky 70 “ev Sov ev ov Elvac auro, TovTOU SE yr pverGac 
, cl ’ ? y) , 
Ope 70 TE EV Kac 76 Elva; ~ AVayky. (142c8-d5) 
It /is important to notice that Being is characterized, not as a part 


of the One, but rather as a part of a whole of which the One is also a 
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member. The significance of this is that the One and Being are to be 

seen as comparable elements within a whole. This view of the subject 

of discourse contrasts with seeing the One as a whole to which Being 
belongs as a part; in which case the One and Being would not be comparable 
elements. Although the contrast may seem to be of little consequence 

(for in either view, Being is taken to be a part of a whole, with the 
consequence that the whole is pluralized), the difference can be real- 
ized through seeing that the former view (which has the One and Being 

as comparable elements) leads into a paradox which is not possible under 
the latter view. 

The paradox arises from the following assumption: €rTt Se 
dé oo TO aurea ” TE ourca kat 70 eV. The assumption makes it possible 
for us to ask the question "If the One and Being are different things, 
different elements, by reason of what will the One exist?". If, as Ryle 
suggests, being unitary is different from being an existent, then the 
element which is unitary will not be an existent, and will not exist. 
Indeed, the non-existence of what is unitary is necessary for maintain- 
ing that what is unitary and what is existent are different things. 
Hence, the compound (the One, Being) turns out to be a compound of an 
existent element and a non-existent element. Such a compound would, I 
think, be entitled to the description “both is and is not''. The con- 
clusion which we have just arrived at is, in itself, paradoxical. But 
to be more precise, the paradox resides in the fact that the characteriza- 
tion which introduces the supposed elements of a supposed combination is 


such that one element of the combination turns out to be non-existent. 
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I have suggested that the paradox does not arise where the 
One is taken to be a whole of which Being is a part. Allow me to offer 
a demonstration of this. Consider, again, the two claims, 
Ci) To EY OV is a whole of which the One and Being are parts. 

(ii) TO ev is a whole of which Being is a part. 
These claims may be symbolized in the following way, 

Cia) W(TO EV Ov )}: P(the One), P(Being) 

(iv) W(7O EV): P(Being). 
(It should be obvious how we are to read (iii) and (iv). Even so, 
lest there be a misunderstanding, i'll explain the code. 'W' indicates 
that the following expression will have reference to a whole. Accord- 
ingly, 'P' indicates that the following expression will have reference 
to a part of the whole already designated.) Now, let us assume that a 
part will bestow its nature upon the whole of which it is a part. The 
assumption allows us to say of the One, whether we describe it in accord- 
ance with (iii) or (iv), that it exists. But, on the other hand, the 
assumption does not permit us to say that some other part of a whole exists. 
For the part, Being, is assumed to bestow its nature, not on a co-part, 
but rather on the whole of which it is a part. In view of this considera- 
tion, we see that the One, as described by (iv), avoids the paradox by not 
having the One as a co-part along with Being. So described, the One has 
no part which lacks being. 

The assumption which makes possible the preceding argument 

may be credited to Parmenides. In the opening of the second round, 


Parmenides first of all insists that the One cannot be and yet not have 
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Being. He then offers to prove that the One has Being as a part. By 
putting these two contentions together, we may presume that Parmenides 
believes that existence is bestowed upon the One by virtue of having Being 
as a part. With regard to the symbolizations entered above, I would like 
to make one further point. I have spoken of a shift between talking 
about 'the being of the One' and talking about 'Being simpliciter'. 
Insofar as (iii) characterizes Being as a co-partner of the One, that 
description permits the shift. 

The paradox presents Parmenides with a special problem. He 
has offered to show that the subject of discourse is a whole composed 
of the parts, the One and Being. But the paradox threatens the former 
part with non-existence. And so, we may wonder whether Parmenides has 
a way of avoiding the paradox. It seems to me that he does have a way 
of avoiding it. I think that he avoids it by means of an infinite 
regress. This infinite regress is found in the third argument, where 
Parmenides draws the conclusion that the One is an infinite manifold. 
But I wish to suggest that the basis for the regress is established in 
the second argument. 

s AC STIS 4 
Let us reconsider the saying TO €77( TOU EVOS CYTOS Aéy- 
See 8. CS a Jf € / 2/ 
€Tat Kat TOEV TOU OVTOS EVOS . It is important to notice that €77¢V 
¢/ 
and €V are paralleled as expressions 'said of' some subject of discourse. 
It is also important to notice that each of the expressions is said of a 
a 
subject of discourse which is a compound subject. (For €77/V is not 
. ef Ne 97 a] } 
said of just 7O€V, rather it is said of TO €V OV; and ey is not said 

V9 \ o. ¢s 

of just TO OV, but of 7O OV EV.) Since we take Parmenides to be 
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bearing do our present findings have upon the hypothesis?". We have 
cf 
already characterized ...&éV €VTIV as a compound predicate. Our 
findings would seem to indicate that the expressions form a compound 
predicate which is to be said of a compound subject of discourse. There 
is further evidence to this effect. Parmenides takes himself to be 
hypothesizing not just about the One, but rather about the One which is. 
For remember that the negative conclusions urged at the end of the first 
round demand that the existence of the One be a necessary condition for 
of 
claiming that the One is one. Also, Parmenides claims that GOT7IV and 
cs os 
€V stand for different things; in which case, if €77/Vis said of just 
a | 1. cd Of of 
TO EV (and not of TO€V OV), then €7TIV is being said of something which 
\ Vos eo he : 
is TOMY OV. For, €@7T/V --if it stands for Being--must be said of Being. 
This evidence points to the lesson that Parmenides thinks it possible to 
os . 7 Sel \ 
say €07)V of 70 €V, only if TOEV and TO OV are in combination. A general 
assumption is in the offing. It is as follows. An expression may be 
said of a subject of discourse, only if the expression has reference to 
what is 'in' the subject. The application of this assumption has the 
or N C4 . Ds 
result that €€7/V can be said of TOEV only if TOOV is a part of (and, 
. ¢ 
hence in) TO€V. There is another way in which this result may be 
es of \¢4 \ oO 
stated. If €V and€&7/V are expressions which stand for TO€V and 7O OV 
S ¢f +f 
respectively, and if, therefore, 7O €V and TO OV are different elements, 
ee 
then any subject of discourse of which it is possible to say both €V 
” S 6s \o2 
and €77I1V must be a compound of which 7O €V and TOOV are parts. 
The above review demonstrates that Parmenides' characteriza- 


tion of the subject of discourse is a result of philosophical assumptions 
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which he has brought to bear upon the hypotheses. But, as we have 
already seen, to characterize the subject of discourse as a whole of 
which the One and Being are parts is to invite a paradox. How, then, 
is the paradox to be avoided? Here is how Parmenides does it. 
Toy Moplurv EKaT épev TowTwv 700 EVOS OvTOS, TO Te EV 
kal 78 Sy, apa anonecnerOov 4 70 EV Tod efvar peopcou 
4 78 av TOD EvOS Moptov; - OK av él». - Tad aoa Kal 
TOY moplwy EkaTEpwV 70 TE EV COXEL Kal TO dv, Kal 
gryveTac 76 CAdxerrov &&k Svotv ab poplov 76 poprov, 
kat KaTa Tov avTov Adyov ofrws del, ... Sore avdyky Sd’ 
Ael yl yVouevov u7xSenoTE ev eivar.~ HavTd tact nev obv.- Odkody 
ATE tpov av 76 nA%Oos CUTW TO EV OV €t7. ~ Focey. (14249-14322) 
Parmenides avoids the paradox by assuming that each part of the whole 
must be as the whole is; that is to say, each part must be a compound 
of which the One and Being are parts. Now, the necessity of their being 
so is forced by the consideration: otherwise the part, the One, would 
be apart from Being, and hence not be. Of course, the same necessity 
must be visited upon each part of each part, and so on.” In this way, 
Parmenides arrives at the conclusion that the whole, must be 
unlimited in multitude. We, though see that this conclusion has been 
forced by infelicitous assumptions about Being. Allow me to use 
Parmenides' own words to remind us of two such assumptions. 
€or Je ov 760 2070 vi 7€ OuTLA kac TO EV, TOU avToe de 
€kecvou 06 one 06 n€ 8a, 705 EVOS ovTes, &pa. obk ayayay 
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The reader will have noticed that I do not include 'one! 
among the formal concept expressions. My reason for excluding it from 
that group is quite simple. 'One' is a species-term belonging under 
the genus-term 'number'; as such 'one!' is a colleague of 'two', 'three', 
'four', etc. I realize that this prosaic view conflicts with some 
rather more sophisticated views. In light of this, I wish to discuss 
briefly a more sophisticated view. 

Aristotle's arguments concerning 'the concept of unity' 
place the expression 'one' under two different roles. In the first 
role, 'one' is relevant to the task of saying whether something is a 
substance. In the second, the expression--but more basically, the con- 
cept underlying the expression--is thought to be fundamental to the 
development of both the number system and measurement systems. There 
is, I think, a tension existing between these two roles. Moreover, I 
think that such tension should lead us to suspect the significance of 
one of these roles; namely, the first. 

Concerning the second role, Aristotle says, 

e e e measure is that by which quantity is known; and quantity 
qua quantity is known either by a 'one' or by a number, and all 
number is known by a 'one'. Therefore all quantity qua quantity 
is known by the one, and that by which quantities are primarily 
known is the one itself; and so the one is the starting point of 
number qua number. And hence in the other classes too 'measure' 
means that by which each is first known, and the measure of each 
is a unit--in length, in breadth, in depth, in weight, in speed. 
Whatever the particular merits of this account, Aristotle is surely 
right about one thing. The number system is fundamentally basic to the 


various measurement-systems. 


Let us now consider Aristotle's characterization of the other 
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role which he bestows on 'one'. 

« « « ‘one has several meanings; the things that are directly 

and of their own nature, and not accidentally one may be summarized 

under four heads, though the word is used in more senses. (1) 

There is the continuous, either in general, or especially that 

which is continuous by nature and not by contact nor by being tied 

together; and of these, that has more unity and is prior whose 

movement is more indivisible and simpler. (2) That which is a 

whole and has a certain shape and form is one in a still higher 

degree. . . . Some things, then, are one in this way, qua 

continuous or whole, and the other things that are one are those 

whose definition is one; i.e. those the thought of which is 

indivisible; and it is indivisible if the thing is indivisible 

in kind or in number. (3) In number, then, the individual is 

indivisible, and (4) in kind, that which in intelligibility and 

in knowledge is indivisible, so that that which causes substances 

to be one must be one in the primary sense. (my italics). 
I have underlined in the above phrases which allow a comparitive use of 
"one'. I mean, if something which is a whole is one in a higher degree 
and has more unity than something which is not a whole, then we may speak 
of the former as being more one than the latter. And given the supposed 
senses under (3) and (4), the following example is possible. A man is 
more one than a bundle of sticks, since a man is indivisible with respect 
to number and intelligibility, whereas a bundle of sticks is not. 

I think it fairly obvious that senses (3) and (4), and perhaps 

also (2), are to be understood as relevant to the question "What is a 
substance?'. But what is more, Aristotle suggests that (4) provides 'what 
it is to be one in the primary sense'. Against this view, I should like 
to suggest that there is a confusion between 'the various conditions of 
applicability for the expression one' and 'the meaning of the expression 
one'. For such a confusion permits an argument which approximates the 


results of Aristotle's view. The argument is as follows. Since the 


meaning of 'one' depends upon the condition of its applicability, and since 
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there are various and different condition relevant to the use of 'one', 
therefore the expression must have as many meanings as there are condi- 
tions relevant to its use. 

My view is that the meaning of 'one' is solely and exclu- 
sively secured by the role which it plays in counting. Whether we are 
counting bundles or men, the effect is the same. Given a set of bundles, 
or a set of men, we may count either; beginning by saying of one of them 
'one', of another 'two', of yet another 'three', and so on. As I have 
said before, it is a simple view. 

What I have said so far does not indicate why some philosophers 
feel inclined to view 'one' as a formal concept expression. But, such a 
view is a consequence of what we have been considering. Like Aristotle, 
many philosophers believe unity to be a ubiquitous feature of 'things 
that are'. On the basis of this belief, Aristotle further suggests, 

That in a sense unity means the same as being is clear from the 
fact that its meanings correspond to the categories one to one, 
and it is not comprised within any category (e.g., it is comprised 
neither in 'what a thing is' nor in quality, but is related to 
them just as being is); that in 'one man' nothing more is predicated 
than in 'man' (just as being is nothing apart from substance or 
Gualtty or quantity); and that to be one is just to be a particular 
thing. 7 
The analogy between being and unity has not gone unnoticed. Indeed, the 
analogy is taken to constitute a reason for characterizing 'one' as a 
formal concept expression. But, if this analogy is allowed various dis- 
parities occur between 'one' and other number-expressions. 


With respect to other number-expressions, there is no parallel 


to the claim that ‘one man' predicates nothing more than is predicated 
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by 'man'. For it would be false to say, for example, that nothing more 
is predicated by 'two men' than is predicated by 'men'. In the latter 
we say what, and in the former we say how many what. And furthermore, 
if there were no difference between saying 'two men' and 'men', then there 
would be no difference between saying 'two men' and 'tenmen'. If, on 
the other hand, there is a difference between saying 'two men' and 'men', 
why should there not be a difference between saying 'one man' and 'man'? 
In order for Aristotle to forestall the question which I just now raised, 
he would have to enter an assumption purporting that the meaning of 'one' 
is different in kind from the meanings of other number-expressions. But 
such an assumption would presume a disparity between 'one' and the number 
expressions. 

Since Agee egelele philosophizing makes a comparitive notion 
Gum Oney Alise., 6.) amore One: than, . 0) appear conceptually attrac- 
tive, we may wonder whether his notion may be generalized and applied 
to other number expressions. Consider, then, this example: Three men 
are more three than three bundles. What sense are we to make of this? 
It purports that there is a difference between three men and three 
bundles. But that difference cannot be a difference in number. Can we 
refer to the supposed difference to the individual items spoken of in 
the example? No; to do so would be to revert to the notion of '. . . more 
one than. . .', when what we want is an explication of '. . . more three 
than ...!'. And so, it again appears that there is a disparity between 


‘one' and other number-expressions. 
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I think that the disparities which we have uncovered are evidence 
of a tension between the two roles that Aristotle would have 'one! 
play. By reason of this, I also think that we should suspect the 
significance of the role which presumes 'one! to be somehow basic to 


saying what substance is. 
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The preceding sections have presented theses which pertain 
to the interpretation and analysis of individual arguments in the second 
part of the Parmenides. In this section, I introduce a thesis which 
may be used to illuminate the structure of the second part. 

The conflicts between the affirmative rounds (where the One 
and the Others are allowed to enjoy many 'attributes') and the negative 
rounds (where the One and the Others are forbidden any 'attributes') 
are structured by, what I will call, the Separation Assumption. As we 
shall see, this assumption is a two-edged sword, either side of which 
can cut against the One. On the one side, it cuts thusly: If the One 
exists, then it is not truly one but rather many. Its other cut against 
the One is: If the One is separate (i.e., truly one), then it does not 
exist. A further refinement on the latter is "And if the One does not 
exist, it cannot be one'’. And so in either case, the Separation Assump- 
tion threatens the unity of the One. But the One is not the only victim 
of the Separation Assumption. For it is given the occasion to threaten 
the plurality of the Others. 

In offering a thesis which purports to illuminate the 
structure of the conflicts, I take myself to be proposing a thesis which 
a relevant to the following general conflicts. 


I. (A) The One has no attributes whatsoever. (It is neither one 
nor many; neither limited nor unlimited; etc. Round l.) 


(B) The One has many attributes. (It is both one and many; 
both Limited and unlimited; etc. Round 2.) 
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II. (A) The Others have many attributes. (They are both one and 
many; both limited and unlimited; etc. Round 3.) 


(B) The Others have no attributes whatsoever. (They are 
neither one nor many; neither limited nor unlimited; etc. 


Round 4.) 


TIS (A) The Onew(which is not) thas, many attributes. (It is both 
one and many; both like and unlike etc. Round 5.) 


(B) The One (which is not) has no attributes whatsoever. (It 
is neither one nor many; neither like nor unlike; etc. 
Round 6.) 

Iv. (A) The Others appear to have many attributes. (They appear 

to be both one and many; both like and unlike; etc. 
Round 7.°° 

(B) The Others appear to have no attributes. (They appear 
to be neither one nor many; neither like nor unlike; etc. 
Round 8.) 

What I am calling the Separation Assumption has its name on 
loan from the theory of Forms. The Separation Assumption of the middle 
dialogues lays the following requirements upon the Forms. 

(i) A Form must be intelligible 

(ii) A Form must be changeless 

(iii) A Form cannot be qualified by contrary predicates. 

We may concede that should an entity meet these requirements, then that 
thing would acquire for itself a status that sets it quite apart from the 
ordinary items of this world. But however that may be, it should be 
quite clear that these requirements have an epistemological orientation. 
For in the middle dialogues, Plato would have these same requirements 
as conditions for being an object of owledea: 2 I suggest that there 


is another requirement, one which is logical in nature, that may be laid 


upon the Forms. 
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We may note that (i)-(iii) allow a Form to have attributes. 
What a form cannot have is contrary attributes, which would interfere 
with the Forms intelligibility and changelessness, and furthermore be 
the basis for the ascription of contrary predicates to the Forms. 
Similarly, a Form is allowed to be qualified by predicates, so long as 
it is not qualified by contrary predicates. All this seems fair enough. 
Nonetheless, the possibility of a Form having various attributes is 
sufficient to get the theory into some minor logical difficulties. One 
such minor difficulty arises from the following considerations. Let us 
Suppose that there is a Form of justice, and a Form of goodness. Let us 
further suppose that Justice is good. The theory of Forms offers to 
explain how this is possible. By its account, we may say of Justice 
that it is good, because Justice partakes what it is, it would seem 
that Justice runs the risk of losing an important feature of 'what it 
is to be a Form'. For, if Goodness supplies Justice with what it is 
(i.e., with its essence), then Justice cannot be truly said to belong 

‘2. ES > ¢s 61 

among the things which are @uTa ka avta. There is, in this minor 
difficulty, one point which requires special consideration. It is that 
predication requires participation. This could well be a slogan for us: 
Predication requires participation. Our slogan is a useful chant. Even 
the problem of self-predication marches under its banner. Given the 
assumptions of the theory of Forms, to predicate, for example, 'large' of 
"the Large' is to presuppose a Form other than, as the logicians would 
have it, 'the Large, ' such that the Large, partakes of another Form. 


Or, in other words, predication requires participation. A common 
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feature of these two problems is that each would have that which is 
predicated different from the subject of alec cere ae Thais pont 
suggests a way out; a way, which appeals to a logical requirement. 
By making the Forms non-participants both of themselves and 
of one another, they will no longer suffer these problems of predication. 
Buti the move would require a separation assumption that is stronger than 
the Separation Assumption of the middle dialogues. The assumption of 
the middle dialogue forbids the forms from having contrary predicates. 
The stronger assumption, which we are here envisaging, would forbid 
the Forms from having any predicates at all. This new Separation Assump- 
tion would even prevent the Large from being large, and the One from being 
one. 
The new Separation Assumption begins to make its appearance 
in the first round. 
Ere pov Se ye Evepov obk ora, Ews av EV ° 
OU yap €ve Tp 00% KEC E TEDW 7EVOS etvac, adda Lovin 
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oosevos errar érepov. (139¢3-d1) 
It might be thought that c3-4 (“ET €pov Se vé& ETépou OUk EOTAC, EUS 
s Ref 


ay % €Y) leaves the one as a candidate for self-predication. That is 
not the case. In this passage, there is a conflation of the identifying 


¢/ 
and predicative uses of €Y. Furthermore, the conflation is brought down 
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on the side of identifying the One. Cornford's translation of the 
passage makes the conflation perspicuous. 
Nor can it be other than another, so long as it is one. To be 


other than something properly belongs, not to 'one' but only to 
an ‘other than another'. Consequently, it will not be other in 


virtue of its being one, and so not in virtue of being itself, 
and so not as itself; and) if as-itself it’™is not ‘in any sense, 


it cannot be other than anything. (my italics) 
Take note of the fact that there is a translation here from 'the One 
not being other in virtue of its being one' to 'the One not being other 
in virtue of being itself (i.e., in virtue of being the One)'. I 
Suggest that a conflation of the identifying and predicative uses of 
éV underpins this transition. There is, though, additional evidence 
on this point. At 140a, Parmenides says, 
“Ahha BWV él 75 neméybe Awws 700 Ey «iva 76 Vv, 
mAreww av eivac merrovOo. 4 EV, TobTO Sé AaSdvaTov. 
We may contrast what is said here with, what Vlastos would call, the 
Non- Identity Reiss In order to get the regress of the Third 
Man going, one must assume that when one says "The Large is Large" one 
has predicated of the large something which is different from the large. 
But the above rebutts the applicability of such an assumption to the 
One. The One cannot suffer anything which ays from the One. For 
if the attribute 'being one' were allowed to be separate from the One, 
the One would not be, as Cornford says, a bare Ren Rather the One 
would be a complex; it would be a whole having the attribute 'being one' 
as a part.. This possibility does not arise here because of a conflation 
of the identifying and predicative uses of ev . Thus, the problem of 


self-predication is forestalled within 139b-140a. And what is more, 
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the conflation makes the One truly separate; it makes the One something 
to which no attributes belong. 
The new Separation Assumption can be used to lay down a 
direct path to denying of the One that it exists. The first step along 
the path is made possible by analogy. That step is: existence, no less 
than sameness and difference and no less than likeness and unlikeness, 
is something which is different from the One. The next step is one 
which we are quite familiar with. It is: If the one exists, it will be 
more than one. This can be taken on analogy with "If the One is the same, 
it will have the attribute of sameness, and thereby be more than one". 
Or, in other words, just as Parmenides says ''The nature of unity is one 
thing, the nature of sameness another", so he could say "The nature of 
unity is one thing, the nature of existence another". The final step 
along this path is: If the One is, the one will suffer something different 
from 'being one', and so will be more than one. But that, as we are told 
in the first round, is impossible. Hence, the One does not exist. This, 
then, is one of the cuts that the Separation Assumption can make 
against the One. 
Some commentators have had a vision of this direct path 
towards denying existence to the One. Cornford says about 14le (where 
Parmenides denies that the One exists), 
The conclusion itself--that the One can have no sort of being-- 

is sound, and could be deduced directly from the definition in 

the first paragraph of the Hypothesis. If we conceive the One as 

one and nothing else whatever, it cannot have any second character 


that could be meant by the word 'is' in any of its senses. 


And in a footnote to this remark, Cornford adds, 
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This is remarked by Proclus (vi, 251), who adds that Plato 

could hardly have opened his argument by deducing that the One 

has no sort of being immediately from the supposition eC év 

€eT!v , which it would have appeared to contradict (and does 

in fact contradict). 
Proclus and Cornford, it would appear, share a rather curious attitude 
towards the hypothesis and the conclusion that the One does not exist. 
On the one hand, they see the conclusion as following directly from what 
is said about the One at 137cd. Yet, on the other hand, the conclusion 
contradicts their understanding of the hypothesis. At any rate, I think 
that Proclus and Cornford are being overly optimistic in thinking that 
the denial of existence arises directly out of the opening of the first 
round. For the denial is possible only after the Separation Assumption 
is exercised on the hypothesis. And, by my reading of the text, the 
Separation Assumption is not introduced into the argumentation until 
139de. Prior to this passage, there is no ground for assuming that the 
One and Being are different natures. Nevertheless, they see that the 
denial of existence requires that the One be a nature which has no 
attributes, and furthermore that existence be one of the attributes 
which the One will not have. They have, then, appreciated the effect 
that the Separation Assumption has upon the One. 

In view of the fact that the Separation Assumption can be 
used to lay down a direct path towards denying that the One exists, it 
is somewhat surprising to find Parmenides using an indirect path. In- 
sofar as the assumption permits Parmenides to distinguish the nature of 


the One from the nature of the Same, it would also permit him to 


distinguish the nature of the One from the nature of Being. And he 
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could thereby draw the conclusion that the One does not exist. But, in 
the first round, Parmenides does not place upon Being a nature. Be this 
as it may, the indirect path also depends upon the Separation Assumption. 
The reason which Parmenides gives for denying existence to the One is 
that since the One is not in time, it does not exist.©/ This reason, 
though, depends upon the theses that the One is neither younger nor 
older than itself or another, and that the One is not the same age as 
itself or another. But the mainsprings of these theses are that in 
order for the One to be older or younger than itself or another, it 
must have the attribute 'being different'; and that in order for the One 
to be the same age as itself or another, it must have the attribute 
"being the same'. g Here I am following Cornford. 

Whatever exists in time must be a different age at every 
moment from its age at any earlier moment; and the lengthening 
interval between its younger self and its older self must 
always be the same interval between its older self and its 
younger self. But we have seen that no propositions involving 
the terms, ‘same and 'different' can be true of the One we have 
defined. 

Quite simply then, Parmenides assumes that 'being younger' and 'being 
older' depend upon 'difference', while 'being the same age' is assumed 
to depend upon 'sameness'. This shows that the indirect path towards 
the denial of existence follows out of the Separation Assumption of 
139de. 

The Separation Assumption has two cuts to make against the 


One. We have just seen the first. Before we proceed to the 


second, we may consider a refinement upon the first. 
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NiSaucs apo. TO €V ovras Lré€ TEXEC. - Od €ockev, - 
Dvdapncs Ape. érre 7O EV, ~ O8 Datvetac.- OVS’ apa. 
oitws Cory wore év etvac’ €¢% gap av 95% ov kar 
orcas ETEK OV 3 (141e9-11) 

This shows that Parmenides is prepared to separate the One from 'being 
one'. Notice, though, that the wedge which Parmenides is using to ac- 
complish their separation is different from the one which I have used 
on a number of occasions. I have urged a distinction between a Form 
and its accompanying attribute. In the above, the complicity of Being, 
prevents the One from being one. Nonetheless, it is the separability 
of the One which is controlling the outcome of the first round. 

We have seen that the Separation Assumption provides 
simplicity. ©*But*in the case Of the One;ethewcost*of the simplicity is 
non-existence. There is, though, a converse application of the assumption, 
which requires that the One be complex, if it is to exist. And this is 
the assumption's second cut against the One. Allow me to further explain 
myself. If the One is separate, it cannot partake of any nature other 
than itself. In this way, the One would enjoy simplicity, and be the 
'bare' One. And, on the assumption that Existence is a nature, the 
One becomes non-existent. Conversely, though, if the One does exist, 
and thus does partake of existence, it becomes complex. Or, to speak 
as Parmenides does, the One becomes many. 

Obclas Dane psrexely 70 EV, Sto Sori; - Nal - Kai 
dca TavTa 57 To €v ov OMe EBay. (143a4-6) 


Hence, the Separation Assumption by means of its converse applications, 
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is largely responsible for both the poverty which the One suffers in 
the first round, and its over-burdening plentitude in the second round. 
Similar perspectives may be taken with regard to the other six rounds. 
And so, the Separation Assumption has a general role to play in the 
generation of the dialectical conflicts. 
Although I would give the Separation Assumption a special 
role, I am not suggesting that it is of singular importance. The appli- 
cability of the assumption turns on the various philosophical interpre- 
tations set upon the hypotheses. We will consider the foundations of 
those interpretations later. Presently, we will give brief consideration 
to how the Separation Assumption enters into the other six rounds. 
The third round is a companion to the second round. For 
the third attempts to show that the Others enjoy all the 'contrary 
attributes! which are given to the One in the second round. The fourth 
round is a companion to the first. For in the fourth the Others are 
shown to be as barren as the One of the first round. Our question is 
this: How does the separability of the One make these parallels possible? 
With regard to the fourth round, it is quite obvious that the separate 
One is supposed to prevent the Others from having any attributes. The 
argument which starts us towards this conclusion is as follows. 
Ap ody 0b Awpis_mev 76 év Tay Zrwy, xwpis dé 7aAAa 
Tod éyos etvac; - Td Sx): - Ore srou ob« Sere mapa radra étepov, 
g aAdo BEV ore ToD evOs, ZANo SE TRV BAAwV' ... Xusps 
apa,; Nat, Ose wry wopca ye EXE W Da nev To ws anyOds 
Ev. Tus yap ;- OUT apa. boy ely av 7d ev EV Tots AAs oure udpca 
QUTOU 6t Xupps 7E ér7¢ 70Y AXA wy Kal Pop ca Ty) CXEC. 
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This argument begins a round whose purpose is to show that the Others 
do not have any attributes. But the argument is about the One. And 
it is an argument in which are contained assumptions about the separa- 
bility of the One. In our commentary, we will see how the barren One 
keeps the Others impoverished. 
There is a very interesting contrast between the third 
and fourth rounds. In the fourth, Parmenides claims that, 
038 + wf ? 4 o) NY eS ¢ C 
YVIEVE Ada TPOMW) KETEXOL AV TANNA TOV EVOS, KYTE 
‘ , 2 a 4 \ 6) 4 
Kaa MOprov 7 AVTOD wHTE KaTa OAV METEXOVTA.~ (159d1-2) 
Butwin themthird round, she.claims that 
OdSe \ / 7] 4 ne. Lk > 5) OO ’ 
VE UAV OTEPETAL YE TaVTATIAs. 706 Evos TAMA, aia 
4 iw) wey) te toes 4 of 
PETEXEL 1H 20. Ore TOV TA AAG TOE EVOS LOpla EXOVTA 
Jl 2 4 2 \ ¢ 1, a 3\ 
Zrha €v7riv' €C yap mopra wy €X0L, mavréeAds av 
(\ v/ 
€V EG). (157c1-4) 
Parmenides then goes on to reveal that the Others are parts of a whole 
by virtue of possessing (METEXOV TA) unity. This revelation is 
reminiscent of a claim made within the second round. There, Parmenides 
says, 
aes ‘ < > / ’ 
To €V aoa. auro KEKE DMA (CAKE VOV 6716 TAS oogcras MoAAA 
, ‘ a6 
Te Kal amé(pa 7d mAHOOS ETIy. (144e3-5) 
Thus, it would seem that the One's ability to be parsed out by Being 
makes it possible for both the One and the Others to have parts and be 
many. 
We may summarize these findings with respect to the first 


four rounds. (1) If the One is separate, it does not exist; and 
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furthermore, both the One and the Others turn out to be nothing whatso- 
ever. (2) If the One exists, Being parcels it throughout 'reality', 

so that both the One and the Others become indefinitely numerous. We 
may now briefly consider the last four rounds. 

Rounds five and seven are companions to one another. Each 
attempts to show that its subject of discourse may have the contrary 
predicates said of it. Rounds six and eight, on the other hand, move 
in the opposite direction. Each attempts to show that its subject of 
discourse has no attributes at all. The basic assumption of all these 
rounds is that the One does not exist. 

The sixth round produces an expected result. If the One 
does not exist, it cannot be anything at all. In the eighth, the 
argument towards the conclusion that the Others are nothing at all 

70 
proceeds from the assumption that the Others are not one. Parmenides 
then goes on to argue that the Others cannot be many because none of them 
can be one thing. The assumption underlying this further assumption 
must be that the possibility of 'being one' is foreclosed by the 
non-existence of the One. A more elegant way of putting the point is 
this: When the One is separated from 'what-is', its nature (viz. 'to 
be one') cannot be enjoyed by other things. 

The fifth and seventh rounds begin from quite similar as- 
sumptions. In the first case, Parmenides assumes that we are saying 
something meaningful when we say "The One does not exist''. From this 
he infers that we mean to be speaking of something, and furthermore 


71 
of something knowable, when we say that the One does not exist. In the 
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second case, Parmenides says, 
“Aa ev mou det ara eivac’ eC yap pySe adra EC7IV, 
odk av mept Ty BAAwv Aé€yorTo. (164b6-7) 
These two assumptions may be closely aligned with, what I will call, 
Linguistic Pluralism. One feature of Linguistic Pluralism is this: 
If an expression is meaningful, then that expression must mean some- 
thing (i.e., some entitym For example, if the expression 'the One! 
is meaningful, that expression must have reference to something. 
There is another feature to Linguistic Pluralism. It is: In order for 
different expressions to have different meanings, the expressions must 
have reference to different things. The first feature is quite obviously 
Operating in the seventh round; where Parmenides says "If the Others 
did not exist, we could not speak of the Others". 
The first feature is operating in the fifth round as well. 
There Parmenides asks, 
Otkooy kal viv SyAot Src ETEpov Exec TOV “AMwv 
TO 42 ov, Tay etry ey a BY COTE, Kac Co eV ° 
AEYEC; (160c5-6) 
This question appears to invite the following objection: All along, 
Parmenides, you have been insisting that in order for the One to be 
anything at all, it arta being; but now you are saying that the 
One is something different and something knowable, even though you 
have assumed that the One does not exist; therefore, you are violating 
the dictums of the Separation Assumption. While it is true that 


Parmenides seems not to be affronted by self-contradiction, this conflict 
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appears to be more basic than the others. For it appears that Parmenides 
is here departing from the assumption whose different sides structure 
the opposite ways of the dialogue. Parmenides, though, does recover 
himself. By assuming that the One which is not is different from other 


things, he proceeds to the following result. 

Kec pean TOG ye é€kecvov Kal Too Twos Kal TouTrou 
kai ToUTwW kat 7oUTWY kal FAVTWV TibV TO(OUTWV 
METEXEC TO Uy OV ev" OU yap av 7O €V edexeTo 
005? Bv rou évds eTepa, 00S’ Exe(vy ay 7 QV 00S? 
Exe(vou, odf av rm edéyeTo, eC Myre TOO revds asTa 

Aa ; a ot / 

ETI pAFre THV BAhwy TOOTUY. (1602-7) 
Parmenides then makes his way to the conclusion, Kat PAV kat obvsias xe 
dei auTO [70 Ev] LETEXE IV 17% . This conclusion brings the fifth 

round into conformity with the dictums of the Separation Assumption. 

For the Separation Assumption would have existence as both a necessary 

and sufficient condition of a subject that is a compound possessing 
attributes. 'The One which is not' of the fifth round conforms to this 
requirement. Even though the existence of TO pM ov év is circun- 


: ; : ; 7 
scribed, nonetheless Parmenides does grant it existence. 
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The preceding section introduced a topic which deserves 
further comment. That topic is Linguistic Pluralism. Linguistic 
Pluralism is a philosophical foundation for the Separation Assump- 
tion. Indeed, it is a foundation for both sides of the assumption. 

On the one hand, it provides a philosophical characterization of con- 
ceptual and ontological simplicity. On the other, it is also respons- 
ible for the existential failure that the separables suffer under 
condition ‘of such simplicity. 

The most forth-right statement of Linguistic Pluralism 
occurs within the second round. 

4) = 2 ’ ’ ?_ @ a 2) yy Ss 
€KaGgTov 7uv OVOMATWYV OVK ENC Tivi KanEls;-Kywye.- I odv; 
J6 2/ \ 4 ¢/ 
TO aUTO Ovopna Eros av Aheovaecs 4 anal; “Lywye - Mere pov 
> + ¢ ‘ ef wo 2 a ] Ne 2 
OVV EaVv KEV amas E6795, EKEVO MpovdyepEeVvecs ove E7Tl 
2 
y) aN ‘ 4 2 4 / cs 
TOUVOMA, éav de modhakcs, OUK EKELVO; 5 EQvTeE ana’ 
2¢ ‘ Fh ah wv bal ye, 
€avré Toddakcs ravrov dvoua DOeyfin, ToAAy avayky 
Jo ‘ ‘ at d 
TE 7TAVIOV Kad AEYEN AEC; (14741-6) 
er 
Parmenides applies this general statement to the case of €7é pov. 


<r 
Concerning E€TEPOY ; he says, 


e . , ¢ \ i.) A fae Se 
Otay s7 Aes wnev O7¢ ETEpOV JLEV Tarra Tod évos , E7TEPW 


‘\ \ an . . Cs v4 

Sé 76 év ray Bdwy, bis 70 ETepov einovres odSEV TC 
ox 2) a4 ae a ¢ v 2 S 

paddrov €n' ary, aA’ em Execyy TH Borer avrTo acc 
’ a Z 

Aéyouev Forep Fv 7oU'vo “a (147e3-6) 


The pluralistic consequences of this position are obvious. Since 
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each word is supposed to have meaning by virtue of referring to some 
singular nature of which the word is a name, and since E7€ pov, ROTOS ; 
0 Cov 9 avepocov , EO7IV , etc., are different words, there will be a 
singular and separable nature corresponding to each word. On this 
account, then, language mirrors an ontological populace. In any case, 
of signal importance is the claim that each word is the name of some 
One nature. This provides a philosophical basis for the ontological and 
conceptual simplicity of the separables. For, the simplicity of each 
separable guarantees that each word will have a single and constant 
meaning. And each separable, being just what it is, may be taken singu- 
larly into mind (aU7d 74 Stavola povov kab’asto Aa PUYLEV -143a7). 
This, though ates 0ut sone side or, the story. Lf ere pov , 
AUTOS » and érriv are Bx a nature, the separables in general will 
suffer existential and identity failings. They will neither exist, nor 
be the same as themselves, nor be different from one another, if eo rv, 
avros ; ETEpOV are each a name of a simple nature. The following 
argument demonstrates the point. 
addo 7 Erepov yev avdyK T4v obtlay adrob elvac, 

Etepov S¢ abré, etnep u% ovoca 76 Ev, AA’ Ss & odvdas 
pererxev. ~Avayky.- Ob oby et eTepov_ uev 7 OUTa. 

éTe pov Sé 76 €v, ure TH eV 76 bv THs Od—ias ETE POV 
obre TH obtla elvac % odeca Tod Evds ZAdo, AAG 
TQ) €Tépw 7e Kal ZAdw é7¢pa arASDAwV. ~ lave nev 
owv,-"Neore ob radrov éorw cbTe 7H Eve ovTe THF 


ourTla To ETE pov. (143b1-7) 
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Thus, if the One, or any other separable, is to be different from 
another, it must partake of difference. But such participation would 
prevent it from enjoying simplicity. Similarly, in order for a separable 
to exist, or to be the same as itself, it would have to partake of Being 
or Sameness. But that would visit complexity upon the separable. Con- 
sequently, simplicity may be enjoyed only on the conditions of non- 
existence and non-identity. Linguistic Pluralism, then, has consequences 
similar to those realized under the Separation Assumption. 

Linguistic Pluralism plays a significant role in two rounds 
of the Parmenides; in the second and in the fifth. In the former, 
Parmenides uses Linguistic Pluralism to interpret the hypothesis. By 
so interpreting the hypothesis, he takes himself to be in a position to 
argue that the One has parts, and what is more, an infinite number of 
parts. And in the latter, the assumption "To say something meaningful 
is to mean some thing" is basic to the round. 

Linguistic Pluralism comes to the second round in the following 
form: ZAro 7 TVMaAlvov 70 Zore 700 év. Accordingly, Parmenides 
takes the is of 'The One is one' to have reference to Being. He, then, 
infers that since the One exists, it must be composed of the parts 
Unity and Being. As we have seen, this inference leads into an infinite 
regress that provides the One with an infinite plentitude of parts. In 
this connection, though, Parmenides doubles his effort, and provides an- 
other proof to the same effect. Proceeding from the assumption that the 
One (since it is, and is different from Being) has the parts TO EV, 


ae be ae 4 ~ Cc 
) OuT(a , and TO e7Epoy, he argues to the conclusion that the One 
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is aneipa 70 nA7 bos . 

In the fifth round, as we have also seen, Parmenides employs 
two assumptions which belong under Linguistic Pluralism. He assumes that 
a meaningful expression will have reference to something, and that 
different meaningful expressions have reference to different things. 

To these two assumptions, he adds a third; which is that we cannot speak 
truly of what is not. Having described the One as 'something' and a 
'this', Parmenides argues 
ec yap AT ob7ws Exec, 00K av adyOF Acyouev yuels A€povres 
76 €V uy efvac’ et Sé Andy, SHdov Src Svra adTa déyo ae 
aun 


Through these assumptions, the hypothesis "The One is not" is lead to 


the conclusion that the One exists in some way. 
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Notes to Chapter Two 


Crombie has already offered this view concerning the hypotheses. 

See EPD2, p. 337. But he does not draw on a substantial body of 
evidence which conclusively demonstrates the truth of his view. 

In this, though, he does not stand alone. None of the views, 
heretofore received, have been framed with regard to, or appreciation 
of, the majority of the evidence. The view which is presently 
accepted is that the hypotheses are "The One is'' and ''The One is 
not". Ryle and Owen offer this view. See Ryle's "Plato's Parmenides", 
Studies in Plato's Metaphysics (hereafter SPM), p. 114; and Owen's 
"Notes on Ryle's Plato", Ryle, p. 342. Although Ryle formulates the 
first hypothesis as "Unity exists", I presume that he would accept 
"The One exists'’ as an equivalent formulation. Owen accepts "The One 
exists'', but he also expresses an indifferent preference between it 
and "One exists’. Cornford and Robinson, though, hold that the 
hypotheses are ''There is a One" and ''There is not a One". And 
Cornford offers the alternative formulations "A One is'' and "A One 

is not''. See Plato and Parmenides (hereafter P & P), n. 3 p. 108, 

n. 2 p. 116, and p. 136; and Plato's Earlier Dialectic, pp. 241-242. 
Besides these views, some commentators have urged the view that there 
are eight hypotheses. And some have even suggested that there are 
nine. These other views are briefly considered herein; and in light 
of rather straight-forward evidence, they are rejected. 


Plg-P.Pnz 3,p) 108. 
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Ibidenensvd, pi elOS.. 

Tbe wre pe ph l6< 

Plato, pp. 361-363. But Taylor says "It has been asked what the 
"it" presupposed as the subject of the thesis "it is one" is. The 
answer .. . is “anything whatever which is conceived to be a mere 
undifferentiated unity admitting no plurality whatsoever" (my italics)". 
On this account, Parmenides may be understood to be hypothesizing, 
not about the One, but rather about whatever is one. Yet, it seems 
evident to me that it is Parmenides' intention, to discuss a hypothesis 
about the One. 

PSPs, perl 16% 

ibideeins Ljaips9l30.u.Gorntord alsopsays It, is clear that each 
Hypothesis begins with a definition, sometimes disguised as a series 
of inferences. Thus, instead of saying, 'Let us suppose that ''the 
One" means, for our present purpose, absolute unity which excludes 
any sort of plurality', Parmenides will say 'If the One is one, it 
will not be many; and so it will have no parts and will not be a 
whole'. That is really the definition". (my italics). See p. 114. 
Etude, p. 113. 

ibd 80s ella. 

SPs op. a) La. 

Etude, p. 113. 

Poche Det 05.. 

SIM, p. 114. 


EPD2. pp.) 330-5310) yoecemalsonP & Pop. 107. Corntord also, notes the 
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discrepancy between the method and the process. Nevertheless, he 

is prepared to arbitrate questions concerning the process on the 
basis of the method. 

LDA dine Dis See 

The moral of the fifth movement, at least on my interpretation, 
would seem to be that the non-existent One exists in some way 

by virtue of being one. For by being one, it is knowable, different 
from the Others, and a 'this'. In the sixth movement, on the other 
hand, Parmenides again contends that the One cannot be anything 
whatsoever, and therefore not even one, if it does not exist. 

More generally, it would appear that Parmenides holds to an 

abiding premise concerning, what Allen would call, the co-exis- 
tensiveness of unity and existence. (See "Unity and Infinity: 
Parmenides 142b-145a", Review of Metaphysics, 27, pp. 697-725.) 

For the second and fifth movements confirm the premise that 
whatever is one is, and whatever is is one. And the first and sixth, 
on the other hand, offer the converse; i.e., whatever is not is not 
one, and whatever is not one is not. 


P&E .2 Denil 3.6). 
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The assumption that €¢ €VA%E0TIV means ECL) EFTL TO EV 
oC Of 2 , 6 
parallels the assumption that &¢ €V €O7W means€¢ FTC TOEY. 
But the former gives rise to problems concerning the translation of 
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Vs) év 7%) EOTIV as naV TOUVANTLON. Assuming, then, that {Vis 
substantive (meaning 'the One'), we must ask ''What does ye) €ymean?", 
It could mean 'the non-One', or 'what is not the One', or ‘what is 
not one'. Common to each of these possibilities is the presumption 
thatweyA is the subject of discourse of which it is said "It does 
not exist". But this presumption, when referred to the philosophical 
evidence, proves to be false. In this regard, consider the following 
questions. Is TAY TOV VANTLOV meant to characterize subjects of 
discourse which are contrary (subjects such as 'the One' and 'the 
non-One'), or is the phrase meant to characterize claims which are 
contrary? A review of the passage 160b5-c2 reveals that NaN Tovy- 
4NTiov is intended to characterize contrary hypotheses; which is to 
say, contrary claims. But the claims ''The One is not" and "The 
non-One is not'’ are not contrary. For, in the first place, they 
may be assigned the same truth-value; and in the second, contrary 
claims must have the same subject of discourse. Furthermore, these 
considerations count against any substantive translation of 9 WV. 
2 v 6s ET) 
How, then, are we to translate €C A? EV AY er7r(y ? I suggest 
"The not-one One is not''. See p.3l1 for my rendering of ec év 
pe evriv. 
PGP eriba it a oe Dene Vo 
It is implausible, because Parmenides is hypothesizing about the 
One, and not about a One. 
Cf£., Republic, 475e-479e. 
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The second part of the dialogue offers to prove theses of the form 
Nov e1s neather Oinor Yu and "S is both @ and Yr, Q and pd being under- 
stood to be contraries. In particular, Parmenides affirms and 
denies of the One and the Others both members from the following 
pairings: (one/many), (limited/unlimited), (straight/round), 

(in another/in itself), (in motion/at rest), (same/different), 
(like/unlike), (equal/unequal). At 146d, Parmenides suggests 

that Sameness and Difference are évav7ia Addn Aor. At 148a, 

he says that Likeness is éyayTloy to Unlikeness. At ce 1504) 
Greatness and Smallness are said to be EVavTiw AA 4 Dory. At 
159e-160a, Parmenides argues that if the Others are both like and 
unlike, they will have two contrary attributes. Finally, at the 
end of the third round, having taken himself to have shown that 

the Others are both one and many, both limited and unlimited, and 
both like and unlike, Parmenides says that there will be no 
difficulty proving that the Others suffer TAVTa Ta. évavrla nan 
see 159ab. 

The Principles of Mathematics. 

An Aristotelian account of the theory of opposites is given in 
G.E.R. Lioyd's Polarity and Analogy, pp. 87-171. 

142c8. 

P&P, p. 116. See also Owen's "Notes on Ryle's Plato" Ryle, p. 349. 
The characterization of 'a Form' which the second result offers is, 


to say the least, debatable. For the characterization suggests that 
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the Forms are a)oya . Prior to Ryle's work on the Theaetetus 
(reported by Cross in SEM, p. 14), commentators did generally hold 
views entailing the above characterization; see SPM, pp. 16-19. 

But since Ryle's work, commentators have taken a different kind of 
view of the theory of Forms. (Cross's "Logos and Forms in Plato" 
gives the earliest expression of such a view.) In any case, recent 
interpretations of the theory tend to respect the criticisms which 
Ryle raises against the view that the Forms are simple &/oya. Allen's 
recent Plato's Earlier Theory of Forms clearly belongs to the new 
school, 

See P & P, pp» 129-130; Etude, pp» L14-115. 

This recommendation, even though it issues from philosophical 
consideration, nonetheless can be systematically observed throughout 
the text. 

Ryle, pp. 342-343, and p. 349. As we will see, Owen's 'I/P 
confusion' provides a bridge between 'The One is' and 'The One is 
one'. 

Lbidemwp-1o49.. 

pe 357. 

See Lloyd's, Polarity and Analogy, pp. 15-19. 

Consider Zeno's two arguments against plurality. Consider also 
fragments 1 and 4 of Anaxagoras (Kirk and Raven, The Pre-Socratic 
Philosophers, p. 368). Democritius is reported as arguing ''By 
convention are sweet and bitter, hot and cold, by convention is 


colour; in truth are atoms and the void... . In reality we 
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apprehend nothing exactly, but only as it changes according to 

the condition of our body and of the things that impinge on or 

offer resistance to it." (from The Pre-Socratic Philosophers, 
per422)). 

See Polarity and Analogy, p. 106. 

Aristotle's doctrine of the mean might seem to conflict with the 
theory of opposites. He says ''There are three kinds of disposition, 
then, two of them vices, involving excess and deficiency respectively, 
and one a virtue, viz., the mean, and all are in a sense opposed 

to all; for the extreme states are contrary both to the intermediate 
state and to each other, and the intermediate to the extremes". 

But the mean is not an independent contrary. Rather, it is dependent 
on the extremes; ". . . as the equal is greater relatively to the 
less, less relatively to the greater, so the middle states are 
excessive relatively to the deficiencies, deficient relatively to 
the excesses, both in passions and in actions.'"' (Nicomachean 
Ethics, Book ii'chpt. 6) "To a-certain extent, Aristotle's 

doctrine is a variation upon the basic theory. 

This is a very simplistic speculation. For it ignores the evidence 
on the other side of the question. Socrates also says, "If... 
when you say that Simmias is taller than Socrates, but shorter 

than Phaedo, you are then saying that both these things, both 
tallness and shortness exist in Simmias?'" (102a). Now, this 
appears to be knock-down evidence against my speculation. There 


is, though, further evidence in support of my speculation. 
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Socrates has drawn a three-fold distinction between sensible 
objects, the tallness in us, and the tallness itself. With respect 
to the latter two, Socrates maintains that they neither admit nor can 
be overcome by the short. In light of this, the following problem 
is raised: 
- « « didn't we agree to exactly the reverse of what we are 
now saying--that the greater does come into being from the 
smaller, and the smaller from the greater, and in a word 
that this is generation where the opposites are concerned-- 
that they are generated from their opposites? But not it 
seems to me that we are saying that this could never happen. 
To this question, Socrates replies: 
But you don't realize the difference between what we are 
talking about now and what we were then. Then it was said 
that an opposite thing is generated from the opposite thing, 
but now that the opposite itself could never be opposite to 
itself--either that which exists in us or that which exists in 
nature. Then we were talking about the things which possess 
the opposites, calling them by the same name as the opposites 
themselves have, but now we are talking about those opposites 
themselves which, by their presence, give their names to the 
things called after them, and we say that they themselves 
would never submit to becoming one another. 
On the basis of this, we may ask "How can Simmias be the locus of 
change between tallness and shortness, if he presently possesses 
both tallness and shortness?'". More generally, if Socrates allows 
that sensible objects can possess the opposites (at the same time), 
his theory of generation is put in jeopardy. There is, then, a 
tension between his theory of generation and the apparent concession 
that sensibie objects can possess the opposites. Now, as for my 
part, I see myself as working one side of this undecided issue. 


And I see the standard interpretation of 102a-106e as working the 


other side of this undecided issue. 
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See 102bc, where Socrates asks ". . . you agree that "Simmias 

sur passing Socrates" is not really what the words might suggest?". 
This suggests that it is Plato's hope to revise our understanding 

of 'what we mean when we say... .". 

Republic, 479a. 

Tid. 47 9Ces 

Euthydemus, Protagoras. 

The generally accepted test for mpos 7& terms was that of incomplete- 
meses. see Owen's JIA Proof) in’ the "Peri Ideon'™, SPM, p. 302. 

Hence, the notion that 7p0s 7¢ terms are incomplete predicates. 

But this test obscures important differences between, for example, 
'beautiful' and 'equal'. 

My discussion of mpos 7C terms owes a great deal to Professor R. 
Bosley's U-word thesis. And I would like to think that my discussion 
affords particular development a more wide-ranging philosophical 
theory. 

Plato provides us with a very large stock of arguments which detail 
difficulties concerning whether something is beautiful, good, just, 
etc. He makes an interesting request in the Euthyphro: ... SiSafov 
TIV Wéav... iva ets éxeivy Anggnéney Kat xptyevos abT,y napadecy- 
Kart: Depending on the genera, we have paradeigmatic instances 

of species. The Department of Weights and Measures does store 
paradeigmatic samples of the colour canary, the color chartreuse, 

etc. The Metre (in Paris) is the paradigm for metre-lengths. On 


the other hand, though, one does not store temperatures; one stores 
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thermometres. But 'temperature' is nonetheless a genus. 
Gimyr ts -Proot, invthnes rere bdeon'', SIM, ip. 305.  1f tone! is an 
incomplete predicate, so is every other number. Ryle also thinks 
that 'one' has a status above and beyond 'being a number'. See 
Shite p. 4132. 
For example, 10l6aff and 1052aff in Aristotle's Metaphysics. 
See Metaphysics, 1005b 15 ff. 

(D) 
See ppertlto-k16. 
ibpids; pe 132% 
"On Denoting". 
OPM pe 1/1: 
Ryle, p. 345. 
Aristotle, for example, says "that which 'is' primarily is the 
what's 1028a. 
Metaphysics, 1052b. 
abideetlOS2a. 
$bids,*tO54a. 
In rounds seven and eight, Parmenides replaces the verbs 'have' 
and 'are' with ‘appear to have' and ‘appear to be'. We may 
speculate concerning the considerations behind this shift. Is 
the hypothesis behind it? Does the hypothesis ''The One does not 
exist" and its purported consequece (viz., since the One does not 
exist, the Others can neither possess Unity nor be one) require 


that there be a shift from what-is to what-appears to be? 
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See Vlastos' article "The Third Man Argument in Plato's Parmenides", 
SIM, p. 246. 

Ibid., notes 1, 2, and 3 on p. 246. In most of these cited passages, 
Plato is, among other things, addressing himself to epistemological 
concerns. 

See n. 28 above. 

Consider Vlastos' non-identity requirement; op. cit., pp. 251-254. 
Oper GlLos.wip 28 fs 

Be sP wipers 22. 

Did se ube h 27". 

Dd Getserthe uel, Deke. 

14lde. 

140e-14la. 

PIG Delt cos 

165e. 

160cd. See my comments given above, pp. 33-36. 

See 147d-148a. 

See lola. 

164bc. 

The assumption is announced at 160de, after which follows the 
argument assigning various attributes to the non-existent One. 


See 162b. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


METHODOLOGICAL QUESTIONS 


This chapter contains two sections. In the first, I outline 
a methodological format to be used in the following chapter. In the 
second, I reconsider an earlier question in light of, what I shall 


call, recalcitrant evidence. 


(A) 


Those commentators who have undertaken to give analyses 
of the arguments have, for the most part, accepted a format which 
mirrors the structure of the second part of the Parmenides. We are 
familiar with this structure. It gives to the dialogue two hypotheses. 
Each hypothesis underwrites four rounds; two rounds of which concern 
the One, and two rounds of which concern the Others. There are serious 
difficulties which attend this structure. And the chief difficulties 
are (1) that under either hypothesis, the rounds which concern the One 
are in direct conflict with one another; and (2) that under either 
hypothesis the rounds which concern the Others are in direct conflict 
with one another. Generally speaking, then, the structure of the 
Parmenides makes it look as if the one and the same hypothesis stands 
as a common source for contrary results. This point gives rise to an 


obvious question. How can contrary results possibly follow from one 
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hypothesis? But this question cannot be given a coherent answer. Even 
so, the question is interesting in one regard. It belies an interest in 
the relationship between the hypotheses and the conclusions which 
Parmenides purports to draw from them. The format which I propose to 
use will make no concession to such an interest. 
In my opinion, Ryle's view of the Parmenides is the only 
view which seriously attempts to come to grips with the structural 
difficulties of the dialogue. For Ryle holds that the hypotheses 
suffer from such a basic philosophical corruption that they can be 
held responsible for the absurdities and contradictions of the second 
part of the dialogue. Owen, though,has an objection to lay against 
Ryle's view. He says, 
. . « he (Ryle) speaks more than once of both the hypothesis 
"Unity exists" and its contradictory as entailing the families 
of contradictions that they severally breed. As an analogy 
he cites Russell's use of the so-called vicious Circle paradoxes 
to show that "@(Qx)" is ill-formed. But he does not, of course, 
offer to show that Plato's antinomies follow from their first 
premises as directly as those which Russell collected to argue the 
need for a theory of types. On Ryle's own survey of the Parmenides 
there seem to be many other premises and assumptions intervening 
in the plot. The reader is left to wonder whether these interventions 
are systematic or perhaps just random--as they might be expected to 
be, for example, on Robinson's thesis that Plato "is genuinely 
failing to notice the extra Poon Se? as such". But the answer, I 
think, is that they are systematic. 
While I quite naturally agree with the principle of Ryle's thesis (the 
principle being that a philosophically corrupt hypothesis will license 
contradictory conclusions), I think that the corruption lies, not with 
the hypothesis, but rather with the various interpretations which 


Parmenides exercises on the hypothesis. (To use Owen's word, the 


interpretations represent 'interventions' in the plot.) And in any 
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case, there happen to be conclusions which are not directly related to 
the hypotheses. I agree with Owen's objection. 

Many commentators have offered interpretations which avoid 
the structural difficulties of the second part. For a widely accepted 
view is that there are as many hypotheses as there are rounds. Such a 
view has an obvious benefit. TER in fact, there is a different hypothesis 
for each round, there is no need to consider the question “How can con- 
trary results follow from one and the same hypothesis?". The view has 
another benefit. It allows a more serious import to be given to the 
interest of showing how the conclusions of a particular round are 
related to the (supposed) hypothesis of that round. There is implicit 
in this interest a notion of which I would have us disabuse ourselves. 
The notion is that the conclusions of a given round can be derived 
directly from the (supposed) hypothesis of the round. The notion finds 
expression in Wahl. He says, 

je ce fait que l'un n'est pas plusieurs, de cette premiere 

negation vont dériver une foule d'autres negations qui seront 

tout ce que nous pouvons dire sur 1'Un.2 
This notion does, perhaps, enjoy some plausibility with regard to the 
negative rounds. But it is embarrassingly implausible when applied to 
the affirmative rounds; where Parmenides offers to show, among other 
things, that the subject of discourse is both limited and unlimited, 
both in motion and at rest, and residing in different places. The only 
respectable opinion that is possible in connection with these claims 
is that no hypothesis, either alone or together with a consistent set 


of assumptions, would warrant such self-contradictory claims. 
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A variation upon the approach which I have just now criticized 
is based on the view that the hypotheses, while being two, acquire 
different meanings from round to round. But the affirmative rounds 
are no less embarrassing to this view. No hypothesis, however generously 
we understand its meaning, can warrant the inference of obviously self- 
contradictory theses--which is what we find in the affirmative rounds. 

These criticisms bespeak the need for a different approach 
to the structure of the dialogue; an apprcach which will place little, 
if any, emphasis upon the hypotheses, and instead attempt to reveal 
the dialectical interventions that are responsible for the multitude 
of philosophical conflicts. Our commentary will be based on such an 
approach. It will attempt to articulate, in the first place, the 
assumptions which make possible the result of a given round. Further- 
more, it will attempt to articulate how such assumptions relate to the 
conflicts which arise both between the affirmative and negative rounds 
and within the affirmative rounds. Or in other words, our commentary 
will look to the assumptions which have been aligned under the hypotheses, 
rather than to the hypotheses themselves, to find the sources of the 
conflicts. 

Owen has already adopted the approach which I am here 
recommending. In his paper “Notes on Ryle's Plato", Owen offers 
". . . to mark out, and locate conflicts between the (or a representative 
majority of the) cardinal theses on which Plato's antinomies caret 
Needless to say my view has been influenced not a little by Owen's 


work. 
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As we all know, the second part of the Parmenides is one of 
the most difficult of philosophical tracts to read. An obvious reason 
for this is that the second part has an over abundance of enigmatic 
arguments. But ano less important contributing factor is the fact 
that the arguments producing the contradictions and conflicts are 
insulated from one another in long chains of argumentation. The format 
to be used in our commentary will remove that insulation. Since almost 
every argument within a given round is replied to by an argument to the 
contrary in a counter-round, it is possible to place each argument 
alongside a counter-argument, and to consider each argument in the light 
of its counter-argument. This, in effect, will be our format. With 
regard to the first and second rounds, for example, our commentary will 
be given in ten stages; each stage offering analyses of the arguments 


which generate the following conflicts. 


Negative Theses Affirmative Theses 
4 
(NL) The One is not many. (Al) The One is both one and many. 


(N2) The One neither has parts (A2) The One both has parts and is 
nor is a whole. a whole. 


(N3) The One is neither limited (A3) The One is both limited and 


nor unlimited. unlimited. 
(N4) The One is neither round (A4) The One will be either 
nor straight. round or straight. 


(N5)* "The One® is "neither in®itself (A5)" The™One is* both inJitself 
nor in another. and in another. 


(N6) The One is neither in motion (A6) The One is both in motion 
nor at rest. and at rest. 


(N7) The One is neither the same (A7) The One is both the same as 
as another nor the same as itself and the same as the 
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itself; nor yet is it Other; and both different 
different from itself or from itself and different 
different from another. from the Others. 


(N8) The One is neither like nor (A8) The One is both like and 


unlike itself, and neither unlike itself, and both 
like nor unlike another. like and unlike the Others. 

(N9) The One is neither equal (A9) The One is both equal and 
nor unequal to itself or unequal to itself and to 
to another. the Others. 


(N10) The One is neither younger (A10) The One is younger and older 


nor older than, nor the than, and the same age as 
same age as itself or itself and the Others. 
another. 


Let me point out that there are two passages in the second part which 
are not accommodated by the format. They are 148e-149d and 155e-157b. 
The first of these poses no serious problem for interpretation, since it 
may be subsumed under (A4). (Accordingly, a counter-argument can be 
generated from (N4).) 

The other passage, 155e-157b, has been seen by some commen- 
tators as an independent round. On this view, there are nine, rather 
than eight, rounds. The evidence supporting this view is given by 

a a ® 4 r 
Parmenides' proposal, €7¢ 5% TO TPITOV NEXWKEV (155e4). But, when 
we consider what Parmenides says in connection with this proposal, we 
realize that this passage proceeds from a platform that presupposes 
the results of both the first and second rounds. Parmenides asks, 
ee 2) w/ im , >) 2 c 
TO €V EDTIV OCOV Seedy dOa nev, ao” ow AVAYKY 
> 4 cf BY) ‘ . ‘ ; Cs r) ' 
QUT0, EV TE OV Kac TroAAa Kal wyre EV wzTe ToANa 
% ry) ? cr a 24 cs 3 ¢ 7) 
Kat eTEXoy XPOVOVU, OTC KEV EOT/V EV, OUVIAS KETEXEIV 
é e/ ) 3 oF s / i) 2 4 
MOTE, OT S’0UK EVTL, MAY METEXEIV AU TOTE OvTtaS: 
(155e4-8) 
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7 ro 
The phrase o¢oy Seedy U Qyuev necessitates the realization that this 
passage is supposed to combine the results of the first and second 
rounds. For the second round, while it warrants the description of the 
One as being 'both one and many', does not warrant the description that 
it is neither one nor many. Such a description can be derived only from 
the first round, wherein the initial thesis of the round is 'The One is 
many', and there is as a final conclusion 'The One is not one'. There 
is ancillary evidence supporting this view. In two other places, Parmenides 
subsumes contradictory results within one claim. At 160b, he says 
és ct > vs 42 cs 
Ovrw Sy ev €¢ CoTIV, WavTa 7é EK 70 EV Kal OWE EV 
4 ’ \ ¢ ‘ ‘ ‘ » ow! r 4 
Ev7( Kal Wp0S €avT7O kat MpOs TA adda. WravTws 

And at 166c, he says 

e* o,f Y) , 37 9 @ ’ Lr oi . \ eo. 
EV €L7’ €OTIV ELTE 19 EOTIV, AUTO TE KAL TAMA KQC TIPOS ATA 

‘ \ wi a 4 ») ¢ ' é 2) 
kat mpos anayra TANTA TTANTWS ESTL TE Kat OUK ETTL... 
In the first place, Parmenides is combining the results, albeit con- 
flicting results, of the first four rounds. In the second he is com- 
bining the results of all eight rounds. And so, each offers a model 
for taking 155e to be a statement which is intended to combine the 
results of the first two rounds. There is, though, an important difference 
between 155e on the one hand, and on the other 160b and 166c. Parmenides 
uses the former as a basis for further argumentation. The latter are 
not so used. 

In our commentary, we will see that the various character- 

izations given of the One in this passage fit either with the One as 


it is described in the first round or with the One as it is described 
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in the second round. We will pay particular attention to Parmenides'! 
explication of the notion of 'instant'. Consider the following. 

7 éfaiPrys avTy Dtors aronmés ris éyxaOyrac kerafu 
TYS KIVAEWS TE Kal vTATEwS, év x20Vis odSEVe Obva, 
kat els Tavt,v Sy kai Ek TavTny 70 Te KivoULEVoV 
mera panne ent 7d érrdvat nat 76 éo7Os Ene To 
Kkivele Gar. ... eTA padiov Sefer Bros ceva Barre, kat 
bre pera pgadnrer, ev oddevi xpovw av ety, odde Kevorr’ 
av TOTE , ous’ av OTA, (156d6-7) 
The apparent lesson offered by this claim is: At the instant of change 
from being at rest to being in motion (or from being in motion to being 
at rest), the One is neither at rest nor in motion. It is possible to 
generalize on this lesson, so that it is applicable to all the negative 
theses found within the first round. For, 'the instant' provides the 
condition in which the negative theses may be true of the One. In parti- 
cular, at the instant when the One is changing from being limited to 
being unlimited, it is neither limited nor unlimited. Or, at the instant 
when the One is changing from being in motion to being at rest, the One 
is neither in motion nor at rest; and so on. In any case, I do not view 
155e-157b as an anomalous passage. I see its opening statement of claim 
as being strictly analogous to 160d and 166c. And as I have already 
noted, the only difference between the former and the latter two is that 
the latter are not used as a basis for further argumentation. That 
failing with regard to the latter is one of the few small mercies 


afforded us by the second part of the Parmenides. 
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Besides the two passages already mentioned, there is another 
section of the second part which will receive special treatment. In 
general, the format will enable us to follow both the development of 
each round and the development of the conflicts between the rounds. 

But, in the case of the fifth and sixth rounds, we will not be able to 
follow both. We must choose between doing one or the other. I have 
decided that it would be better to follow the development of each round. 


My reasons for this decision are given in Chapter Four. 


(B) 


Our interpretation of 155e-157b casts various reflections 
upon other parts of the text. We have already considered some of these 
reflections. Presently, I would like us to consider 155e-157b vis-a-vis 
two passages which bear upon the method that Parmenides purports to be 
using. We have, on other occasions, inspected each passage. Here, we 
will assume a final perspective on each. 
The first passage states the method which Parmenides purportedly 
uses in the second part. We need not reconsider the whole of the 
passage, but only that part of it which offers an example of the method. 
Olov, EB, ef oder, mEpe TadTys THs bTOETEWS ZV 
Zavesv bnéGeTo, €¢ MOAR Exre, TL xy TUMBaLVELV kad 
abrots 70ts Toots moos adTa Kal MPOS TO EV kal TH 
evi mpds re avrd Kal pds Ta TOMA’ Kat al ef nx 
€rre TroAha., WAAIV CKOTELV Te TA SB 7VETAL kale 763 Sys 
kat rots moddots Kac 1 pos QuTa ‘ae pos anaryaa: 
(136a4-bl ) 
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This description of the method indicates that the exercise of the method 
will entail four movements. But, as a matter of fact, the second part 
of the Parmenides contains, not four, but rather eight rounds. Further- 
more, the description, in no way, indicates how the method might be 
related to 155e-157b. This recalcitrant evidence has serious implications 
for those interpretations which decide interpretive questions on the basis 
of, what has been called, the Zenonian method. 
The first point of evidence could be circumscribed, if it 
were possible to show that four of the eight rounds are methodologically 
defective. Indeed, if this were the case, we could count four of the 
rounds as showing how the method is to be used, and the others as 
showing how the method is not to be used. This brings us to the second 
passage, wherein Parmenides rejects the results of the first round. 
06S? ape. bvona ECTIV avTH Ose Adyos Ouse FES 
EnLoT Yn» OSE alDOyets 0S Sofa.-~ 0% Patverac.- 
03s? Bro pa feTa apa oude NéyeTar oddE€ Sofa ferac 
obde’ yeyvibokeTac, ode Te Twy SvTWY avTOd aisOayerat. 
~OdK gockey.- “H Suvatev ov mepe 76 €V Tab7Ta obTws 
execy; -OSkoov éuoye Soxe?. (1423-8) 
The disclaimer that such cannot be the case with the One affords some 
evidence for seeing the first round as a false start, and as an invalid 
application of the Zenonian method. But, is it possible to take the 
disclaimer so seriously? 
It is worth noting that most commentators do not take the 


disclaimer seriously. In any case, the disclaimer enjoys a rather 
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unique status. It represents the only time Parmenides explicitly 
rejects a set of conclusions. This fact is important. Since there is 
only one round containing an explicit avowal of disclaimer, we lack 
evidence for deciding which of the other seven rounds are worthy of the 
Zenonian method, and which are not. Moreover, we may appeal to the 
recalcitrant evidence to show that Parmenides does not really reject 
the results of the first round. For he reveals an acceptance (or, at 
€ Ss? 3 ws 
least, a re-acceptance) of those results, when he says, o7¢ oVUK €77¢ 
¢, ® e > J 4 . 
(ev), wy PETEAEW Q0 OTE OUTLAS (155e7-8). Thus, the recalcitrant 
evidence forces us to the conclusion that Parmenides does not reject 
any of the rounds for failing to comply with the Zenonian method. 
I would like us to reconsider the question raised in section 
(A) of chapter two; the question, of course, being "What are the 
hypotheses?". Ryle offers the following answer. 

Now though the actual formulation of the hypothesis and the 
development of the argument in operation Al” leaves it in doubt 
whether the hypothesis is 'Unity exists' or 'Unity is single', 
the formulation of the hypothesis and the argument of Nl make it 
perfectly clear that here the hypothesis is 'Unity does not 
exist'. 

It is fairly clear too, though less so, that the hypothesis of 
N2 is 'Unity does not exist'. But from this it follows that the 
hypothesis of operations Al and A2 must be 'Unity exists', else 
the promised two-way application of the Zenonian method would be 
broken. Moreover, this alone is consistent with Parmenides' 
sketch of the task of the dialectical method in the passages 
fromel35a to l36b. WGnyfitalics) 

We see Ryle adjudicating interpretative questions on the basis of the 
Zenonian method. And clearly, he is presuming that the dialectical 
process of the second must be interpreted in such a way that it is 
shown to be consistent with the Zenonian method. But I have been 


*Ryle intends Al to refer to the first and second round, A2 to refer 


to the third and fourth, Nl to refer to the fifth and sixth, and N2 to 
refer to the seventh and eighth. 
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arguing, and the recalcitrant evidence shows, the contrary. To put my 
point simply, the method fails to characterize the dialectical process 
of the second part. And as we have already seen, its failure is two- 
fold. It characterizes a process to which there are, not eight, but 
only four rounds. Furthermore, it does not characterize argumentation 
which proceeds from the conjunction of contradictory claims, such as is 
found at 155e-157b. 

The view which I am offering concerning the relation between 
the Zenonian method and the second part is Open to question. In 
particular, it is open to questions which focus upon the apparent 
disparity between what Parmenides says that he will do and what he does 
do. But, my view is not that there is a disparity between the method 
and the dialectical process. Rather my view is that interpretative 
questions concerning the process are not to be adjudicated on the basis 
of what Parmenides sketches as his method. Finally, my view leaves it 
Open to us, in seeking consistency between the method and the process, 
to allow that interpretive questions concerning the method be adjudicated 


in light of the dialectical process. 
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Notes to Chapter Three 


Ryle, p. 345. 


Etude, Demos: 

Ryle, p. 348. 

At the outset of the first round, Parmenides offers to prove only 

that the One is not many. But at the end of the round, he argues 

that the One is not one. These two conclusions permit the construction 
of the thesis ''The One is neither one nor many''. At 155e ff., 
Parmenides introduces this thesis. Now, there the thesis is 
accompanied by a claim which is of signal importance to the 

concluding remarks of the first round. The claim is "The One does 

not exist". Thus, it appears quite evident that "The One is neither 
one nor many" is to be counted as a thesis of the first round. 

This thesis presents a rather interesting anomaly. It is the only 

one of the form "S is either @ Ox Puke No doubt, even Parmenides feels 
the constraint of the logic belonging to 'straight' and 'round'. 

Of all the évavria, 'straight' and 'round' are the only two genuinely 
predicative expressions. 

The discounting of the disclaimer is almost universal. Lynch sees 

a possibility under which it might be taken at its word. (See, An 
Approach to the Metaphysics of Plato Through the ''Parmenides", 

p- 80) Forrester takes it seriously. But he also circumscribes 

its effect by arguing that it is intended only as a rejection of 


the conclusions given after 14la. (See, "Plato's Parmenides: The 


Structure of the First Hypothesis", Jour. of Hist. of Phil., X, pp. 1-14.) 


SPM, p. 114. 
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CHAPTER IV 


This chapter contains my commentary on the second part of 
the Parmenides. The commentary will proceed in accordance with the 
format laid down in the previous chapter. And the analyses of the 
individual arguments will, for the most part, employ the critical 
apparatus established in the second chapter. 

I will be using an index. So, allow me to explain the 
code. The letter 'R' will be used in the designations of the rounds; 
the letter 'N' will be used to designate negative theses; and the letter 
'A' to designate affirmative theses. Each round will be numbered in 
accordance with its place in the text. Hence, 'Rl' refers to the first 
round, 'R2' to the second round, and so on. Each thesis will be numbered 
in accordance with its place in the round from which it comes. And so, 
for example, 'Nl' is to be understood as meaning 'the first negative 
thesis’. By conjoining the round designations and the thesis designa- 
tions, we achieve a means of making specific reference to each thesis. 
'RL(NL)' designates the first thesis of the first round; 'R2(Al1)! 
designates the first thesis of the second round; 'R3(A4)' designates 
the fourth thesis of the third round; and similarly for all other cases. 
(Notice that 'N'’ and 'A' serve to remind us of the nature of each round-- 
i.e., of whether the round is composed of negative or affirmative theses.) 
Finally, since there are a number of assumptions which are common to 


various rounds, the letter 'C' will be used to designate common assumptions. 
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They too will be numbered. 


The First Round vs. The Second Round. 


137cd vs. 142b-143a 


The opening of the first round contains two theses. They 
are "The One is not many" and "The One neither has parts nor is a whole". 
Against each of these, there is a counter-thesis in the second round. 
For the second maintains that the One is many, and that it has parts 
and is a whole. Consider, then, how each thesis is related to the 
hypothesis. 
RL 
Hyp: If the One is one, then 
Nie STAcROneiis not many C4) 9.9% = Pand¥so 
N2: The One neither has parts nor is a whole (c5). 
R2 

Hyp: If the One is one, then 

Al: The One has parts and is a whole (d8), . .. and so 

A2: The One is many (a3). 
We may note that (Nl) and (Al), when(NJ is afforded a normal under- 
standing, are not contrary claims. Rather, (N2) gives us the contrary 
of (Al), and (A2) the contrary of (Nl). These facts might lead us to 
believe (i) that there is one assumption which permits the transition 
from (Nl) to (N2), and another which permits the transition from (Al) to 
(A2), and furthermore (ii) that the two assumptions, insofar as they lead 
to contrary claims, are themselves contrary, and hence (iii) that the 


two assumptions constitute the conflict. But suchis not the case. One 


and the same assumption is used, first, to infer (N2) from (Nl), and then 
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in the second round it is also used to infer (A2) from (Al). That 
assumption is, 
(C1) To be many is to have parts and be a whole. 
Assuming (Nl), (Al), and (Cl), we may construct the following arguments. 
For Rl: Since the One is not many, and since to be many is to 
have parts and be a whole, the One neither has parts 
nor is a whole. 
For R2: Since the One has parts and is a whole, and since 
to be many is to have parts and be a whole, the One 
is many. 
The first of these arguments is a simpler version of what we find in 
the first round. 

To pepos Tou dhov Epos éativ. ~ Nal. Te’ dé 70 Sov; odxc 
05 av uEpos upSeV ANF Shov av ely; ~ Tldvu ye.- Ap Gore pass 
dpa 76 év &k mepav av etm, Shov re Sy xal nepy Exov. - 
Avdyky.~ApPorépws av apa ouTWws TO Ev TMOAAA Aan’ 
oux ev. ~ Ady 07. (137c6-d1) 

In the second round, the One is characterized thusly: 70 Lev Orov €V Ov 
civar adT0, TodTou Sé ytyver bax popea. To TE év Ka C 7d elvac 
(d4-5). On the basis of this, Parmenides offers the conclusion, Kai sea 
TadTa 54 70 éVv Ov OANA éhavy (143a5-6). This evidence indicates 
that the conflict must be constituted by assumptions which intervene 
between the hypothesis and the initial theses. 

I submit that the conflict results from Parmenides having 
different understandings of the hypothesis. In the first round, 


Parmenides understands the hypothesis as having the force of saying what 


the one is. But in the second, he assumes that the hypothesis involves 
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both saying 'what the One is' and saying 'that the One is'. Now, I am 
not suggesting that there is a philosophical tension between the moment 
of saying what the One is and the moment of saying that the One is. 
Rather, my view is that the attribution of these moments to the hypothesis 
gives Parmenides the grounds on which to lay different understandings of 
the hypotheses. In this regard, his concern with the moment of saying 
"that the One is' is of particular importance. In the second round, 
Parmenides assumes that the truth of saying (and even the sense of saying) 
that the One is depends upon the participation of the One in Being. 
There is a common assumption which brings forth the consequences of the 
DarCicipation.. It is, 

(C2) Anything is related to anything in one of the following 


ways: (a) by identity, (b} by difference, or: (c) as) part 
to whole or whole to part. 


If the One is to partake of Being, its relation to Being will be under 
(c). For, if the One and Being are identical, then either the nature 
of Being is absorbed into the identity of the One, and consequently 
Being becomes the One and ceases being itself, or the nature of the One 
is absorbed into the identity of Being. Parmenides chooses to argue 
from the first option. 

Obxooy kal of obeca Tod Eves ety ZV ob TauTOV ova 
Ti eve od yap av éxelvy dv Exetvou ovsia, oS’ av 
Ekeivo , ro ev, Ex Ecvns AETE OXeViaee (142b7-cl) 
A further consequence of the identity of the One and Being would be 


that it would make no sense to say that the One is. Parmenides makes 


the point this way, 
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..QAN Ofotoy av av revel ev Te Elvac Kal év EV. 
If the One and Being are related by difference, the nature of Being 
will not be available to the One; the One will not be. That leaves 
us with the relations of 'as part to whole' or 'as whole to part'. 
Parmenides assumes that the One partakes of Being by having Being as 
a part. Then, by application of (Cl), the One becomes many. 

Upon review, we see where the conflict is. The absence 
from the first round of the assumption that to be is to partake of 
Being and the presence of that assumption in the second constitutes the 
conflict. This point is, I believe, fundamental to understanding the 
tension between the opening of the first round and the opening of the 
second. 

Previous to this chapter, I have had a lot to say about the 
openings of the first two rounds. Section (C) of chapter two contains 
a discussion of 137cd. And section (D) contains a discussion of 142b- 
143a. It would be redundant for me to reiterate all that I have said 
there. Instead, I will summarize the previous discussions; summarizing 
them in light of the fundamental point. 

In the first round, Parmenides is primarily concerned with 
the moment of saying 'one' of the One. The employment of a special 
(even philosophical) sense of 'many', and a presumed contrast between 
‘one' and 'many' underwrites this concern. I mean, by assuming that 
there is a logical relation between 'one' and 'many', and by bestowing 
upon 'many' the sense which is suggested by (Cl), Parmenides can claim that 


the One is one in a special sense. We may presume that the special sense 
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of 'one' is supposed to be revelatory of what the One is, or if you wish, 
revelatory of ” Doris of the One. This understanding of the hypothesis 
has a direct bearing on the arguments which purport to show that the 
One is neither the same nor Ngee For those arguments are offered 
as showing that the One as one can enjoy but its own AVG On the 
other hand, the first round evidences no concern for the moment of 
saying 'is' when one says "The One is one". 

In the ae round, Parmenides is primarily concerned with 
the moment of saying 'is'. There, he argues that saying 'is' of the 
One requires, first, that Being and the One be different things, and 
second that the One partake of Being. Our discussion of Linguistic 
Pluralism has exposed the foundations of this argument. The foundations 
are, (i) 'Is' is a name, and (ii) a name of something unique, in which 
case it is a name of something which is different from the One. The 
consideration which frames these foundations is, of course, the notion 
that ‘is’ .and. 'one,' TRL the same meaning, if they did not stand 
for different things. We, though, realize that such philosophizing 
as this violates the formal/material concepts distinction. The begin- 
ning of the violation seems naively misguided. And we might be inclined 
to say "What is needed is a distinction between words and names. For 
‘is' is a word, but not a name''’. But this is an uninteresting approach 
to Parmenides' philosophizing; and in any case, it begs the issue. 
Should we stand on our suggestion, a clever dialectician will be moved 
to ask "Surely you concede that 'is' and 'one!' have different meanings?". 


Since our answer to his question must be "Yes", the dialectician can 
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proceed to the further question "By virtue of what do 'is' and 'one! 
have different meanings?". In doing so, he is posing a genuine, and not 
at all uninteresting, philosophical master Parmenides has given an 
answer, albeit a false one, to this problem. 

(Parmenides' answer, though, is problematic in ways known to 
Plato. For it invites the issue "How can the One have Being, if the One 
and Being are different things?". Given the opening of the second round, 
it would appear that Parmenides' response to the issue is to assume that 
the One has Being as a part. This position is reminiscent of the sail- 
analogy of the first. And, of course, the objections there stated will 
apply. Another possible response to the issue would be to treat Being 
as a universal. In which case, the things which have Being would have 
it by having the same acrmaberes This possibility is analogous to the 
status which the Colour Red has. Just as the things which are red are 
so by having the same colour, so likewise the things which are would 
be so by having the same attribute. But the Third Man stands in the way 
of this possibility. Needless to say, the main objection will be 
against the assumption that Being is.) 

Although I have represented thesis R2(A2) as being "The 
One is many", I think it possible to impute the thesis "The One is both 
one and many" to the second round. Three pieces of evidence are relevant 
to this suggestion; two of which are textual, and one of which is context- 
ual. Even though Parmenides argues that the One has parts and is many, 
nonetheless he still wishes to hold that the One is one whole. He says 

Kai Sroev apa. éo7l, o av év 5, Kat JAOploy EXEC . 


And also, there is the description of the One found at 155e 
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s 


” ra) , ) , 
TO EV &( EoTLV choy ScedyAVGa ev, ap’ ovk avayky ai7d, 
. ‘ ¢ C\ 4 4 

év re 3v Kal moAAa Kar my7TEe EV WATE TTOAAG. 

I have interpreted this description as being a summary of the conclu- 
sions from both the first and second rounds. Of significance for our 

ch rv ) x. 4 
present enquiry is the contrast between €Y TE OV Kat TOAAG (which 
, ¢% 4 7 

must have reference to the second round) and MYTE EV KAOTE roAdd. 
(which would have reference to the initial thesis of the first round and 
one of the final conclusions of the same round). Finally, the thesis 
that the One is both one and many conforms to the pattern for the theses 
of the second round; that pattern being to affirm the contraries of 


the One. 


137d vs. 143a-145a 


The conflicting theses are "The One is neither limited 
nor unlimited" and ''The One is both limited and unlimited". The proof 
for the latter is the longest proof in the dialogue. And depending on 
one's affection for the dialogue, it is either the most dazzling, or 
the most tedious, proof. But it is also unnecessary. There are assump- 
tions in 142b-143a, the direct use of which allow the construction of the 
thesis "The One is both limited and unlimited". And so, my view of the 
proof is that while it adds interest to the story-line, it is not 
essential to the development of the plot. 

PY) os ‘ 

Parmenides presents R1(N3) in this way: Ane “pov apa. 7O 
7) r) 2 ‘ , 1 J tai ; ee 
EV, €C MITE APXW AHTE TEAEUTHY (137d6). This claim is ambiguous; 
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to (i) something which while having parts has no end of those 
parts or (ii) something which has no parts at all. Since the argument 
for (N3) proceeds from (N2)--viz., the One neither has parts nor is a 
whole--it is obvious that the latter sense is meant. The latter sense 
entails that the One is neither limited nor unlimited. This point may 
be demonstrated by use of an P-group schema. 

vi, 
1. Anécpas : Without Limits ———— Having no parts 


d 
1. ‘A M€cpas: Unlimited 
; tering parts 
Meépas : Limited 


Where the first sense of Arrecpas is applicable, the condition of its 
applicability (the condition being that the subject of discourse have no 
parts) is sufficient ground for denying that the subject is either limited 
or unlimited. In light of this, consider how Parmenides begins the 
argument for (N3). 
Odkoby 6 wade exec peepos, ovr’ av apxny eUTE 
TENE UT HY oUTe ECON Exot’ (137d4-5) 
Throughout the second round, and indeed throughout the 

affirmative rounds, Parmenides exercises a Zenonian ceerningese The 
technique bears upon the construction of the affirmative theses. Con- 
flicting options are made to appear plausible in their own right. For 
example, Parmenides argues that the One is at rest (145e); he then 
argues that the One is in motion (146a). The next step is to treat such 
Options as logical conjuncts, and a thesis such as "The One is both 
at rest and in motion" is formed. This technique is used to construct 


R2(A3). 
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In view of the fact that the proof for (A3) is rather long, 
9 

I would like us to first consider a more direct route to the thesis. 
The virtue of the more direct route is that it keeps things in focus. 


At any rate, the claim that the One is limited may be aligned with the 


following 
’ iu 4 4 a 4 ¢ ) Ui 
Tlo re Pov OVV EKATEPOV TWV pMOPlWy TOUTWY MOPlow KOVOV 
a ot A ¢ 4 é 7, 4 u 
Tposepoduey, TOO lov moprov 76 ye UOpLov mpoTeyTEoV,; — 
a \ th ~% 5) 7 (Y\ Sh! ct > 4 P 

Tod Sdov.- Kat ddov apa éo7t, oO av €V 4, Kal popcov 

ey] 

EXEL. (142d6-9) 
Since R2(Al) purports that the One has parts and is a whole, and since 
the above passage presumes a whole to be one, the inference that a whole 
is limited seems not unreasonable. Parmenides, relying on such an infer- 
ence, offers the conclusion that the One is limited. He says 

\ ‘ c a4 ‘ r) ’ 
Kat pay ore gé oAov TA popra moore Ene pag KEVvoV 
wo ey) \ . 06) \ c/ x ov 2 4 ra ’ A 
av €ly kara 7O SlOV TO EV’ H OU TEPLEXETAL VITO TOU 
¢) Ss 4 
; 144e8-9 
ofov 7a Peper (;) (144e8-9) 
As for the claim that the One is unlimited, Parmenides has the wherewithal 


tomettrat 1 42a. 
’ ) c¢ 4 ct / 
Ta apa Kat rdv mwopiwy EkaTepwv 70 Té EV Corer 
) , v/ ‘ 4 ae) , 2 a i) 4 
Kat To ov, Kal ylyveTar TO Ad xT TOV Ek Suotv ab Aoployv 
N ’ ‘ ‘ 2 \ 4 cs eS Aa tte 
TO moplov, Kaya TOV AUTOY AoYOV OUTWS ABEL, OTC TED 
aN 7) 4 SY r) 2 s 2 , ¢ 
aN WOPlov yev7Tal, TOUTW TW MOPw aEel LTXEC TO TE 
\ ¢c % oN 2 ~ of \ e gr \ cf 
Otp €VvV TO OV BEL COXEL KAt TO OV 7O Ev. 
On the basis of this account, he has Aristoteles approve the conclusion 
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ouTW& 76 éV dv ety ; Which is to say that, the One is unlimited. And 
so, with the simple addition of the assumption that whatever is a whole 
is limited, Parmenides can proceed to the construction of thesis R2(A3). 
Parmenides is quite aware of the fact that he is doing a 
double-shift on thesis (A3). He announces the longest proof this way: 
"10 S% Kat TIPE er - In view of the announcement, we can, I think, 
be fairly confident about our present perspective on the conflict 
between R1(N3) and R2(A3). 
Let us now consider the sources of conflict between (N3) 
and (A3). Parmenides' different understandings of the hypothesis still 
constitute the sources of conflict. On the one hand, his first under- 
standing of the hypothesis, whereby the employment of special senses 
of 'one' and 'many' make possible the inference that the One has no parts, 
and hence that the One is without limits, is the basis of (N3). On the 
other hand, his second understanding of the hypothesis underlies (Al), 
and (Al) is the basis for (A3). Of particular importance is an assump- 
tion which the arguments for (Al) and (A3) share. The transition from the 
hypothesis to (Al) is made possible by the assumption that Being and the 
One are different elements. That same assumption is operating in the 
argument for the claim that the One is indefinite. While presenting 
the argument, Parmenides is moved to ask, 
TOV popiwy ékaTepoy TOUTwY TOD Evos dvTOS, TO 
Té EV Kai 70 Ov, Zpa. anon emecOoy 4 76 €V TOU 
éivar Hoplov 4 TO dv rob évos noplou,; (142d9-e2) 
The phrase, 70 T€ éVv Kat 70 OV clearly identifies Being and the One 


as elements. 
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Besides the conflict between (N3) and (A3), there is the 
conflict which is internal to (A3); viz., that of saying that the One 
is both limited and unlimited. Summaries of the respective arguments 
will help us bring the conflict into focus. 

The argument for the claim "The One is Limited'': Since the One 
and Being are parts of the One, and since parts must be parts of 
a whole, and since a whole must be limited, the One is limited. 
The argument for the claim "The One is Unlimited": Since the 
One and Being are parts of the One, and since each of these parts 
has the One and Being as parts, which parts in turn each have the 
One and Being as parts, and so on ad infinitum, therefore the One 
is unlimited. 
It might be thought that these arguments are intended to reveal a. 
'limited' whole which has an unlimited number of sage she But could we, 
for example, fit such a description to the number system? Could we. 
say that the number system is a limited whole having an unlimited 
number of parts? I submit that we cannot without doing violence to 
what we normally mean by 'whole'. Parts, which are parts of a whole, 
can be completely ennumerated. Indeed, it is this possibility which 
allows us to suppose that a whole is limited. But this is not to say 
that parts must be parts of a whole. In this regard, consider numbers. 
They belong to an open-ended set, the parts of which are innumerable. 
Now, the latter summary above bespeaks a set not unlike the number- 
system. In any case, we see that the internal contradiction of R2(A3) 
depends upon the application of a false assumption. That assumption 


makes it possible to argue for the claim "The One is limited". Notice, 


though, that the assumption is absent from the argument to the contrary. 
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Hence, the contradition is constituted by the presence in the one case, 
and the absence in the other, of the assumption that parts must be parts 
of a whole. Finally, let me just say that I see no way of easing this 
conflict. In my opinion, the options subsumed within the thesis are 
exclusive. If parts must be parts of a whole (which is to say, parts 
of something complete), then the One cannot be infinitely complex. 
Alternatively, if the One is infinitely complex, it cannot be a whole. 
The preceding analysis of the conflict between R1(H3) and 
R2(A3) serves a two-fold purpose. In the first place, it reveals the 
relevant sources of conflict. And in the second, it affords us an 
understanding which will be of use to us in analyzing the longest proof. 
The second way of showing that the One is an infinite plurality contains 
five stages. The first stage plays a variation upon the violation of the 
formal/material concepts distinction. This is followed by 'the generation!' 
of numbers. The third stage parcels Being throughout reality. Next, the 
One is ere sure out. In the final stage, the co-existence of Being and 
the One is affirmed, and Being is seen as the distributor of the One. 
We will follow this ordering. 
Within the first stage, Parmenides raises a question to 
which a direct answer is not given. 
adto 7d év, 0 Sy Dapev ovolas peTeXelv, EAV adTo 
72) Scavola PONOV ka 0 abre ALLUALEV aveu TOU7TOU 
ov aev METEXEN apa. xe Ev JAOVOV DavyreTac 
4 
%' kac moMAa 7S adTO ToOTO; (142a6-9) 


The question presupposes the Separation Assumption; for the separability 
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of the One would be a condition of conceiving it just by itself. More- 
over, when we view the question in light of the Separation Assumption, 
we see the import of the options presented in the question. Presumably, 
when the One is conceived just by itself, it appears to be one. Aristoteles 
bespeaks this option in answering the question. He says, “EN, ofa’ 
eywye - But Parmenides then proceeds with a refutation of this answer. 
Addo 7 ETE Pov JE ANaAYKY TIV Obriay aired ¢ivac, 

ETE pov Sé avro, eine ) outta TO év, @AN’ ds EV ovUr(as 
meter xey. ~ Avayk7.- Odkoov ef Erepov wev % obras, 

es \ cme s ae a ea sek b. 2 ¢/ 

eTepov Sé 70 EV, OvTE TW Ev TO EV TIS ObTIaS ETE POV 
ovrTe TH odTla elvat Af OvTla 700 éyds BAho, AMA FH 

ETEpw re Kal AdAw ETepa aAAqAWwY, ~ Mavo nev oov. - 
Qere ov TabTov éorv cure 7TH évi obre TH ObT(Qa TO ETEPOV 

’ (143b1-7) 
This argument bears upon Parmenides' initial question in the following 
way. A condition of the One's separability is that it be different 

from other things, and in particular different from Being. In light of 
this condition, Parmenides suggests that the One is different from Being, 
not by virtue of being the One, but rather by virtue of being different. 
If this suggestion is allowed to stand, difference will be an attribute 
that the One must have independently of its relation to Being. In which 
case, even when the One is conceived just by itself, the condition of 
holding the conception is such that difference will be a pluralizing 
attribute of the One conceived just by itself. Or, in other words, if 


the One must be both itself and different (i.e., different by virtue 
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of having the attribute 'difference') in order to be conceived just by 
itself, then the One just by itself is more than itself. Hence, even 
when the One is conceived by itself, it is many. Parmenides, though, 
does not draw this inference. Nonetheless, it is available to him. 

As for our analysis, we may say that the argument depends upon a formal/ 
material concepts conflation. And in this regard, we should pay parti- 
cular attention:'to this claim: Since Being is different, and since the 
One is different, it is not the case either that the One is different 
from Being by virtue of being one, or that Being is other than the One 
by virtue of being Being, but rather these two different things are 
other than one another by virtue of Difference and Otherness. (see 
143b3-6). Intuitively, we see straight-away that this claim begins from 
two misguided assumptions; viz., that Being is different, and that the | 
One is different. More exactly, these assumptions are misguided in that 
they purport Difference to be something which the One and Being can 

have independently of their relation to one another. For 'different' 

is a relational term, and it cannot be given to a subject singularly. 
Perhaps, though, Parmenides would concede this objection. And he might 
reply: Difference relates things by making them different. (For he 
does say, TW €7épw Te Kal ZAAw E7epa aXhyAWV.) While this reply 
does concede the relational nature of difference, nonetheless it still 
treats a formal concept as if it were a material concept. Later on, 
Parmenides accepts one of the consequences of so treating difference. 


That consequence is, 
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éTE po. av EKECY OU €c%, = Te UAV; - OvKosv OUTWS éTepov 
Tisy AdAwV, wre p Kal TAAAAQ ekEcvou, Kac ouTe STTOV : 
are yap av; -ki apa. AGTE MEaddov uzTeE WTTOV, SK OLWS. 

(147¢2-6) 
Quite simply then, as a material concept Difference would make things 
both the same and different. Such nonsense should remind us of a 
previous discussion. We should remind ourselves that things are differ- 
ent by virtue of being different in kind, or by having different features, 
or by having a difference in place, etc. In short, Difference does not 
provide a way of being different. 

The second stage of the proof is sometimes credited with 
generating the number system. Such is, I believe, an extravagant view. 
And so, I will challenge it. I will argue that Parmenides is not generating 
the numbers system. Rather he is conflating (or, if you wish, confusing) 
the means by which we count and things counted. Parmenides needs this 
conflation in order to give an ontological status to numbers; in order 
to claim that numbers are things which are. 

Parmenides begins from an assumption that quite clearly 
treats the One, Being, and Difference as elements. 

éav mpodédidineba adriv et7é Bovker Tv ObTlav Kal 
TO ETEpOV 6ITE THV OvTCQV Kal TO EV ECTE TO EV Kae 
76 Ereoov, ap odk ev Exdory TH mpoapéerer mpoacpod ne Oa. 
TIVE 60 as Exel Kareir Gar au Dorepw: 
He proceeds to construct sets out of these elements. He specifically 


mentions the sets, (being, one), (being, different), and (different, one). 
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In regard to these sets, he insists on two points. First, he insists 
that each member of a set is one; and second, that the members of each 
set are two. Having found employment for the first two numbers, 


Parmenides continues. 


> se cs 2A ? l Co < a 
Ec Se €v €XaTTOv avTav éort, Cuv7eOEVTOS Evos ONHMOV0OV 
¢ a 4 ‘ Y 
Mriviodv gufeyla ob ria yiyveTac Ta MavTa,- Nac. - 
7) ,) a : ST A ¢ 
Tpco 5é ov ME PLT Ta. kat So apT(a.; - [wes 5 ’0u; — Te 
7 a” > 3 )) 8 ¢ 8 a 
J€; Svocv dvTow oUK avay ky €lvac Kal Sis, Kat Tpiwv 
Ww e ‘ ¢\ . 
Bvrwv Tpls, ELMED onapxer TR TE SO 76 Ses Ev Kae 
a ¢ \ sy c/ 9 ’ H 1 vf . 
TW) Tpla TO TPS EV; ~ Avaykn; — Avoiv Je ovTow Kat 
4 ‘ oy) A ‘ ) 
$ls OUK aNdyky duo des eivac, Kal 7TpLwVv kac pes 
2 Sarees o c ‘ 3 mY) ~v 
OVK Aavayky au 7pla Tpls ELVat;... ApTia TE apa 
7 ‘ ‘ 4 » 7 
Aptedkis av ely Kal mEepiTTA MEP TTAKIS Kal apTla 
‘ . 8 
WTepiTTakis Kal MEpl7Ta ApTLaKks. (143d5-144a2) 
What this account sor far proves is that it is possible to generate an 
indefinite number of sets, to each of which a number may be assigned. 
But this is not to generate numbers. Rather, the account generates sets, 
the parts of which can be counted; it generates sets to which a number 
can be assigned by virtue of the sum of the parts. Parmenides, though, 
wishes to conclude, 
co? 93 a cs -/ af ‘ Ja 8 ¢ 
AC OUV TAUTOA OUTWs EXEC, OLEL TIVA apOnov vToO- 
4 as ev a - 
necnéecOar Sv 00K ava ykKy Etval; ~Ovdands ye.- Kb 
vs Cl wy is) 
apa €oTIv ev, avdykn Kai ApcOuoyv Elvac. (144a2-4) 
This conclusion over-reaches its basis. The argument requires a stipu- 


lation; the stipulation that each number is to be identified with some 
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particular set. And so, for example, it might be stipulated that the 
number one is to be identified with the set (one), and that the number 
two is to be identified with the set (one, being), and so on. By this 
means, the argument might have some chance of reaching the desired 
conclusion. But even then, there would be serious difficulties. 

Allow me to explain the necessity for the stipulation that 
each number is to be identified with some particular set. The purpose 
of the argument is to prove that numbers exist. Towards this end, the 
argument confers ontological status on the elements, one, being, and 
different, and also upon the sets which may be constructed out of the 
elements. Now, it is important to realize that neither the elements 
nor the sets are numbers. For if each set were a number, there would be, 
for example, three things each of which could be the number two. I mean 
this: If each of the sets (being, one), (being, different), and (differ- 
ent, one) were a number, we would have three number twos. In light of 
this consideration, we may justly ask "How can these sets confer exist- 
énce on numbers?"., But, of course, they cannot. Now, if a philosopher 
were to stipulate that the set (one) is the number one, and that the set 
(one, being) is the number two, and so on, we could ask whether his 
stipulations are heuristic or abstruse. And in asking these things, 
we concede a certain amount of plausibility to his endeavor. Nonetheless, 
the main point is that Parmenides' argument over-reaches itself. 

There is another criticism which we may bring against the 
argument. It is as follows. Even though the argument purports to 


prove that numbers exist, nonetheless it presupposes the availability of 
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numbers. Consider this suggestion. 
A @ 2s 
"2 Say au ) op0ads mporayopéd ye Gov, Apa olov TE 
*) a « c\ 
ap Pwo ev avrw ElVaL , So de KEY; - OUK otoev re.- 
Sa re y oe \ Vin 2 Sy 
AV C00 %Tov, ETTL TLS KYXAV) MUD OUK EKATEPOV 
Dat in c\ > 
QuTow €V Eval; (143d1-3) 
In making this suggestion, Parmenides is, I submit, already counting. 
But counting presupposes the availability of numbers. 
We now come to the parcelling of Being. Two assumptions 
are Operative in this stage. The first is that what is must have being. 
The other is that what has being has it as a part. A consequence of the 
latter is that there are as many parts of being as there are things which 
are. The first assumption is revealed in the following way. 
FY a) vi 
"ARAA pwyv apcGuod ye BvTos MOAAa av Ely Kal WAH Gos 
a wep lien 228 97 \ , 
aneipov THY dvTwv' 4 OVk ametpos apiOmos Ty OE ¢ 
ry 4 2 + 4 x a 3 a 
Kat METEXWY OVTLAS ylyveTac;-Kact Tavu yé.- OUkouv 
> a 2 ra} ‘ / \ \ ’ cs a 
El TAS APLGUOS ETEXEL, Kat TO progiov EKATTOV 70V 
a 4 oN 4 
apOucd weréxor av avTys; - Nac. 
es a ? 4 
Notice that the suggestion To /LOPLOY EKATTOV 700 aprOnou pe7Eexor 
v\ 
Ov auras leads into the second assumption. The second assumption is 
represented thusly. 
2 S ‘ vs Sus 
Eni mavta apa moma ovta % ova VEVEAYTAL Kat 
>) J “A wr V/ 3 ~ 
podévos AMNOOTATEC TwV OVTWY, OUTE Tou TAL KpOTATOV 
o7 4 \ ~ ‘ Ware ¥ 3 4 
OuTe 700 PEGE TOU; 3) FOUTO KEV Kae a. hoyov eper Oar; 
a \ re)! B) a Ww 
THs yap av So obtia ye THY OVTWY TOU ANO07A TOC 
(144b1-4) 


This does not make it totally clear that numbers have parts of Being. 
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But whilst summing up, Parmenides says about Being, Mietrra apa ev7e 
TA LED A0T%5 . In view of this, Parmenides' point must be that each 
number has a part of being. Finally, Parmenides concludes: Since numbers 
are unlimited, the parts of Being must also be unlimited; hence, Being 

is unlimited. In connection with this argument, we need only remind 
ourselves that its two assumptions spring directly out of Parmenides' 
understanding of the hypothesis. 

The fourth stage is quite similar to the third. It begins 
from the assumption that what is must be one. Under this assumption, we 
find the claim that each part of Being must be one part. The next 
assumption is that what is one must have Unity. (This, we may note, 
is analogous to "What is must have Being"’.) The third assumption is 
that what has Unity must have a part of Unity. Parmenides is quite 
explicit in his pronouncement of the third assumption. He says 

“Apa ouv év av Fonna.n00 Bua. Sov éore: TOUTO apOEc - 
AN 2Opids kal dp orc addvatov,- Menepirévov apa, ecTeo 
wy dhov Adhws yap Tov eddaubs apa. anact Tots THS 
Ourlas MEpenv mapev Ta a) PEMEPOMENOV. (144c8-d4) 
Our familiarity with the third stage provides us with the expectation 
that the fourth stage will have as its conclusion the following. Since 
the parts of Being are unlimited, and since the parts of Unity are as 
many as the parts of Being, the parts of Unity are also unlimited. 
Parmenides, though, momentarily forestalls this expectation. 
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L775 
4 € Ae 4 ¢ 3 4 ¢ 34 %e 
deyovTes ws Mhela7Ta BEpy Y OVTIA VEVEAKEVY ECy, OdSE 
sy 4 a ¢ AN y) > 1 J) ra of a ¢ ? 

Bap MrE€lw TOU Evds VEVEMYTAL, Add (oa, WS EOLKE, TH EVC. (deel) 
This turn in the argument is reminiscent of one horn of a Zenonian dilemma. 
Zeno argues, 

F) > ¢ A > ¢ 8 4 
€¢ moAda EvTiv, avayky TovadTa eWat Soa eri Kac ovUTE 
4 > a / ? a ? Cj 

1h E(0Va AUTWV ouTE eharrova. €¢ J¢ TOTALTA ECTIV OFA 

2 \ ’ o\ ~/ 
ECT, WEME PATKUEVQA AV EC. CPigea) 

But Parmenides does not press this advantage to the contrary. He 
recovers his main purpose in the fifth stage, wherein he argues: 

os 4 . al Pe CaS 3 , os AG 
QUTE yap To ov Tob Evos amohetTTEeTac OUTE TO EV 
a n 4 o. 2 os 
TOU OvTOS, AAN éfcrods bov SOo ovTé KEL raga MAVTA. 
ad ry) ef ) cy SY) . 
llavramraciv ovTW Daivetar.— Te ev apa abrs kekep 
, , ¢ , o/ ‘ 
PATEMEVOV UTO TFS OUTLAaS ToAAa Te Kal aTTELpa TO 
~ > 5) vs \ ¢\ 
7107 605 éoT71y. ~ Daitvetac,- Ov JOVON ape 7o ow EV 
? \ el a 
ToMAa ETTIV, Aa Kae avTO TO EV UTD TOO SvTOS Sta- 
, 2 U > 

VEVEND LEVEY TOAA avayky ELVAL. (144e1-7) 
It would seem reasonable to suppose that the assumption "Since the 
parts of Being are unlimited, and since the parts of Unity are as many 


as the parts of Being, the parts of Unity are also unlimited" is directing 


this final stage. 


137de vs. 145ab 


The theses which we shall here take under discussion are, 
RL(N4): The One is neither straight nor round. 


R2(A4): The One is either straight or round. 
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R2(A4) is an anomolous thesis. Whereas almost all of the affirmative 
theses take the form 'The S is both @ and Weud (A4) reads "The One is 
either round or straight. The anomoly is not without significance. 
Given its construction, (A4) does not give rise to an internal conflict. 
More importantly, it shows that even Parmenides feels constrained to 
respect the logic of genuine contraries. 

There are two assumptions which are shared by 137de and 
145ab. They are: 

(C3): Whatever is a whole has a middle. 

(C4): Whatever has a middle is either round or straight. 

These assumptions are introduced into the first round in the following 
way. 

Erpoyyihov ye mou O71 TOOT oO av Ta EOXATA MavTAaxy 
ano TOU wEegov toov améxn. -Nac.- Kai wav ed6u ye, ou 
av 7o ET OV apDoiv Totv ETXATOLY émtrtpor Gev a - 

(137e1-4) 
From the previous argument, we may add the premise that Ta EOXATA 
are parts. In which case, 

Ovkocv wepy av Exc 70 EV kal TOMAad ay eth etre 
edbgos oxmUaTos cite WepiPepods peTEXOL. (4-6) 

Whence follows the conclusion 

Ore apa evdu ovte repiPepés Evri, Emeinep odde 

MEPD EXEL. (36-7) 
The argument for (A4) proceeds from a claim derived from 


(A3). On the basis of (A3)--viz., that the One is both Limited and 
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unlimited--Parmenides suggests that since the One is limited it has 
extremities. He then introduces an assumption for which I have argued, 
and which underlies the internal contradiction of (A3). We read, 
3 » ay 5) ? 4 4 1 2 wf 
Ap OVv OK, ETELITEP WE ITE PAT LL EVOV, Kat €0xXaTa EXOV; 
po 4 4 > ¢f ’ t 2 \ a\ 2/ ‘ 
Avalyky.- Ti Se; €¢ Odov, ou Kal apxzv av Exar Kar 
y ‘ r) w\ Cs / e DD a/ 
pmerov Kat TEedeuTHv; F otov TE Tc Shov Etvac Aveu 
a ”) ol O ¢ a Ia 3 a 
7Pl wy TOYUTWV; KAaV Tov EV CTLOVV AUTWY aNOTTATA, 
? ¥/ ¢ 1) 
E0cAryrer €7L Sdrov Elvac; (145a4-8) 
To assume that a whole must have a beginning and an end is to concede 
that the parts of a whole will be ennumerable. And as I have pointed 
out, this assumption makes (A3) into a genuinely contradictory thesis. 
In any case, Parmenides proceeds to characterize the One as having a 


beginning, middle, and end. From these considerations, he moves to the 


desired conclusion. 
? Xa S ¢ é 2f a 2 4 >) 4 
Adare pay 76 ye KETOV coov Talv E0AATWY anEXE 
4 v/ > 7 7) 
ov yap av arrAws neoov €67%, ~00 yalp.- Kad oxnmatos 
4 Cp os a o% ui o) , ¢/ 
3% TIVOS, WS EOLKE, TOLODTOV OV METEXOL av TO EV, 
3/ +f 7 4 cr > 2 a 
QATOL evGéos 4 o7Tpoyzviou, ied VOS ELK TOU ef ap Goiy 
(b1-5) 
Our review of the above passage indicates that the present 
conflict results from directing contrary assumptions at a set of common 
assumptions. Thesis R1(N2), the One neither has parts nor is a whole, 
together with (C3) and (C4) yields ''The One is neither straight nor 
round''. Turning to the second round, we find R2(Al), the One has parts 


and is a whole, together with (C3) and (C4), yielding "The One is either 
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straight or round'’. This observation may be connected with a more 
general view of the initial results of the dialectical process. So far, 
the particular tensions between the first and second round may all be 
related to the basic sources of conflict; which is to say Parmenides' 
different understandings of the hypothesis. The sources, together with 

a number of common assumptions, are responsible for the initial conflicts. 
This general view is applicable to two more conflicts. Thereafter, the 
contradictions arise independently of the different understandings of 


the hypothesis. 


138ab vs. 145be 


The conflicting theses are, 

R1(N5): The One is neither in another nor in itself. 

R2(A5): The One is both in itself and in another. 
Heretofore, the common assumptions have been more or less innocuous. 
Now, the most important feature of the arguments relevant to the present 
conflict is that the arguments treat the expression 'in another' and ‘in 
itself' as location-predicates. I mean, the arguments presuppose that 
these expressions enable one to say where something is. Such a pre- 
supposition is not at all innocuous. Rather it is dangerously false. 
Concerning 'in itself', we will see an argument from the first round 
educing an excellent reason for disallowing 'in itself' as a location- 
predicate. That reason not withstanding, the claim that the One is not 
in itself is nonetheless used in concluding that the One is nowhere. 


Concerning ‘in another', its viability as a location-predicate depends 
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upon, what I shall call, the bucket theory of place. 
Thesis (N5) is aligned with a more general thesis. Parmenides 
says, 
Kac BN 70 OOTOV rig Ov oda nod av Et ‘ OUTE yap év 
aw ovre év éauTa Evy, (138a2-3) 
The fact that (N5) is aligned with the further thesis "The One is nowhere"! 
demonstrates that Parmenides is taking 'in another' and 'in itself! to 
be location- predicates. 
The phrase FOLOSTOW ha ov indicates that Parmenides is 
going to pick up on what he has already said about the One. This he does. 
kv AhAw pmev ov KOKAW Tou ay WEeplexowto dm’ EkelVvou 


py 


év w evel, kai godhaxod av adrod anro:ro moAdors: 
zoo dé EvOS TE Kac a Egos kat kiknhov V4) JMETENLOVTES 
vr UVATOV WoAAaxh KVK Nw AaNrTEeTOal. (138a3-7) 
The claim "Since the One is without parts and does not partake of 

round, it is impossible for it to be in contact at many points all round" 
may be referred to theses RI(N2) and R1(N4). There is, though, a much 
more important claim made within the above passage; a claim which pre- 
supposes the bucket theory of place. Simply stated, the theory is this: 
To have a place is to be contained and encompassed by something else. 

The theory is presupposed by the above, insofar as Parmenides takes the 
argument to be apropos of showing that the One is nowhere (which is to 
Say, has no place). Now, the bucket theory is relevant to all four 
arguments under 138ab and 145be. This is somewhat surprising, in that a 


claim such as ‘“'The One is in itself" (when the claim is intended to state 
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the place of the One) would seem to be incompatible with the requirement 
that what has a place be contained by something else. Nevertheless, the 
theory is relevant to all four arguments. So, in anticipation of observ- 
ing its relevance to all the arguments, we may confer on the basic premise 
of the theory the status of being a common assumption. 


(5) iro vhavera place is to be contained and encompassed by something 
other than that which has the place. 


Let us consider the argument stated above. With regard to 
it, we may raise the question "How does lack of parts prevent the One 
from having any contacts?". Suppose we imagine the One to be an indivisible 
rubber ball. Its indivisibility would leave it without parts. And its 
rubberiness would allow it to bounce from point to point. The case is 
fanciful. Nonetheless, it brings to the fore the issue of what Parmenides 
means by 'parts'. If by 'parts' Parmenides were to mean no more than 
whatever may be acquired by division, then his argument would be invalid. 
But, when Parmenides speaks of parts, he does not take himself to be 

2 M4 

speaking of just 'bits' and 'pieces'. He also counts €0WaATa@, extremi- 
ties, as parts. For Parmenides, an extremity is a part over and above 
whatever may be acquired by division. For example, then, a yard-stick, 
besides having thirty-six parts will have a part which is an ax, and a 
part which is a TEAEVTY; besides these, there will also be a part which 
is a METov. Given this understanding of 'parts', the argument follows. 
In order for two things to be in contact, their extremities must be in 
contact. But since the One is assumed to have no extremities, it will not 
have the wherewithal to make contact with another thing. These considera- 
tions provide a rationale for the conclusion that the One cannot be in 


another. 
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The second argument under 138ab, the argument which is given 
in connection with the claim that the One is not in itself, affords an 
excellent reason for excluding 'in itself' as a location-predicate of 
the bucket theory. Parmenides argues 

."AMa wiv adroyeeveavT® bv Kav éavTi ey 

nepréxyov OUK AXXO FJ adTo, dillep Kac év éauTw 7: 

y) > 
EV Tw Yap Tt Elval wy mMeprexovTe Addvatov. - Advvatov 
’ eV eis cs ¢/ ua 7 OMI sete ’ 

yap.- Ovkoov eTepoy pev Av 7 €L7 AUTO 70 MEplexov, 

ETepov SE TO TeplexcuEevov’ ol yap Srov ye auPw 
jaurov dua necverar kal moryre.’ Kat obTW 76 ev 

oUk ety Zre Ev Bra Svo. (138a7-b5) 
The basic consideration underlying this argument is, ETE pov ev av 
Te Ely aUTd 76 TEDLEXOV, ETENOV SE TO MEPLELONEvoy.Now, when the 
claim "The One is in itself" is viewed in light of the basic considera- 
tions, we see that it fails to reveal that there is a container encompass- 
ing the One. Or, in other words, the expression 'in itself' cannot be a 
location-predicate of the theory. A further consequence is that the 
expression is irrelevant to saying where something is. Parmenides, though, 
seems to have missed this lesson. For he proceeds to the conclusion, 
Odk apa ENTIV MoU TO EV, UATE EV AUTO WATE Ev Ae EvO\e5-6). 
The conclusion suggests that something can be somewhere by being in 
itself. For if the claim "The One is not in itself" may be used towards 
concluding that the One is nowhere, then presumably the claim "'The One 
is in itself" may be used towards concluding that the One is somewhere. 


From what I have said, it would appear that Parmenides has 
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misunderstood his own argument. But in fact, he has included in his 
argument an assumption which blocks my criticism that 'in itself' cannot 
be a location-predicate. That assumption is expressed in the following. 
ou yap OdOV iG ap Dw yFavrov HUA rElOETAL Kal TOLHTE( 

Kat ofrw 7d EV ook av ecy ére év AANa duo. (b3- 5) 
The possibility of a subject of discourse 'being more than one' is the 
condition upon which 'in itself! may be taken to be a location-predicate. 
The One, of course, fails to meet this condition, since it is just one. 
We will find the assumption being used in the second round. Hence, we 
may designate it as a common assumption. 


(C6) Whatever has a place by being 'in itself! will be more 
than one. 


We should realize that (C6) is a breeding ground for a paradox. Indeed, 
what is said concerning (C6) in the first round anticipates the internal 
tension of R2(A5). Consider the claim "The same thing cannot as a whole 
both encompass and be encompassed". The claim creates a philosophical 
tension vis-a-vis "The One is in itself". We are left wondering how the 
One manages its double-identity. Let us, then, turn to the second round. 
The first argument of 145be is intended to prove that the 

One is in itself. The central part of the argument reads, 

h, Ke apa wavTa. 7a PEP év Shas TuyxaveEc OvTa. , eoride 
Ta Té avTa 76 év kal auro 70 Srov, TreprexeTar SE 

UITo 700 ddov Ta WavTa., vila TOO évos dv TEPLEX OlTO TO 
ev, kat ovTws Av by TO EV aoTo €V EAT) Ech (Va5c4-7) 


We may concede that the parts of the One are in the One. We may also 
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allow the inference that the parts are encompassed by the One. But 
we should want to foreclose on the claim that the One is its parts; 
for it is the basic assumption of the argument. It makes it possible 
for Parmenides to argue that since the One encompasses its parts, and since 
the One is its parts, then the One encompasses itself; and hence, is in 
itself. (Parmenides rather pointedly says, ém0 Tod évos av TIE PLEKOL- 
To re ev.) In any case, the basic assumption is supposed to bestow 
upon the One the double identity of being both container and contained. 
The second argument of 145be disputes the purported identity 
of the One and its parts. The internal conflict of 145be may be set out 
in the following way. On the one hand, if the One is its parts, then 
the One will be in the same place as its parts are. But on the other 
hand, if the One is in the same place as all its parts, it will be in the 
same place as any one of its parts; but to have a place is to be encompassed 
therein; and it is absurd that the One, which is a whole, should be in one 
of its parts. (This line of argumentation can be brought to an appropriate 
finale. Continuing to the end: If the One and its parts are not in the 
same place; they are in different places; but things which are in different 
places are different; hence the One is not its parts.) The argument which 
Parmenides uses to develop the internal tension is, 
5) \ 2 a Sein? . 2 Cola vs » San) 
EC ¥4P EV TAT, AVAYK? kat EV EVEL EV TIVE Yap eve 
wy ov otk av ere Tou Sivacto & yé Amarcy elvac’ € dé 
TOUTO Je TO EV TOV ANENTWV éore ; 76 SE Sdov ev TOOTw) 
. a4 - ” a a y) 2 a, 
Ay EWC, THOS ETC EV ye Tots AoW EverTaL, - Ouda ws. — 
aps sae aS . a eee. rae Ser nes 2/ 
98S€ pv év rerl rav mEpov' el yap ev TL0t 76 Sdov EC, 


7) a (\ 92 4 
TO MA€ov av év TH eAarToM ety, O ErTIV aSuvaToV. (145d1-6) 
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We may view the exploitation of the internal tension as a means of 
clearing the way for the claim that the One is in something else. The 
argument for that claim is, 
May ov S’év nrdovw eS? év evi M76! év amace 

qols Epes. TO Dov obkK avayKn év ETEDW TIVE €tvac 

n pydanod eT etvar: -—"Avaykn.- Odkotv 170000 nev 

dv oudey av ety, Odov dé dV OVdev AV E74, Odov Ve 

Ow, emeisy oUK ey abriy Eo7IV, avdyky ev ANw €lvac; - 

Tlavu ve. He pev dpa TS év Shov, EV Aw EGTIV’ — (a6-e3) 
This argument again reveals Parmenides' intention to treat 'in another' 
and 'in itself' as location-predicates. For it presumes that 'in another’ 
and 'in itself’ are exclusive options under the notion of 'being somewhere’, 
such that if neither option is applicable to the subject of discourse, it 
may be infered that the subject is nowhere. The reverse of this is to 
block the inference that the subject is nowhere, and thereby force a 
decision between the subject being in another or being in itself. Now, 
Parmenides has taken the reverse route. And since the exploitation of the 
internal tension leaves him with the conclusion that the One is not in 
itself, he may infer that the One is in another. 

Let us review the arguments of 138ab and 145be. On the one 

hand, the bucket theory of place together with the assumptions under 
the thesis that the One has no parts account for the conclusions of 
138ab. And on the other hand, the bucket theory together with the 
assumptions under the thesis that the One has parts account for the 


conclusions of 145be. But to this general view we must add the special 
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observation that the expression 'in itself' is a predicate of the theory 
only by virtue of (C6). Without (C6), the expression 'in itself' could 
not be a predicate of the theory. But, the assumption, in turn, is 


responsible for the internal tension of 145be. 


138b-139b vs. 145e-146a 


The conflicting theses are, 
R1(N6): The One is neither in AS eon nor at rest. 
R2(A6): The One is both at rest and in motion. 
These thee are closely related to the preceding theses concerning 
whether the One has a place. In fact, a P-group analysis schema reveals 
Bhavangs ay place’ asa condition of being either at rest or in motion. 
The analysis schema for the pairing 'at rest/in motion' is 


as follows. 


Having no place 
Having no velocity 
At rest 
a taving a pl ace 
In motion 


This schema reveals that there are two conditions for being at rest. 


Having a velocity 


One condition is that the subject of discourse have no velocity; the other 
is that the subject have a place. My desk and the University's Administra- 
tion Building satisfy both conditions. Each is at rest. But subjects 

of discourse such as 'the number nine', 'Justice', and 'Beauty' do not 
satisfy both conditions. We may, if we wish, say of the number nine 

that it does not have a pele ity. This statement, though, would not 


warrant the inference ''So, the number nine is at rest". Having a place 
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is a necessary condition of being at rest. The number nine does not 
satisfy this condition, and so it is neither at rest nor in motion. 
Parmenides has already argued, in the first round, that the 
One is nowhere. Given our analysis scienar Parmenides is justified in 
further claiming that the One is neither in motion nor at rest. Never- 
theless, Parmenides introduces considerations which complicate our 
simple view. In connection with the claim that the One is not in motion, 
three kinds of motion are considered. Parmenides says, 
“Ore KIVOULEVOV ye ” Pepo 40 4 AAAOLOLTO av avTac 
yap povar KWwygEls | (138b8-cl) 
The first kind of motion (Bépocto) is later sub-divided into circular 
motion and linear motion. As for AMolw«is , we would be inclined to 
say that it is not motion. But in any case, Parmenides' contention that 
the One does not sufer ZAAOLWOIS may be refered to his arguments under 
139be. (There, he argues that the One is not the same as, or different 
from, itself or another. If such were the case, neither could the One 
become the same as, or different from, itself or another.) 
The argument against the One having circular motion is the 
following. 
3 a ¢ N , o>; 4 4 
Ovkovy kukaw mev mépc Depouevov ENL meTOU pepykévac 
avdykn, Kal Ta mEpi 70 wevoy Bepoueva Adda népy EXEIV 
€avTod: W Se UATE METOU MITE MEplov TPOT¥kEc, TES 
ayxavy rodro KVKAw rot? ert 700 METOU evexPFvac 
| (138c6-d2) 


Essentially, the argument turns on an appeal to the assumption that the 
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the One has no parts. We come now to the argument against the One 
having linear motion. 
\ x , 3 a 3 ey) I; 
Ada $% X WAV AK ECD OV aaAAorT? Arrob OY VETAC Kae 
Sd ~~ ey; 2 a -p ¢ ae 
ouTw AivélTat,-Kinep ye dx.- Ovkobv elvac MEV ou EV 
2 a 2 4 2 7) = y) ey }) , 
TI avTw aduvatov EPavy; — Nai.-“Ap’ odv xlyverGac 
of Py 4 
In this initial part of the argument, Parmenides is exercising the 
theme "What cannot come to be''. Hence, he argues: since the 
One cannot be anywhere, it cannot come to be anywhere. In the next 
stage of the argument, he contends that linear motion is movement 
between different places. This allows development upon the general 
theme. Since the One cannot be anywhere, cannot have a place, and since 
linear motion is movement between different places, the One cannot move 
linearly. At any rate, Parmenides argues, 
Fi ~/ 4 4 V 2 > W c d 
C EV TW TL YLYVETAL, DUK AVaAYK2 MYHTE TW) EV 
s) 7) os vs P) 7) e 9) rey) > y) 
EKELVW EVAL ETL EXYYVOMEVOV, MAT? ETE efw EXELYOU 
a os 2) 2 , 
Trav Tanagiv, Ecnep W% Eyy ve Tar, (d6-8) 
An important feature of this explanation concerning how things move 
between places is the conflation of places and things. There is a 
conflation here, insofar as the explanation is intended to reveal why 
the One cannot come to be anywhere. Now, the conflation is not really 
needed for Parmenides' present purposes; but it will become fundamentally 
important in the second round. In any case, the One, having no place, 
cannot satisfy either moment of linear motion; it cannot neither come 


out of something (which is to say, some place), nor come into something 
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(which is to say, some place). 
What we have just now reviewed of 138b-139b provides 
Parmenides with a complete argument against the One having linear motion. 
He, though, has more to say on the matter. He further argues that only 
a thing which has parts can enjoy linear motion. Since the One is said 
to have no parts, this is an added reason why the One cannot so move. 
y ¢ a ? a 4 
Zi apa 7 Ado mecveTac T0OTO, Exetvo av povev idrxK 
12) 4 o/ \ ‘ \ vA 3 a ry) 2 =) ? x 
OU MEPy ELH TO MEV Yap av Tl AUTO Ady EV EKELVW, TO 
Ss BY o/ cf : 4 N ¢ as , ) as 
dé efw (> aua' 70 SEU EXov KEpy OX HOW TE TOV 
v7 , aS . Cf c/ J 2 ~ > 4 
ETTac 7poTw ovveve Ohov Hua ure EvTOS elvar’ TIVOS 
, v/ 
ATE Efw. (48-34) 
R ; ‘ a oF ? VCs? oy ae 
Parmenides concludes, saying-- Kara 7TAaVav apa KIVNOTIN 70 EV AkIVYTOV 
(139a2-3). 
The argument for the claim that the One is not at rest is 
integrally tied to the claim that the One has no place as well. It begins, 
\ > v4 J/ BY ae) y) 
AMA mav kal elvac ye Davar Ev TIVe aU7O AdbuvaToV 
(139a2-3) 
This claim is quite obviously borrowed from thesis R1(N5). And from 
Lad A 2 A 
this claim, Parmenides draws the inference, OdS Apa JTIOTE EV TW 2UTU, 
2 a ~ 
We may read €V TW) QUTU) as 'in the same thing'. But since having a 
place has been characterized as being in something, we may further 
2 > #« ; 
understand €V Tw Avutwas also meaning 'in the same place'. Now, we 
may grant that to be at rest is to remain in the same place. Bringing 
these considerations together, we arrive at this: Since the One cannot 


be in the same place (given that it has no place), then the One cannot 
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be at rest. Parmenides says, 
Ara uv 76 ye undemoTE EV TH avT@ dv ovTE 
Aouniav aiyec oUO’ oT kev. (139b1) 
There is one observation which we may make about the argu- 
ments for R1(N6) that marks a contrast between the arguments for R1(N6) 
and the arguments for R2(A6). The arguments for the former are directly 
dependent upon the general thesis that the One is nowhere. The arguments 
for the latter do not depend upon a general thesis to the contrary. 
That is to say, the arguments for the thesis ''The One is both at rest 
and in motion" are not developed from the general thesis that the One 
is somewhere. Rather, Parmenides first argues from the claim that the 
One is in itself to the conclusion that the One is at rest; he then argues 
from the claim that the One is in another to the conclusion that the One 
is in motion. Simply put, the contrast is that while one and the same 
reason is used to argue (a) that the One is not in motion, and (b) that 
the One is not at rest, different reasons are needed to argue (c) that 
the One is at rest, and (d) that the One is in motion. 
The argument for the claim that the One is at rest is, 
KoryKe wev mou, einen ad7d év eauziy eon: ev ya 
) p av7o0 EV EAUTW EOTiv’ EV xp 
évi Ov kai ék TovTov U7) wEeTafaivoy év Te adre BW ey, 
év aur. Kore yap.- Te Se ye €v 7H ad7iy AEt Ov 
éo7os Sy 70V avay ky det elvac. (145e8-146a3) 
The argument contains familiar assumptions. It is assumed that something 
may have a place by being in itself. It is further assumed that the One 


is in itself, and as such has a place out of which it does not move. 
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Finally, there is the innocuous assumption that what is always in the 
same place is at rest. 

The argument for the claim that the One is in motion takes 
its start from the other half of thesis R2(A5); the other half being 
"The One is in another". 

Té Sé; TO év ETEpw BEL dV OU Td EvavTiov aVAXKY 
Ansenor év TavTv eal, MwWEeToTe Se dv ev 7H aera 
wydsée érrdvar, un erros SE kivetr Ox (3-6) 

This is a very interesting dialectical argument. For, we have the 
remarkable claim that what is always in another thing can never be in 

the same (we are constrained to understand) place. I think that Parmenides 
has suppressed the considerationswhich might lead one to say this. Those 
considerations are, I submit, as follows. 


(i) What is always in another is always in something different 
(from itself). 


(ii) What is always in something different is always in a 
different place. 


If this submission is correct, we may say that Parmenides is pressing 
the bucket theory of place to its utmost consequence. For (ii) reveals 
that having a different place is simply a matter of being something 
which is different from the Sune of discourse. It also reveals 

the conflation which I mentioned in connection with R1(N6)3 viz., the 
conflation of 'places' and 'things'. An important consequence of the 
conflation is that €Vv ETEDW may have a double-meaning bestowed on it. 
The expression will now mean both 'in a different something' and 'in a 


re ee 
different place’. This understanding of €V E7EPW lends plausibility 
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to the inference that the One can never be in the same place. Indeed, 
there is a subsequent inference which constrains us to have this under- 
>) ¢ ¢ 
standing of €V ETEDW. For the inference that the One is never at rest 
must depend upon the assumption that the One is never in the same place. 
This subsequent inference could not be possible without a double-meaning 
| Ne 4 eee 4 
of EV ETEP YW. 
The present conflict between Rl and R2 may be referred to 
the conflict between R1(N5) and R2(A5). In this regard, Parmenides' 
intuitions are not totally misguided. The applicability of 'at rest! 
and 'in motion' depends upon the subject of discourse having a location. 
Insofar as Parmenides takes 'in itself' and 'in another' to be location- 
predicates, he recognizes this relation. 
The conflict which is internal to R2(A6) arises from 

P ) iu 

presumptions which Parmenides makes concerning the meanings of €Y Ta) 
2 oe 2 ¢ 4 2 nA %7 A 
Av7w and €V ETEPW. He presumes that €V TW AUT) means both 'in the 
& 
a lS, 
same thing' and 'in the same place', and that €Y €7€fW means both 'in 
something different' and 'in a different place'. The double meaning of 
each allows Parmenides to make the appropriate transitions. In connection 
with the claim that the One is at rest, he begins from the assumption 
that the One is in the same thing (viz., in itself), and then by exer- 
° e . 2 A J Ly . 

cising the second meaning of €V Tw AU7W) he infers that the One is at 
rest, since it is in the same place. And in connection with the claim 
that the One is in motion, he first assumes that the One is in something 


else (i.e., something different), and then by exercising the second 
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Cone 
meaning of év €TEPU) he interes thac the One is cn the’move since it is 
always in a different place. A rather interesting phrase occurs in the 
VV, Selene ay 4 
latter argument; viz., TO€V ETEPW AEC OV. Under the first meaning 
2 ¢ ? 
of €V ETEPwW, this would simply mean 'what is always in something else’. 
And so, for example, if the One were being permanently stored in a cup- 
board, it would qualify for such a description. Furthermore, under the 
first meaning, there would be no internal conflict. There is, though, 
2 ¢ 7s ; E 4 S BY 4 
a conflict when €V ETE PW is shifted to its second meaning; 7O €V €TEepuw 
¢ 


\ 2/ ; f 
AEC Ov comes to mean 'what is always in a different place’. 


139be vs. 146a-147b 


These arguments mark a new dialectical phase. The previous 
arguments have been closely related to the issue of whether the One has 
parts. In the first round, the assumption that the One has no parts is 
essential to the arguments for the claims that the One is without limits, 
and has no shape, and is nowhere, etc. And in the second round, the 
assumption that the One has parts is essential to the arguments which 
purport to prove the contrary claims. The arguments which we are about 
to consider do not rely on either of the assumptions that relate to the 
issue of whether the One has parts. The most significant feature of the 
arguments under 139be and 146a-147b is that they treat the expressions 
"same' and 'different' as if the expressions were both formal concept 
and material concept expressions. It is this feature which constitutes 


the new dialectical phase. 
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The conflicting theses are, 


R1(N7): The One is neither the same as, nor different from itself 
or another. 


R2(A7): The One is the same as and different from itself and the 
Others. 


Each of these theses contains two claims which are intuitively plausible. 
With regard to (N7), it is intuitively plausible that the One is not 
different from itself, and also plausible that the One is not the same 
as another. With regard to (A7), it is plausible that the One is the 
same as itself, and also plausible that the One is different from the 
Others. As we will see the arguments which are given on behalf of these 
claims respect the formal nature of the expressions 'same' and 'different'. 
On the other hand, each of the above theses contains two claims which are 
counter-intuitive. Thesis (N7) contains the claims "The One is not differ- 
ent from another" and ''The One is not the same as itself"; (A7) contains 
the claims "The One is different from itself" and "The One is the same 
as the Others'’. These claims are all counter-intuitive. In connection 
with the arguments which purport to prove these claims, we will see that 
the arguments treat 'same' and 'different' as if the expressions were 
material concept expressions. For within those arguments, it is assumed 
that 'same' and 'different' have reference to attributes. 

I have already suggested that the conflict between R1(N7) 
and R2(A7) is a result of 'same' and 'different' being shifted between 
formal concept and material concept roles. The same explanation may be 
given of the conflict which is internal to (A7). So that we may have a 


clear perspective on the matter, I offer the following diagram. 
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Formal Concept Claims 


Ries © RZ 
(i) The One is not different (i) The One is the same as itself. 
Eromttse lt. 
(ii) The One is not the same as (ii) The One is different from the 
another. . Others. 


Material Concept Claims 


RL R2 
(iii) The One is not different (iii) The One is the same as the 
from another. Others. 
(Civ) “The One is not the same (iv) The One is different from 
as itself. itself. 


It is important to notice that the formal concept claims of Rl and R2 
present no conflict. Rather, the formal claims of Rl conflict with the 
material claims of R2; and the material claims of Rl conflict with the 
formal claims of R2. Furthermore, notice that the internal conflict of 
R2(A7) is outlined by our division of the claims into formal claims and 
material claims. For within (A7), there is a two-fold conflict; on the 
one hand, between (i) and (iv), and on the other, between (ii) and (iii). 
Let us first consider the arguments which purport to prove 
the formal concept claims. The relevant arguments from the first round 


are given in the following passage. 


a oO CLES Cr JN ~/ ’ 5) 
KTEPOV KEV TIOU EQUTOU OV EVOS ETEpov AV Ely KAt SUK 
aA ‘ ‘ a \ 

av €v. -AA7O%.— Kat wwv TadTov ye EvTEpw dv Exelvo av 
a 2 A . >, a ad c/ 45? 2s ct a Ch 
EL%, AUTO S°OUK AV ELH WOTE OVO AY OUTWS ELH OTED 
vs cs ¢) ¢ 2 . 
erriv, €V, Add’ ETEPO Evos.— OU Yap odv.- TabTav “eV aoa 
Caf ¢ A 4) 
ETépw  ETEPOV EQUTOO OOK EDTAL. (139b5-c3) 


We may account for the first argument in the following way. A subject 
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cannot remain being itself, whilst suffering a change of nature (or, if 
you wish, change of essence). Since the nature of the One is 'to be one', 
and since the One would be different from what it is if it were other 
than itself, the One cannot be different from itself. The essential 
aspect of this reasoning is made explicit in the second argument, where 
Parmenides says WOTE 006 Av ovTws él dnep EOTIV,EV. The second 
argument presupposes that if the One were the same as another, the One 
would be identical with that other (ExetVo av el ); and hence, not the 
One. 

The first argument respects the formal nature of 'different'. 
For it presupposes a difference between what the One is and what the One 
is not. The presumption makes it possible for Parmenides to argue that 
the One would not be itself, if it were different from what it is. The 
second argument respects the formal nature of 'same'. It considers 
and rejects the possibility of the One being the same as another. The 
point of my italizing is to remind us that 'same' and 'different' are 
relational expressions. This reminder will become more significant when 
we confront statements such as "The One is not the same (simpliciter)" 
and "The One is different (simpliciter)"'. 

Turning to the second round, we find the following argument 
being given towards proving that the One is the same as itself. 
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Ov$§? apa. ws 7pos MEPOS aUTO adTou Sdov av Ec, Tmpos 
€aV76 pépos Bv.- Ob yap ofov Te. -’A\X doa éTepdv éoTiv 
évés 7 éV;- Od Sira.- ait €auTod xe Erepov ay 
Gea CeeeenrOl - Ei obv Mare crepov wire Ohov pire 


Mépes avTo Wee E2v0TO EXTIV, OUK avayky mbm 


Tavrov élvat abt €auTw; -Avaykn, (146b2-c4) 


The thesis that anything is related to anything else by being either the 
same, or different, or by being related as part to whole or whole to part 
is not without significance. In the first place, the thesis provides 
Parmenides with the means for arguing what need not be argued. By | 
rebutting the options that the One is different from itself and that it 
is related to itself as either part to whole or whole to part, Parmenides 
is left with the option that the One is the same as itself as his 
conclusion. In the second place, this thesis together with the concom- 
mitant rebuttal ese will be used later to argue that the One is 

the same as the Others. 

Concerning "The One is the same as itself", we could ask 
whether the claim reveals a relation. Fortunately, though, we really 
need not answer such a tiresome question. A more appropriate question 
is "How is Parmenides using the expression 'same'?''. In this connection, 
it is important to realize that the above argument contains no assump- 
tions which would undermine the formal syntax of 'same’. That syntax 
is born by the sentence-frame "S is the same as P''", But, the syntax 
can be interfered with, if it is supposed that 'sameness' is an attri- 


bute. We can observe a consequence of such interference by considering 
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a variation upon a claim that Socrates makes in the first part of the 
Parmenides. Socrates claims: Things which partake of likeness come to 
be alike by virtue of their participation. Consider, then, the following: 
Things which partake of sameness come to be the same by virtue of their 
participation. This characterization of 'same' gives the expression the 
status of a 'one-place' predication. Now, if 'same' were a one-place 
predicate, by parity of reasoning so also would 'different' be a one- 
place predicate. And at this point, we come to the brink of philosophical 
absurdity. For, let us further suppose that 'same' and 'different', as 
one-place predicates, have reference to contrary attributes. A para- 
phrase of one of Parmenides' arguments brings forth the absurdity. 
Sameness and Difference are contrary to one another. So Same- 
ness will never be in what is different, nor Difference in what is 
the same. Assuming that each thing is the same (presumably, the 
same as itself), then Difference can never be in anything at all. 
This argument is a striking example of what may ha ppen when 'same' 
and 'different' are treated as non-formal expressions. Moreover, it 
is a taste of things to come. 
The final argument belonging under the formal claims group 
is as follows. 
2/ F) cf 4 ? 2 ¢ / af ¢/ wv 
€L TOV TL ETEPOV ETTIV, OVX ETEPOWU OVTOS ETEPOV ETTAL; 
“Avdyxn.- Odxobv 80a uy ev éorv, dav’ é7epa 700 
Evos, Kat 78 év Tav wd EV; - Mls 5S? 00; —“ETEpov aoa ay 
ety 76 Ev TOV Bw. (1461-5) 
Assuming nae ev is an expression which reveals the nature of the One, 


we may say that the argument marks a sortal difference between the One 


and the Others. Or, in other words, the argument may be understood as 
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revealing a difference in kind between the One and the Others. In any 
case, this view of the argument allows us to say of it that it respects 
the formal nature of 'different'. (It should be pointed out that the 
argument does not necessarily mark a difference between the One and 
everything else. The relevant difference is between the One and the 
things which are not one--i.e., which do not have the nature of being 
one. Hence, if there are items, which while not being the One, nonetheless 
enjoy the nature of being one, then they will be the same in kind with 
the One. In order for Parmenides to establish the difference which is 
suggested in the above between the One and everything else, he would have 
to add the further assumption that the One is the only thing that is one.) 
We may presently turn our attention to the difficult arguments; 
arguments which treat 'same' and 'different' as material concept expressions. 
Beginning with the first round, we have the argument for the claim that 
the One is not different from another. 
) Y ¢ 4 4 ef » xy) 2 4 v7) 
OU yap Eve Tipoay ker €TEPW TIVOS Elva, aAAA povw 
ee: ¢ 4 2) N ‘ ‘ ) a a , ¢\ 
ETEpw ETEpoU, AAAwW SE OUdEen(. ~ CpPOGs.— Th Ev apa ey 
ce 2) ~ > ‘ ® 
étyac Ov erTrar ETEQOU  OLEC; = Ou SHTA.- AAA JAN\V 
, N ‘ ? ¢ al 2 ? oe ‘ CoA aSe 
€t “» TOOTW , OOX EauTw EFTTA, El € 4} AUTH, OUdE 
2 ¢ 5) SY > ~ a ef > % ?) yA 
AUTO: abTS SE JS apeF OV ETEPOV OUdEVOS ETTAL ETEPOV. 
(139c4-d1l) 
? ¢ 
The key assumption is contained in the claim, 0b yap EVt TIPOo ~ 
¢ cts 4 > ) ‘ 4 Se ads wv 
NKEL ETEPW TIVES ELVAC, arAa JOY ETEZON ETEDOS ANN W. 
One commentator has argued for the soundness of the assumption. His 


argument is, 
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To be other than something else is rot the same thing as to 


be one. So a One which is simply one and has no second 
character at all, cannot have the character of being other 
than anything. 


This, while wrong-headed, is nevertheless illuminating. It provides a 


es 
clear understanding of how Parmenides is treating ETE POV. Let us, 


then, ponder the claim "'To be other than something else is not the same 


thing as to be one''. This claim may well be true. But it is highly 
questionable whether it permits the inference that the One cannot have 
the character of being other than anything. Each of these points de- 
serves further discussion. 

Assuming that the claim "'To be other than something else 
is not the same as to be one" is true, we may ask whether its opposite 
(viz., "To be other than something else is not different from being 
one'') is false. I suggest that there are circumstances under which 
the latter is not false, but rather true. Now, of course, I fully 
realize that the suggestion appears to affront the dictum "Contrary 
claims cannot both be true". To this, my response is that the dictum 
does not apply because of the nature of the claims. To put things 
simply, I speak of them as formal concept claims. More specifically, 
I mean that these claims do not purport any facts in terms of which 
their truth or falsity may be assessed. In light of the point just 
made, consider 


(i) The desk in the office, 4-89, is the same as the desk in 
the office, 4-88. 


(ii) The desk in the office, 4-89, is different from the desk 
in the office 4-88. 


Suppose the facts of the case to be that the aforementioned desks are 
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of the same style, but in different colours. Given these facts what 
should we say? Should we say that (i) is true and (ii) is false, or 
that (i) is false and (ii) is true, or perhaps that neither is true? 
This question would seem to pose a dilemma. But I find the source 

of the dilemma more interesting than the dilemma itself. Surely the 
source is the insistence that the dictum "Contrary claims cannot both 
be true'™ be universally applicable so that any given claim must have a 
true or false counterpart. Such insistence is, I think, misguided. 
Indeed, the above dilemma may be resolved vase by declaring the 
dictum inapplicable to the case. But in doing so, we would not be 
rejecting the dictum, rather just restricting its use. With these 
considerations in mind, let us return to the two claims because of 
which we began our present enquiry. We can presume facts in terms of 
which it would make sense to say "'To be other than something else is 
not the same thing as to be one'’. For example, we presume the desk 

in 4-89 to be brown and the desk in 4-88 to be white. In such a case, 
the fact that each desk is one desk has no bearing upon the claim that 
the brown desk is something other than the white desk. Hence, their 
each 'being one' is irrelevant to their difference. On the other hand, 
though, there are cases in which 'being one! directly relates to 
questions of sameness and difference. In this regard, reconsider 

the argument which purported to show that the One and the Others are 
different. In that argument, the difference between the One and the 
Others turns on the assumptions that the One is one and that the Others 


are not one. Hence, we may say that the difference of the One to the 
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Other is no more than the One's being one and the Others' being not 
one. Or in other words, the One's being other than the Other is not 
different from the One's being one. 

I apologize for some argumentation that is no less turgid 
than the Parmenides itself. There is a simpler way to handle Parmenides' 
argument. If the inference that the One cannot have the character of 
being other than anything were a permissable inference, we would intro- 
duce into our ontology an attribute whose nature invites absurdity. 

For if there were an attribute of 'being other than something else', 
then any two things possessing such an attribute would be the same. 

It is interesting to note that Parmenides ostensibly accepts an argu- 
ment which purports to show that Difference makes things the same. He 
then goes on to press even further. He further argues: If Difference 
makes things the same, Sameness must make them different. Such are 
the consequences of treating ETEPOV as a material concept expression. 

Let us now consider the conflict between this part of the 
first round and its counterpart in the second. In the second, Parmenides 
asks, 

Segre cr ag (line. 3 </ Bact Anne. Es 
Otvkoiv o7a um EV ErTiV, aTtavO’ ETEpa To EVSS, 
kai 76 év Ta&v n>} EV; (1463-4) 
Parmenides is suggesting that the One and the Others are different by 
virtue of the One's be ing one and the Others! being not one. The sug- 
gestion is philosophically viable, insofar as the difference between 
the One and the Others is explicated in terms of what the One is and 


what the Others are not. Such an explication does, of course, respect 
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the formal nature of ETEpoV. The argument in the first round does 

just the opposite. By presuming ETEpOU Té(VOS to be an attribute, it 

shifts ETEPOV into a material role. And so, the conflict is engendered 

by shifting Te pov between material concept and formal concept roles. 
We come now to the argument given on behalf of the claim 

that the One is not the same as itself. There is hereexplicit reliance 

on the assumption that Sameness is an attribute. For Parmenides says, 

Oise wav Tadrev ye EauTW ~EoTac.— Mas Sov; — 

Oox AMNep Too évos Bveis, avTy SyMou Kal Too 

TAUTOU. (139d1-3) 
Under this account, Sameness as an attribute would make the One many; 

for the One, Parmenides might say, would then have the two parts, Unity 
and Sameness. Parmenides, though, does not utilize this possibility, 
and he chooses to argue along different lines. For purposes of analysis, 
I will divide the further argumentation into two parts, the first of 
which presents an incoherent argument, and the other of which is somewhat 
akin to the opening of the second round. 

Parmenides proceeds to argue, 

ef > 2 \ As , s / ¢\ y) 

On ovk, €r1eidav Tadrov yxEVHTAL TW 7L, EV YLYVETAL 
AMAA TE HOV; — Tots Toots rabTov yevouevov Moda 
avaykyn yiyverOar ard’ 00x eV. | (d3-5) 

This is very misguided. A question which we may bring against the 
argument is: How can the claim "Whenever something becomes the same as 
the Many, it must become many, and not one!'' justify saying that whenever 


something becomes the same it does not become one? In fact, the claim 
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does not justify the latter, but rather provides a model upon which the 
contrary of the latter may be inferred. The following claims are 
strictly analogous. 


(iii) Whenever something becomes the same as the Many, it 
must become many. 


(iv) Whenever something becomes the same as the One, it must 
become one. 


Further to (iv), we may argue: Since the One is one, and since its 
nature is that of 'being one', anything else which acquires the nature 
of 'being one' will become the same as the One, and as such will become 
one. In other words, something can become one by becoming the same (as 
the One). But the real point of this lesson is that there is a disparity 
a €j a GS 4 
between Parmenides' initial assumption (viz., Ovx TEP TOV EVOS @ucis, 
4 \ A > - 
QUT 3% TOU Kat TOV TAUTOUd1-2) and his first attempt to show that the 
One cannot be the same. On the one hand, his initial assumption 
clearly marks 'same' as a material concept expression. On the other, 
his first argument treats 'same' as a formal concept expression. By 
reason of this disparity, his argument is incoherent. 
Parmenides' second argument does align itself with his 
initial expression. 
2 ‘ ? CN ‘ ES A , ¢ 7) 
AX €¢ 16 év Kal 7d TabTOV prydaun Sa Hepec, omore 7c 
aN , 2 ‘ oN ray J/ ar 4 ¢/ 2 
TauTOV éycyveTo, 2El av Ev ExLyveTO, Kal OMOTE Ev, Tau- 
y) 7 = 2 x. C\ a J \ a) >) 
Tov.- Mlavu ye.- Ki apa ro ev EavT® Taurov Evrac, obx 
ch ¢ a NS rH) CV OgN 7) ray v/ 
EV €AUTW ETTAC’ Aat OvTW EV OV OUX EV EDTA. 
(d6-e2) 


The claim "If there were no difference between the One and the Same, 
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whenever a thing becomes the same, it would become one, and whenever 
one, the same" is reminiscent of the opening of the second round, where 
Parmenides says, ” ovrla TOO EVOS ety av ov TADTOV oura. Te) eve. 
The similarity between the two passages resides in the fact that in 

each passage Parmenides is arguing that there is a difference between 
the One and some other 'purported' entity. Moreover, both passages employ 
the same technique; the technique being to affirm the desired conclusion 
in light of the undesirable consequences which supposedly follow from 
assuming the contrary of the desired conclusion. In the present case, 
it is argued that if the One were the same (i.e., if there were no 
difference between the One and the Same), then the One will be both 

one and not one (not one, presumably, by virtue of being the same). 

In any case, it is quite evident that the argument treats QU70S as if 

it were a material concept expression. 

As for explaining the conflict between the first and the second 
rounds as regards the above argument, our story remains the same. In 
the first round, avTos is taken to be a material concept expression, 
whereas in the second it is treated as a formal concept expression. 

We may now turn to the remaining two arguments in the 
second round. The argument for the claim that the One is different 
from itself is as follows. 

ro ETEpwOc dv ad76 EavTod Ev TW aura) OVTOS EauTe 
> Fad Pen: Pye mutt +) 2 to Spt 
OOK aVayKy AUTO EQUTOD ETEPOV ElVal, ELITED Kal ETEpWO 
Zorac; ~“Euocye Soke?.- OStw nv ePdvy Zzov 73 EV, avTo 
2 ‘ on c Se)? Cla > / / <4 
TE EV €AUTD OV Aura Kat ev ETEOW.— E Gav yap. Arepov 
Apa, WS EOLKEV, ECM TAUTY Av EauTed Td EV. (146c4-d1) 
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Unlike many arguments in the Parmenides, this one contains a true 
assumption. Stated generally, the assumption is: (x)(y)(if x is in 
a place different from the place in which y is, x and y are different 
things). Given this assumption, Parmenides takes the line that since 
the One is in a different place, the One must be different from itself. 
Now, the further assumption that the One is in a different place is 
available from a previous thesis; the thesis being "The One is both in 
itself and in another''. In connection with the thesis, we will remember 
that it has bestowed upon EV ETE an ambiguity, thereby allowing the 
phrase to mean 'in a different place'. Of course, this in itself is a 
violation of the formal/material concepts distinction, since it purports 
éTEPov to be a location- predicate. 

The final argument in this set is given towards showing that the 
One is the same as the Others. The argument employs the thesis that 
anything is related to anything by being either the same, or different, 
or by being related as part to whole or whole to part. And upon this 
thesis, Parmenides exercises a rebuttal technique, whereby two of the 
three options within the thesis are rejected, and the third option is 
taken as the conclusion of the argument. The rebutting of the option 
that the One and the Others are different presents a rather interesting 
bit of argumentation. Of particular significance is the characterization 
which Parmenides gives of Sameness and Difference. 
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> e »@ . , ef U as / UP eS oF ‘ ¢ a 7 
EV Ww €OTIV TO ETEPoVv XPovoev ovd€Eeyva’ €( yep OVTLOOV Ec’ 
cf ? ant: xn . r 5) Sos 3) ~ & 
£V Tw, EXELVOY AN TOV Apovov EV TAUTU €(% TO ETE Poy, 
7] J— >.2¢7 2 a“ Siiin fd 
UX OUTWS; — OUTwS.- ANESy S ooSeToTE Ey TH adTa Evry, 
t af ~ af ey . C/ 
ousémore ev Tivi Ta&v SvTww ay etm 7d ETeoov. - Adm O%.- 
os of 2 4 . 3/ a an ti 2 y) >) , of 
OvuT’ 4pa Ev 7OCs Uy EV OUTE EV TH EVL EVELY Qyv 7® €TEpoy- 
peas o ; v Fata eng ; vd . o a S 
Ob yap odv.- OOK apa Tip ETEPH y’av ELH TO EV THV Ur 
ry ‘ N sane Bade EON </ 
EV Ode TA 4H EV TOD EVOS ETEDA. (146d5-e6) 
' The basic assumption that Sameness and Difference are contraries depends 
upon treating 'same' and 'different' as material concept expressions. 
This characterization allows Parmenides to bring the theory of opposites 
into play, with the consequence that what is said to be the same cannot 
also be said to be different. The consequence is then brought to bear 
on the assumptions that the One is the same (presumably, the same as 
itself), and that the Others are the same (presumably, the same as 
themselves), and thence Parmenides draws the inference, Keds S’o0de- 
* ek I¢7 of a Py) oN a NG 
more €Y TW avr ee EnTIV, OUSE OTE EV TIVE THY OVTWV AV EL TO ETE POV. 
We should realize, though, that the introduction of assumptions no less 
implausible than "The One is the same" and "The Others are the same" 
would allow the inference of the opposite conclusion. The assumptions 
"The One is different" and "The Others are different" together with 
the theory of opposites would permit the conclusion that Sameness 
is never in the things that are. Furthermore, we should realize that 
the assumptions which would permit this are already available to 


Parmenides. The obvious moral of this is that Parmenides is working 
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with assumptions that allow him to argue on behalf of any number of 
claims. 

The explanation to be given of the conflict regarding the 
above argument between the first and the second rounds has been heard 
before. To avoid tedium, I will simply say that the conflict is 
engendered by shifting 'same' and 'different' between formal and 
material concept roles. 

Finally an explanation is required for the conflict which 
is internal to R2(A7). Again, we may appeal to the explanation that 
the conflict results from the shifting of 'same! and 'different! 


between formal and material concept roles. 


139e-140b vs. 147c-148d 


The conflicting theses are, 
R1(N8): The One is neither like nor unlike itself or another. 
R2(A8)=* The One “is both Vike and unlike itself and the Others. 


In light of the fact that 'like and unlike' share certain logical 
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properties with 'same and different', we might expect that the arguments 


under thesis (N8) will be similar to the arguments under (N7), and 
that the arguments under (A8) will be similar to the arguments under 


(A7). In particular, we might expect that the arguments for (N8) and 


(A8) will proceed along lines similar to what we noticed in the previous 


section, whereby we see: 
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Formal Concept Claims 


RL R2 
Gi) S Ther Ones is? noteunlake) ttsel £. Giese The sOnetis Wike Ntcel f. 
(44) "The One is not) like another. Cit) eThe Onevas unlike the Others. 


Material Concept Claims 


Gittiyee The One is not: bikesttselr. (Agi )e The Onelas) unlike itself. 
(iv) The One is not unlike another. Gy) ‘The One wis 1 ike «the. Others. 


I am quite certain that it is within Parmenides' capabilities to devise 
arguments along these lines. But he does not do this. In fact, there 
is not one argument under either (N8) or (A8) which respects the formal 
nature of either 'like' or 'unlike'. All the arguments bearing the 
present conflict treat 'like' and 'unlike' as material concept expressions. 
In this connection, we may appeal to a lesson just recently learned; 
viz., when one treats formal expressions as if they were material 
expressions, one is licensed to infer contradictory claims. And, of 
course, Parmenides has no aversion to exercising such a license. 

If Parmenides had utilized the schema proposed above there 
would have been eight arguments to be considered. But the set of argu- 
ments we are about to consider contains only four. Here, then, is an- 
other one of Parmenides' small mercies. In any case, the reduction of 
the number of arguments is managed in the following way. In the first 
round, one argument is devoted to showing the inapplicability of the 
expression 'like' to the One, and the other is devoted to showing the 
inapplicability of 'unlike'. And in the second, one argument purports 
to show the applicability of 'Like' to the One and the Others, whilst 
the other argument purports to show the applicability of 'unlike' to 


the One and the Others. 
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A very essential feature of the four arguments is the 
close connection which Parmenides draws between 'like' and 'the same'. 
For, he offers the following definition of ‘like: Ore To TaUTOV 
NOU tenmoy bes SJLOLOV. Thesedetdnition 1s {found jin, the first round, 
and is reaffirmed in the second. Accordingly, we may assign the de- 
finition the status of a common assumption. 

(C8)° >To be like isto have’ the. same (attribute). 
As for 'unlike', its definition is the converse of (C8). This too has 
the status of a common assumption. 

(C9), To be unlike is to have difference (or, a different attribute). 
I would like to add that these definitions have been framed to allow 
for certain ambiguities. For, we will find that there is an ambiguity 
between 'like' meaning 'having the same (simpliciter)' and 'having the 
Same attribute'. A similar ambiguity will be noticed in connection with 
unlike. 

The argument which purports to prove that 'like' is inap- 
plicable to the One (thereby supposedly proving that the One is not like 
itself nor like another) is as follows. 

Tod Se’ ye Evds Xwpis EPdvyn trav Pdr 73 TavTov 
—E Dovy yap.-"AdrAa BON El Te MéTOVOE Xwpis TOD EV 
givac 70 €V, mhelw av evar TeToV Ox 4 EV, TobTO Se 
ASévatov.- Nai.- Ovdanas erry da ravtov merov O05 


vy) . CN 2/ ¢ aA 
Elval TO EV CUTE GAAW OVTE EQUTH. (139e9-140a4) 


Quite obviously, the key assumption here is that the One is separate 


from the nature of the Same. The assumption together with the definition 
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of 'like' permit the argument that since to be like is to have the Same, 
and since the One is not the Same, therefore the One is in no way like. 
But this simple recasting of the argument fails to appreciate a subtlety 
of the argument. 

The above presents excellent evidence for the Separation 
Assumption discussed in section (E) of chapter two. We may presume in 
general that a separable which suffers some 77440 will suffer something 
which it is not. (For example, the One, if it were good, would suffer 
something--viz., Goodness--which it is not.) But the above argument 
shows further that the One, besides suffering what it is not, would also 
suffer something which is contrary to what it is. In Parmenides' own 
words, tA €cw av eivac mé NOV Bor > EV. Now, this consideration, 
when brought to bear on the theory of Forms, produces some interesting 
sonsequences. On the one hand, if the One is taken to be a Form, an 
advocate of the theory might feel compelled to characterize the other 
Forms in the way the One has been characterized. That is to say, the 
other Forms would not be allowed to suffer any 11a bos. This consequence 
would, in turn, undercut the possibility of coming to know the Forms 
through Abyor. For the Separation Assumption would permit only 
joyoc of the form "S is S'™. Indeed, any A oyoL Of (the form "Sivis P"' 
would be impossible, given the Separation Assumption. On the other 
hand, there is a way to avoid these difficulties. If the advocate of 
the theory permits himself to take the decision that there is no such 
Form as 'the One', he is no longer obliged to resolve the difficulties. 


But, of course, such a decision would not fit well with the Platonic 
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corpus. And that, in itself, poses a problem. In any case, the above 
argument suggests that modification upon the theory of Forms is needed. 
It is, though, possible to see the argument as having a more serious 
consequence upon the theory. 

As I have pointed out, Parmenides' definition of 'like' 
enjoys an ambiguity. Even though his definition appears to be similar 
to Aristotle's definition of 'like', the former is vague enough to 
allow the understanding that to be like is to be the same simpliciter. 
In fact, Parmenides' argument exploits this ambiguity. Hence, when he 
says, Ovbanids eoriv apa TAVTOV Te rroves, he does not mean that 
there is no attribute which the One shares with another. Rather, he 
means that the One and the Same are completely separate. In coming to 
this realization, we see that the argument does not prove what it pur- 
ports to prove. It proves that the One is not the Same. It does not 
prove that the One is in no way 'like'. Furthermore, if the definition 
of 'like' were to have the ambiguity which Parmenides has bestowed on it, 
there would be no difference between 'being alike' and 'being the same'. 

The argument for the inapplicability of 'unlike' is very 
similar to the preceeding argument. 

Ok poy érepov ye mémovOev etvac 7d EV: Kal yap 
OUTW AE Ld av menovOoc eivac a EV. -TIAe€Lw yap.- To ye 
bay erEepov mero bbs % EavT0d F aANoU avdnov0oy av ety 4 
€avT F alAw, etrep 76 TadTOV MéNOVObs Suotov.~ OpOH5s,— 

, 2] par ey, 3 a </ S > a 
Toe Se ye Ev, Os Eockev, oddands ETEepov meToVbes otSayios 


avenocoy ETTIV CUTE ZUTW OUTE éTEpw. (140a6-b3) 
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The strategy of this argument is the same as the strategy of the pre- 
ceding. Just as the preceding purports to show that the One will be 
more than one, if it is the same, and hence if it is alike, so likewise 
this argument attempts to show that the One will be more than one, if 

it is different, and hence unlike. (It might be objected that Parmenides 
does not define 'unlike' in terms of 'difference simpliciter'; for he 
says, 10 yé 42 ETEOOV rreTIoVOos % EQuTOd 4 Bou dvoyowoy, But 

this may be understood in light of the characterization which is given 

of 'alike' in the passage. Concerning the latter, Parmenides simply 
says, TO Ta 0TOV me Ioy Cos Suotov . Moreover, there is Parmenides' 
initial statement of claim-- Ovde JAIN ETE Pov gé we IOV OEV etvac TO 
ey --in which he appears to be speaking of 'difference simpliciter'. 
Finally, by taking Parmenides to be speaking of 'difference simpliciter', 
we may take his argument for the inapplicability of ‘unlike' to parallel 
his argument for the inapplicability of 'like'.) 

Let us now consider the arguments in the second round. 

These arguments contain a tour de force on the formal nature of 'like! 
and 'unlike'. I mean: even though the arguments concede that to be like 
is to have the same attribute and that to be unlike is to have a different 
attribute, Parmenides nevertheless manages to arrive at conclusions 

which contradict the initial concessions. We will see what I mean 
presently. 

Enecd» yoov €repov rv addwy ePavy, kal Tad TOU 

eTE pa av Ek€eivou ély.- Tt n9V; - O6KoGv OOTWS ETEpov TOV 
Mrwv, worep kal TaMa exelvou, Kai obre yaA)Noy ovrE F770¥; 


ZS 


—Te yap av;- Ké apa rye paldov pyre Frtev, duocws.- 
Nad.- Odkoiv & érevov eivac ménovOev riby Zw Kal Tada 
Ekeivou wravTws, Tadty TadTOoVv av memovOdra Eley TO TE 
év Tots BZAAos Kad TaAAa TD Eve. (147c2-8) 
The argument presupposes that items are alike when they have the same 
attribute in common. Such a presupposition does concede a formal nature 
to 'like', in that (i) a relation is presumed to hold between the items 
spoken of, and (ii) the basis for the presumed relation is not revealed. 
Now, the claim ''The One and the Others are alike'' falls under both con- 
ditions. But so also does the claim “The One and the Others are different" 
fall under both. The fact that the latter falls under both is not 
without significance. For it is just this fact which Parmenides, given 
the above passage, would deny. Indeed, in the above, he takes 'being 
different' as a way of 'being alike'. In other words, Parmenides would 
deny that condition (ii) is applicable to the claim that the One and the 
Others are different. Instead, he takes himself to have revealed the 
presumed basis for the relation that the One and the Others are alike 
when he says ''The One and the Others are different". This is the tour 
de force of which I have spoken. For it results in the absurd conclusion 
that, 
He St ve ev érepoy tev AAAwy mérovOev etvac, Kat? 
abro TOdTO amen atari dpocov av €¢y* aTav yap 
ATION TwV ETEDOV EGTIV. (sacs) 
Parmenides buttresses his conclusion with further argumentation. 


He further argues, 
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cf - 


ékartoy TOY dvouaTwv obk End TIM Kars; ~Kywye.- 
ree oby; TO 2UTO CVOUA ECHOLS av TT A€ovaKcs on amaf: a Bwye.— 
Tl dTepov ouy Zay EV ATTA eimys, ékeNo MpoVayopevvers odnep 
éor, ToUyoua. Cav Sé TOAAAKLS, 08K Exetvo; F éavTe ana§ 
Gav7e TOMA Kis TAYTOV SvO La. poexen , Toa avayky OE 
TadTov kal dAdyeiv AEC; - Te n9V;-ObKobv Kai TS KTepov BVOKAa 
Evry ém¢ rive; - Manu ye,-“Oray apa ard POeyyy, EavTe 
anaf éavre rokdakts, obk EN? ardAw OvSE AAAo Te dvOKMAa SECS 
K éketvo obtep 4v Bvoma.— AvdyKy.-“OTav 5S} Acywuev 
OT ETEpoV nEV TAANA TOU Evés, ETEpov Sé 76 ev THV anAwy, 
Sis 78 €Tepov ei mévres dSév 7 ME AAV EM’ AAAy , BAN €y Execva 
TH Pures GvTd ae Adyonev HO ITE ON TOUV0 Jha. (147d1-e6) 

This passage lays the basis for Linguistic Pluralism. As we have seen, 

the essential premise of such a position is that each word has a 

definite meaning by virtue of its reference to some one thing. And by 

applying the premise to the word 'different', Parmenides has further 

support for his absurd conclusion. On the other hand, though, the 

application of the same premise to the words 'alike' and 'same' results 

in rather innocuous conclusions. Moreover, the innocuous conclusions 


conflict with the one that Parmenides has arrived at. 


140bd vs. 149d-151b 


The conflicting theses are, 
R1(N9): The One is neither equal nor unequal to itself or another. 


R2(A9)z The One is both equal and unequal to itself and the Others. 
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Under (N9), the argument for the claim that the One is not unequal is 
based on the contention that the One is neither greater nor smaller. 
Similarly, under (A9), the argument for the One's being unequal is based 
on the contention that it is both greater and smaller. 

There are two points needing preliminary explanation. In 
both rounds, Parmenides is prepared to concede to 'equal' and 'unequal' 
their formal natures. For, in the first round, he says, 

ot. Dee Se a 2A 4 a 2 7) @ a xy) 
Loov Bey OV TWY AUTWY KET PWV €07AC eKECVW W AV (TOY 
93 ¢ 3 nN 4 a) a sy a\ 7] 
q.7Nai.- MeiSov Se’ mou 4 Edatrov ov, ols “ev av ciumeTpov 
Rr . ? , 7) 7 54 a s / 
G, TOV wéev EldatTovwy Mélw 4éeTPA Efer, TOV dE KeErfoywv 
3 4 
é\atus (140b7-c2) 
And in the second, he says 
@ 7) > a s ? 2) 2 
ynep neiSev Errt, WMAELOVaV Tou Kei KETpwy av ECh 
5) “ ef & 4 Y aA F ~ © ~~ 
abtdy, omwy ve néTpwVv, kal wepdv' Kal wv E€daTToV, 
¢ , NP ts oe \ a2 
WU0AVTWS* Kal oS (TOV, KATA TaVUTAa. (151c¢5-7) 
(Although 'unequal' is not mentioned in these statements, they nonethe- 
less apply to it, since 'greater' and 'smaller' are to be aligned with 
'unequal'.) But in any case, these concessions are rather otiose. In 
the first round, Parmenides applies a material concept understanding of 
'same' to his formal concept understanding of 'equal'. And in doing so, 
he thereby undercuts his concession to the formal nature of ‘equal’. 
As for the second round, Parmenides withholds his concession until after 
he has argued that the One is both equal and unequal, both greater and 
smaller. 


The second point concerns Greatness and Smallness. Concern- 
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ing them, Parmenides says, 
a ss / 2% ‘ 
Obkodv erroy yé VE TOUTW EtSy, TO Te “Ee yEOos Kal y 
onckpoTys; OO yap av Tov wm OVTE ye Evavriw ve AXARAAY 
or . 3 a -) B) y) - 
GL7yV Kal Ev Tols oboIV eyycyvorOyy, - TBs yap av; 
(149e8-150al ) 
The introduction of these €0S% allows Parmenides to assume that the One 
and the Others are greater by virtue of having greatness in them, and 
smaller by virtue of having Smallness in them. But these assumptions are 
at variance with the concession cited above. For the assumptions ignore 
the relational status of 'greater' and 'smaller'. And as we will see, the 
presumed non-relational status is essential to the proof for the claim that 
the One enjoys equality. Let us now turn to the arguments of the first 
round. 
The proof which Parmenides offers for the claim that the One 
is not equal to itself or another is as follows. 
OUkobv 2ddvarov 76 wn} KETEXOV TOD adTOG 4A pETPwV TV 
avTwy e€ivac 4! ZdAdkwv avrivwoov TOY adT@v; — ASvvatov.- 
“Toov pév apa ott Bv EauT® obre Aw eC wy Tov ad7dv 
JAE TOWN av. (140c4-7) 
Et should be quite obvious that this argument depends upon the separation 
of the One and Sameness. Thus, even though Parmenides concedes that 
equality is''sameness' in measure', nevertheless he believes Sameness, 
rather than measure, to be the fundamental feature of equality. Such a 
belief, though, is in violation of the formal/material concepts distinction. 
We may next turn our attention to the argument for the One's 


not being unequal. Unlike the preceding argument, the one which we are 
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about to consider does not violate the formal/material concepts distinction. 
But a similar violation is possible. Parmenides could have argued in the 
following way: If the One is unequal, it will have a different number of 
measures; but the One has no Difference; therefore, it cannot have a 
different number of measures, and cannot be unequal. Parmenides, though, 
chooses a line of argumentation which respects the formal nature of ‘unequal’. 
As we might expect, the disparity between the respective treatments of 
‘equal' and 'unequal' results in an unseemly consequence. Parmenides 
Bouaners this unseemly consequence with a re-violation of the formal 
nature of 'equal'. In any case, he goes on to argue, 

Adda pv TAerdvwv ye nETOwWV Sv 4 ElaTTOVwy, SowVTIEp 

4 ¢ ‘ A oA o/ ‘ c/ ¥)) ed 
AETPwV , TOTOUTWV KAL YEpwov av ELN" kal OUTW AU OUKETC 
Ev @vrTac AAA TocalTa OvaneE p Kal TA JET pa. 

(140c8-d2) 
The conclusion that the One is neither more nor less (and consequently, 
not unequal) is secured by appeal to the hypothesis; or, more particularly, 
by appeal to Parmenides' understanding of the hypothesis. For the appeal 
is intended to show the One as inapplicable for the epitaph 'more or less’. 
Now, it seems to me that Parmenides' understanding of 'more or less' is 
not unreasonable. Indeed, he reveals an understanding which is not dis- 
accordant with ours. For we say, speaking generally, that A is unequal to 
B where (i) A is greater than B in some measure, or (ii) A is less than B 
in some measure. 
The unseemly consequence of which I spoke arises from the 

possibility that the One, since it is one, could be equal to whatever else 


that is one. Before we consider Parmenides' argument against this possi- 
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bility, we should realize that it is a result of similarly treating 'un- 
equal' and 'equal'. Having allowed that inequality is a difference 
(whether the difference be greater or less) in some measure, Parmenides 


must allow that equality is having the same measure. His argument, then, 


is as follows. 
Kt Sé ye EvOS weTpou etn, thov av ytyvorTo TR MET PW’ 
© ¢ 
tobto Sé advvarov edu», trov Tw avd Civat. 
(140d2-4) 
Again, Parmenides has made a concession to the formal nature of ‘equal’. 
But he also turns the force of the concession aside by reiterating his 
former stance on equality. 

The arguments of the second round involve rather skillful 
exercise of various dialectical tools. The basic technique used in the 
proof for the claim 'the One is equal' is the rebuttal technique. Proceeding 
implicitly from the assumption that the One and the Others are either 
equal or unequal, Parmenides rebutts the option that they are unequal; 
thereby leaving the option that they are equal as his conclusion. 

A no less important technique is that of bestowing ambiguities upon 
'greater' and 'smaller'. At times, 'greater' is taken to mean ‘having 
greatness'; but at other times, it is taken to mean ‘having a greater 
number of measures'. There is a corresponding ambiguity over 'smaller'. 
Accordingly, when 'greater' is taken to mean 'having greatness’, 'smaller' 
is supposed to mean 'having smallness'; and when 'greater' is taken to mean 
"having a greater number of measures', 'smaller' is supposed to mean 
‘having a smaller number of measures'. But beyond adopting the ambiguities, 


Parmenides assumes a model of participation under which the ambiguities 
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may be played off against one another. Finally, the coup de grace is 
delivered by a long statement of conclusion, wherein the ambiguities are 
absent, and the conflicting affirmative options are offered as logical 
conjuncts. 

Parmenides first argues that the One and the Others are 
equal. Now, although he does not explicitly make the assumption "The 
One and the Others are either equal or unequal; and if unequal, they are 
either greater or smaller", the assumption is revealed as being basic to 
his argument. For Parmenides concludes it, saying: 

"Np ody, eC UATE pelfov uyte Edatrov 7d EV 7iev dddwy, avayny 
abTs ékeivuv pwyTE TEepexery pyre UmEpezer Gar; — Avayky.~ 
Didxody Té ye wyre Unépexov UATE UNEPEXduEVOV TOAAy 
avaxky @f tou élvac, €F trou dé ov (ov elvac. — (150d4-8) 
This conclusion makes it quite evident that Parmenides' strategy is to 
rebut the options under inequality, and thereby to rebut the possibility 
that the One and the Others are unequal. 

The argument begins with characterizations of 'greater' and 
'smaller' which are at variance with the concessions that Parmenides 
has made to the formal nature of 'unequal'. His characterizations are 


posed in the following question. 
8 a SY 4 ~ ‘ 4 
ei dé TA nev wéyebos, 7d Se TucKporyTa, % Kal peyeeos 
> y) \ _ 
Bev 70 EV, TuckpoTnTa SE Tada, OTIOTEPW KEV TH 
A 


eer pwéyebos mporety, metfov av ely, B SE ycKpor7s, 
EXATTOV; (1495-8) 


Parmenides has already conceded, and will concede again that the One is 
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unequal to the Others, if it has a greater number of some measure, or a 
smaller number of some measure, than the Others have. But under the 
present characterizations, the possession of Greatness or Smallness is 
Supposed to constitute inequality. 
Parmenides continues arguing that the One cannot possess 
Smallness. 
Ki apa ev Ta Eve DecKporys éyycyveTar, Aro év Sdw av 
a év weper avrod évely.— Avayy.- Te See €y Sdw exyiVorTo; 
00x 7) ef (sou ay TH Evc Se’ Srovu autos TETA LEVY Evy 
R TWepréxouoa 2076; -Addov Sx. -"ho oUv obk ef trou 
‘ 3 ¢ , A ¢ yy w v\ 2) ga o/ 
MEV OUTR  GUCKpoOTAS TW EVE (TM AV AVTW ELH 
Tepcéqoura Sé peijwv, - Tas S’ov; - Avvatov ov guir- 
porns tony Tw eWar 4 perf Tivos, Kal Mpartre 
Ta peyeOous Te kal CooryTos, AANA wy Ta EavTHS; — 
ASUvatoy. "Ev ev odvs apa Tw eve OUK av Evy TKIKpOTYS, 
adn ecnep, év mépe. - Nac.- O0&8€ xe év WavT¢ au TH) 
peper el Sé_ uy, TaUTaA Moryoe. Anep mpads TS Odoy* 
(0% 07a 4 pelfa TOO nEpous Ev W av ael EvG.— 
Avayky.- Ovdevd mote apa évertac TV ov» GKLK~OTYS, 
AIT? Ov peper wT? v Bhi yyy vo “ey od8e Te So Tar 
TAtkpov MAN avTys TAlKpErns, 
(150al-b7) 
The considerations advanced in this argument can be reformulated so as 
to produce the conclusion that Greatness cannot be in the One. Indeed, 
such reformulation results in the following: If Greatness is coextensive 


with the One, then it will be equal to the One; or, if the One possesses 
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Greatness as a part, the One will be greater than Greatness, but Greatness 
cannot be equal to, or smaller than, anything else and so discharge, not 
its own function, but that of Smallness or Equality; nor can Greatness be 
in a part of the One, for the consequences would be the same. But, even 
though this further argument is possible, Parmenides will chose to argue 
for its conclusion on different grounds. In any case, the argument cited 
above depends on some covert trading between the ambiguities which have 
been bestowed on 'smaller' and 'greater'. Ostensibly, 'being smaller' is 
é P ey a 2 
supposed to mean 'having Smallness'. Yet, when Parmenides asks-- Ag ouvV 
F) 2 ad N a) € , as ¢ yy of oi Ia o/ 
OUK €F Loou KEV OTA ] TKLKPOTHS TW EVE (OH AV ALTW EC, mept- 
4 . 4 
EXOUTA Sé Mel Swv --he is suggesting that Smallness will be the same 
size as, or a greater size than, the One. Hence, 'smaller', when 
taken on parity with 'the same size' and 'a greater size', should be 
understood as meaning 'a smaller size'; and not as meaning 'having 
Smallness!. What Parmenides is doing, then, is trading his dialectical 
characterization of 'smaller' off against our understanding of 'equal' 
and 'greater'. 
Parmenides continues arguing that the One cannot have Great- 
ness. 
2 ot > ¢ , 2 2a Pr 
Ov§’ apa uéye 90s Eveore evev7ac Ev avTW: peECfov yap av 
4 MM ‘ \ > a "4 > a 3 e 
tt &7 ado kat MANY ab7od peyé Dous, EkEelvO EV W 7b 
ae) 2 4 ‘ a A Ja 2 os Ce 
PEGE EVECN, KAL TAVITA OKikpou avTwW OUK svTOS, 6uU 
eee, ¢ / 24 >? ¢ ; a 2 Ce 
aNdyky omepexev, EAVTIED % Kéya’ TOGTS Se addvatov, 
3 5) pa e Y f 
EMELS >) TALKpoTys ouanod Eve, (b9-c3) 


Here the trade-off is between the purported meanings of 'greater'. For, 
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on the one hand, 'greater' is supposed to mean ‘having Greatness'; but 

on the other, Parmenides presumes a dialectical variation on an inference 
made possible by our understanding of 'greater'. Our understanding of 
"greater' allows us to make the inference "If A is greater than B, then 
B will be smaller than A". Parmenides' variation would appear to be "If 
A has Greatness, and if, therefore, A is greater, then there must be 
something (say, B) than which A is greater, and which is smaller than A". 
Now, it might seem that Parmenides' variation is simply a more tedious 
way of saying what we know and understand. Such is not the case. His 
way presumes that 'greater' per _se can be said of a subject of discourse. 
The presumption has the consequence that his inference is applicable even 
where A and B are the same thing. In fact, this consequence is evident 
in the above passage. For Parmenides suggests that the One, if it has 
Greatness (and, therefore, is greater), must also have Smallness (and, 
therefore, be smaller). In which case, the One will be both greater and 
smaller. At any rate, by first presuming that 'greater' may be said of 
the One without reference to something else than which the One is greater, 
and then by presuming that what is greater is greater than something 
smaller, Parmenides arrives at the consequence that the One must be both 
greater and smaller. Finally, by reiterating the previous conclusion 
that Smallness is not in the One (nor in anything else), Parmenides is 
able to conclude that the One is not able to meet the condition for being 
greater. In short, he has argued: Since, to be greater, the One must 

be both greater and smaller, and since the One is not smaller, it cannot 


be greater. This summation, though, does not reveal how Parmenides has 
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traded our understanding of 'greater' off against his dialectical under- 
standing of the term. 

The reasons, which Parmenides has urged against the One's 
having Greatness or Smallness and being greater and smaller, also hold 
against the Others’ having Greatness or Smallness and being greater and 
smaller. This result gives rise to the question "What can be greater or 
smaller?". Parmenides' answer is that only Greatness and Smallness have 
the power of exceeding or being exceeded with reference to one another. 
It is characteristic of the dialogue to allow such an absurd and disast- 
erous consequence to stand. It is disasterous even from the viewpoint 
assumed in the dialogue. For it is assumed in the dialogue that Greatness 
and Smallness determine the measures which are possessed by the things 
other than Greatness and Smallness. But the consequence strips Greatness 
and Smallness of this function. The other side of the consequence is not 
only disasterous; it is also absurd. According to it, things other than 
Greatness and Smallness have no measure, no size. 

Prima facie, Parmenides' argument proves that the One has 
neither Greatness nor Smallness, and is neither greater nor smaller. But 
Parmenides wants it to prove more than this; he wants it to prove ''The 
One is neither greater nor smaller than itself and the Others". Even 
though there is a disparity between the former and latter, nonetheless 
Parmenides believes the latter to have been accomplished by the former. 
He says, 76 ev 00d€ Tay dXAwy “ECfov av odS'edarrov 7% (150d2-3). 


And concerning the One itself, he says, 
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4 3 ¢€ a 4 4 of 7, 
pate pweyebos Ev EauT® MATE TULkPOTYTA EXoV OUT’ av 
pas Le / \ r , ¢ a I~ 
UNEPEXOLTO OT’ aN UNMEpEeXOL EauTEd , AAN EF czou ov 
a4 ov At ¢ A 
TOV AV ELH EQUTW. (150e1-4) 
In any case, by virtue of the rebuttal technique, Parmenides takes him- 
self to have shown that the One is both equal to itself and to the Others. 
Having taken himself to have shown that the One enjoys 
equality, Parmenides turns to proving that the One is both greater and 
smaller than itself and the Others. The proofs encompassed by this aim 
rely on thesis R2(A5); viz., the One is both in itself and in another. 
One of the reasons underlying R2(A5) is brought to bear on the Others, 
with the result that the Others are said to be in the One. By these 
means, taken in conjunction with a philosophically respectable treatment 
of 'greater' and 'smaller', Parmenides constructs his proofs. 
The first proof is simple and straight-forward, containing 
only one absurd assumption. 
‘ x J , 2 ¢ a wi a s ¢€ oN os 
Kat pv avrd ye év EduTW OV Kac WEpl E€auT’: av Ely 
v/ 6 ‘ f y a Sy) * a 9 
EfuOev, kat mepexov wev puéelfow av eauTod ely, mEpt- 
c » of . ¢ “ 2 Ne) v/ 
exouevoy Se Elarrov, kal otTw yeifov dv Kal Zrattov <¢y 
< a cr 
avro €avtod TO €Vv. (150e5-151a2) 
The basic assumption of this is true, and in conformity with the inference 
"Tf A is greater than B, B will be smaller than A". For a container is 
greater than what it contains, and the contained is smaller than its 
container. But, of course, it is absurd to think that anything, let alone 
the One, could be both container and contained. Parmenides, though, does 


imagine that such ontological splitting of the One is possible. 
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The second proof also utilizes the inference "If A is greater 
than B, B will be smaller than A". But in this proof, the One and the 
Others take turns being the container and the contained. 

Oicodv kai 7éSe dvdyky, wndev élvar Ekros Tob eves TE kat 

THY AadNwv;- ITs yap ov; - ‘Adra prv Kal étvad rou det TO 

ae dv dec’. - Nad. - Odkeéyv 70 ye eV Tw ov ev welfove ETTAL 
édatrev BV; od yap av Adhws erepov év erépw ety, - O0 
yap. - Enews J€ oddey ETE pov ear, Awpes TOV AAAwWV kal 
Joo évds, Set dé adta ev Tw Elvar, ob avdynn B5y Ev 
AMjrois eta, Ta TE Adda ev TH EVE Kal 7d ev ev Tots 
Bros, F 479dapn00 evar; - Gatvetar.-“Dre nev aa. To ev 
év Tots Akos ever, necfw av (y TA AMa Tod Eves, 
TIEp(EXoVTA aUTd, TO Se EV €Aattov TOV ZAAwY, TTEDLEXOMLEVOY" 
Ort Sé TA Bdda Ev TH Eve, 7 ev TeV Zw KaTa TOV 
aitcy Adyov jpetfov av ety, Ta dé AAAa 700 Eves 
ZAaTTW. (15la2-b5) 
The basic issue presented by this proof is "For what reason must the 
Others be in the One and the One be in the Others?",. Parmenides' 
response, as we have noticed, is that if they were not in each other, 
they would be nowhere. The proof, then, re-introduces the bucket theory 
of place, whose foundation is the assumption "'To be somewhere is to be in 
something else''. And since the One and the Others are assumed to be the 
only things that are, it follows that they must reciprocate the services 
of being container and contained. By application of our inference, 


Parmenides then draws together the contrary moments of the claim ''The One 
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and the Others are greater and smaller than each other". And by 
conjoining the two proofs, Parmenides offers the conclusion that the One 
is both greater and smaller than itself and the Others. 

The passage which concludes the arguments under R2(A9) is 
as follows. 

Odkoiv davtod metfov kai ¢hattov ov Kal Yroy cowv av 
ty néTpav kal mMecdvwv kai €latrévwv abt, émecdy} Se 
eTpwv kal “epBv;-TBs $'6b;-"Towv nev Boa wepdv dv 
abt& tov av 76 mAGOb0s ad7T® ety, mheccvusy Se mAEov, EAaT- 
rovwy Sé @Nattov TOV apbusy avToo.- Pawvetar.- OdKodv 
kat mpos Tahra dsaitws fer 76 ey; OTC pev fecfoy adrav 
DatveTac, avdyk» TWAgov €tVac Kat Tov aor O ov AUTMV' OTC 
Sé Tuckporepoy, Edattov’ Src SE Crov mEyeOEL, (Tov Kal 
TO TA*OoS elvac Tots ZANocs; -“Avdynn. (151c8-d8) 


Notice that in this passage there is not a mention of the E054, To MEéxe- 
60s and ] TpLtkporys. Notice also that it presents two reasonable 
inferences (viz., if the One and the Others are equal, they will have the 
same number of measures; and, if they are greater or smaller, they will 
have more or fewer AeA Stee AEN) But, above all, notice that this passage 
conjoins, what we know to be, contrary options within one conclusion. 
Dialectic focuses on expressions in a manner not unlike the 
way John Mitchell chooses to remember. In the first round, 'equal' 
received special treatment. There, it is closely aligned with a material 
concept treatment of 'same'; and in that disguise it is forced to appear 


in both arguments. The expressions 'greater' and 'smaller', on the other 
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hand, are allowed to play the roles which belong to them. The second 
round, though, treats these three expressions quite differently. 'Equal! 
plays a bit-part in the second. For, it only briefly appears in the 
assumption “That which neither exceeds nor is exceeded must be equal'"'. 
"Greater' and 'smaller', on the other hand, take the center of the stage 
in the second round. Perhaps my metaphor is over-extended; but its point 
is clear. Parmenides, by selectively choosing the roles which ‘equal', 
'greater', and 'smaller' are to play, manages the conclusions which 
dialectic dictates. 

Allow me to offer a more straight-forward summary. In the 
first round, 'equal'--by virtue of its alignment with Sameness--is 
afforded a material concept role. 'Greater' and 'smaller', though, are 
accorded the relative status realized in our understanding of these 
expressions. In the second round, 'greater' and corer are each 
shifted between a non-relative status and a relative status. As for 
‘equal', its meaning and role are not at issue. The conflict between 
RI(N9) and R2(A9) is due to these factors. 

The conflict which is internal to R2(A9) is largely a result 
of 'greater' and 'smaller' being shifted from non-relative roles to 
relative roles. Indeed, as we have seen, even the inference "If A is 
greater than B, B will be smaller than A' is interpreted in such a way 
that it appears to accord with the presumed non-relative role of 'greater' 


in the argument for the claim "The One is neither greater nor smaller". 
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140e-14le vs. 15le-155d 


The conflicting theses are, 


RL(N10): The One is neither the same age as, nor older than, nor 
younger than, itself or another. 


R2(A1l0)s The One is the same age as, and older than, and younger 
than, itself and the Others. 


The argument for (N10) relies on theses R1(N7) and R1(N8). The relevant 
passage is, . 
Y} ¢ a % & sy \ a ) ( a aw 
Ore rrov ahcKlav feEY TIV BYTAV EXOV 4 a2UTW 4 aMw 
F) o ? xe ? ‘e) 2 cd) ZA / F) 
(TOTYTOS xpdvou Kai omacoTyTos “EOESEL, WV Ehévouey OV 
” 6 Cs ¢ 4 of GO fe > é 
PETENAL TH EVE, CUTE dfOLOTyTOS CUTE tTOTYTOS.- KAEyouEV 
cf é U a 
yap ouv.- Kac PAIN Kac o7e AVOMOLOT TOS TE Kat &VITOTYTOS 
? \ x , \ _ 77° >, @2 
QU METEXEL, KAL TOOTO Ed€é youev, ~ Tavu HEV obv.- lds oov otoV 
at N 2} ’ ot ; )) By ’ aX 
TE EVTAL TIVOS ” MPETBUTED OV "] VEWT E Pov ELVAL 9) TIN AUTHY 
¢ w a ~ 
qackcav éxécy Tw Teodrev bv; ~ Ousanids. (140e2-141a2) 
By aligning 'the same age' under Likeness and Equality, and having con- 
cluded that the One is not like and not equal, Parmenides infers that the 
One is not the same age (as anything). Similarly, by aligning 'younger' 
and 'older' under Unlikeness and Inequality, and having concluded that the 
One is not unlike and not unequal, he infers that the One is neither younger 
nor older (than another). And so, the above passage presents Parmenides' 
argument for RI(N10). 
Parmenides, though, continues in a manner which is not apropos 
of the first round. He goes on to explicate his understanding of the 
expressions 'becoming older' and 'becoming younger'. And he concludes 


this malapropoism in the following way. 
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2 r e e wv c/ ? 3 
Avaykn 2pa EoTiV, Ws €OLKEV, Ova Zé ey YOOVW ErrTiv 
, . 7] ann ‘ 
kat KeTéeXe TOU TocodTOU, EKATTOV avTWV THV aUTYV TE 
A Ca aa ke af k ‘ ITE 4 TOO c/ 
AUTO AVTW (Klav EXEIV Kat WPETLUTE POV TE QUTOU Qua 
\ 3 4 
kat vewtepov yiyver Gar. (1418-43) 
It should be obvious that his conclusion belongs in an affirmative round. 
For Parmenides, having drawn this conclusion in the first round, immediately 
denies that it is of any relevance to the One. He says, 
6 \ a Sys a 7] ¢ 
Adha IV TE ye EVE TOV ToLlodTWV TaAOy LATWY 
2 . 
oSEv eETHV. (43-4) 
Why, then, does Parmenides bother to characterize 'becoming older and 
younger' in the first round. It would appear that these comments of the 
first are designed to ready us for the second round. For in the latter, 
we find the following exchange 
> ’ 3 7) (7) ? & 
Ap’ ovv peuryyeOa. OTe VEWTE POU YLYVOMEVOD TO TIPET- 
4 ? s 
BUTEPoV MpETZVTEPOV FLYVETAL; - Mepvieda. CE 
Evidently, Parmenides and Aristoteles are remembering considerations first 
forwarded in the previous round. 

From the discussion of the first round, there emerges an 
assumption which is basic to the arguments under R2(A10). The assumption 
is "If the One exists, it will have existence in conjunction with time”. 
Further to this, Parmenides offers a characterization of what is entailed 
by existing in time. 
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ow ) § , a ‘ ~ ¢ 
énétTa [Tov he Movres) ; -Nac- To Sé Sy eore kav TS Yiy- 
5) ? a 4 N i>) 
VETar O¥ TOU VOV TapovTos; — Tldvu nev oov. (14147-e3) 
Since this characterization of 'existing in time' is used in the second 
round, we may here designate a common assumption. 


(C7) Whatever exists in time is something that was, was becoming, 
is, is becoming, will be, and will be becoming. 


One of the spin-offs of (C7) is a distinction between 'being' and 
"becoming'. Observing this distinction, Parmenides goes beyond R2(A10), 
and further offers to prove, 


R2(A109: The One is becoming the same age as, older than, and younger 
than the Others. 


This further endeavor increases the number of arguments relevant to the 
conflict between the first and second rounds. Let us proceed to the 
arguments of the second round. As we will see, the first three arguments 
concern the One itself. Parmenides argues (a) that the One is becoming 
older than and younger than itself, (b) that the One is older than and 
younger than itself, and (c) that the One is and is becoming the same age 
as itself. 
The first argument belongs under R2(A10'). It purports to 
prove that the One is becoming both older than and younger than itself. 
Metexec “ev apa xpevou, Ete p Kat Ted etvac. ~ Mave x6.- 
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ee , 
EavTOU MPETBUTEPov ylyvocTo; -’AvayK. (152a2-b1) 
This argument recalls a fuller explanation which is found in the first 
round. There, Parmenides argues that whatever exists in time must always 
be becoming older than itself. Presumably, the philosophical backing for 
such a claim would be (i) the assumption that the One has become older 
than what it was, and (ii) the identification of 'what the One is' with 
‘what the One was'; in which case, the One, in becoming older than what 
it was, is becoming older than what it is, and so it is becoming older 
than itself. Parmenides also argues that whatever ‘é becoming older than 
itself must also be becoming younger than itself. There is, perhaps, 
in this latter move a rather interesting confusion. It could be that 
Parmenides has taken 'becoming older' and 'becoming younger' on analogy 
with, for example, 'growing taller' and 'growing shorter’. In connection 
with the latter examples, consider this point. When a tree grows taller 
than its supporting stake, the stake, without having changed its height, 
becomes shorter than the tree. But, of course, an object's age cannot 
remain constant in the way its height can remain constant. Therefore, 
it is not possible for one thing (say, A) to become younger than another 
(say, B), by virtue of A remaining the same age while B becomes older. 
And it is even more impossible for A to become younger than itself. On 
the other hand, though, it is not at all clear that Parmenides has 
engendered this confusion. What he says in this regard is not a little 
Aioaas oe 

The next argument belongs under R2(A10). It purports to prove 


that the One is both younger and older than itself. 
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‘for dé TMpevguTEepov 4p’ 0dx bray Kata Tov Viv xp oVOV 
R YOYVOMEVOV TOV MEeTaFU Tob Vv Te Kat errac; od yap 
Jlou MWOpevoMeVvov yé Ex TOD MOTE els TO enecta UTEPENCETA | 
To viv. - Od xap.- Ap’ OUV OUk SMITXEL TOTE TOO yiyverOac 
Tpecpurepov, émeSdv TH viv évTdxy, Kat ov xcyveTac, 
> ot / ry , 
AA ET7L TOT? Wy ApErBiTEpoy; (152b2-c2) 
Parmenides then departs from the main argument, in order to speak of 
the past, the present, and the future. He urges a curious lesson. It 
is as follows. Whatever is becoming must remain in the present; for, if 
it were in the future, it would leave the present behind; and since it 
is in the present, it must be what it was becoming--presumably, if it were 
still what it was becoming, then it would still be where it was in the 
past and not keeping pace with the present; therefore, whatever is in 
the present stops becoming, and is what it was becoming. It would appear, 
then, that Parmenides wishes to place 'becoming' on either side of the 


present so that what is just is. At any rate, this lesson is applied 


EOuthes One. 
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BUTEpoy yiyvéuevov EVTUXY TH VOV. (152d2-8) 


Here again, it seems evident that Parmenides presumes (i) that 'being' 


and 'becoming' are mutually exclusive, and (ii) that the present is the 
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realm of 'being' (with the result that what is cannot be becoming). For 
these presumptions permit the consequence that the One is, rather than 
is becoming, older. 

The above also contains considerations given towards showing 
that the One is younger. In this connection, Parmenides utilizes an 
assumption, which though true, is inapplicable to the One. It is true 
that''older' means ‘older than a younger'. But the assumption cannot be 
applied to a single thing. Rather, its applicability depends upon the 
possibility of drawing a comparison between two different things. 
Parmenides, in purporting to draw a comparison between 'the One' and 
'itself', is violating this basic condition of applicability. Besides 
this, we may note that he uses 'older' non-comparitively until he chooses 
to argue that the One is younger than itself. I mean, while Parmenides 
is arguing that the One is older, he nowhere mentions what the One is 
older than. Having argued this, he then concedes a comparitive use of 
"older', and assumes that 'older' means ‘older than a younger'. Finally, 
Parmenides summarizes the results of the last two arguments. 

Act apa orl TE kal ylyvevac PET ALTEpov €avT00 Kal 
VEWTEDOV rd €v. (152e2-3) 

The next argument purports to prove that the One both is and 
is becoming the same age as itself. 
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év apa tov Yoov xpovov adTo €auTW kal yryVenevov kal 

bv CUTE VewTEpov OUTE TpEaBuTepov €QvTOO... (152e5-10) 
To a certain extent, this argument relies on a straight-forward considera- 
tion. It is "If §; and S5 exist for the same length of time, they are the 
same age''. But for Sy and Sy, Parmenides wishes to substitute 'the One' 
and 'itself'. Now, the comparison presumed by such substitutions is not 
false. It is, though, needless. Since it is absurd to suppose that 
something could be a different age than itself, there is no conceptual 
need realized by supposing that each thing is the same age as itself. 
Of course, this lack of utility is obvious. And some will wish to have a 
stronger reason for discounting claims such as "'Each thing is the same 
age as itself". A stronger reason is that such claims are merely quasi- 
statements of comparison. Remember that any statement which employs a 
C-group expression reveals only that there is a relation, and does not 
reveal any facts as to what that relationship is. Furthermore, remember 
that a statement employing a C-group expression cannot be known to be true 
or false until we have knowledge of the facts which pertain to the compari- 
son; e.g., we cannot know that John and Henry are the same age unless we 
know that each is twenty-four years old, or (what is also possible) unless 
we know that each was born in the year 1951. The statement "Each thing 

is the same age as itself" is remarkably different from the example we 
have been considering. Presumably, we may know that the statement is 

true without having any knowledge, any facts. Allowing this to be so, we 
may press the question: Is the statement ''Each thing is the same age as 


itself" one which makes a comparison? If not, the statement has a form 
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which its purpose does not satisfy. For the statement, even though it 

has the form "S, and Sy are the same G'', it does not, it would seem, 
42 

draw a comparison. 

Let us now consider the even more curious claim that the One 
is becoming the same age as itself. The expression '. . . becoming the 
Same age', as we have previously noted, cannot be taken on analogy with 
'. . - becoming the same length', or '. . . becoming the same height’, etc. 
Some examples will make the difference obvious. A son can become the 
same height, weight, or size that his father is. But the son cannot be- 
come the same age as his father is. So long as the father is living, 
the son and father will always be of different ages. On the other hand, 
a son may live as long as his father did, and become the same age as his 
father was. Of course, such a possibility requires anunfortunate 
circumstance. In any case, the latter example suggests that the frame into 
which '. . . is becoming the same age' fits is "S, is becoming the same 
age as Sg was". By fitting 'the One' into this frame, we get "The One 
is becoming the same age as it was'"’. Now, the statement that the One is 
becoming the same age as it was implies that there was a time when the 
One had two ages. But this inference contradicts the claim that the One 
is the same age as itself. It appears, then, that there is a dialectical 
tension between the expressions '. . . being the same age' and '... 
becoming the same age'; a tension which results from applying both 

43 
expressions to the One. 


What I have said concerning the claim ''The One is becoming 


the same age as itself'' constitutes a criticism rather than an explanation 
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of Parmenides' argument. Since the criticism is true, we should want an 
explanation which uncovers a conceptual mistake. The criticism suggests 
that the mistake depends on treating '. . . becoming the same age' as 
analogous to '. . . becoming the same length'. But notice what happens 
when we re-write Parmenides' argument using the latter expression. 
In becoming as long as itself, the One must acquire the same 

length. And if it is becoming as long as itself, it is of the 

same length. Therefore, the One which is becoming as long as 

itself neither becomes longer nor shorter than itself. 
We might construe this argument as being intended to preclude the 
possibility that the One is becoming either longer or shorter than 
itself. In which case, it seems plausible to conclude that it is becoming 
the same length as itself. (If we allow that the One must be either 
becoming longer, or shorter, or the same length as itself, the rebuttal 
of the first two options would leave us with the conclusion that the One 
is becoming the same length as itself.) But, is the above argument any 
more plausible than the one set forth by Parmenides? I think not. For 
suppose that the One is becoming the same length as itself. The supposition 
allows us to infer that the One has different lengths. On the one hand, 
it has the length which it is; and on the other, it is not the length 
which it is (and hence it is a different length), since it is becoming 
the length which it is. Now, this consideration shows that the conceptual 
mistake does not depend upon treating '. . . becoming the same age! 
as analogous to '. . . becoming the same length'. In fact, the above 


argument appears to commit the same mistake that Parmenides' argument 


commits, insofar as the arguments issues have similarly absurd consequences. 
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In the one case, we have the consequence that the One has different 
ages; and in the other, we have the consequence that the One has different 
lengths. 

The claim "The One both is and is becoming the same age as 
itself" violates a distinction which Parmenides himself draws. The 
distinction is between 'being' and 'becoming'. As we have already seen, 
the distinction emerges from the argumentation of 140e-14ld. There, 
Parmenides says, 

If one thing is already different from another, there is no 

question of its becoming different: either they both are now, 

or they both have been, or they both will be different. But if 

one is in the process of becoming different, you cannot say that 

the other has been, or will be, or as yet is, different; it can 

only be in the process of becoming different. 
In general, then, whatever is becoming 9 is not 9. And, conversely, 
whatever is 9 cannot become %. The first of these two general assumptions 
is given a particular use at 154c-155, where Parmenides argues that the 
One is always becoming (and never is) both younger and older than the 
Others. The latter assumption is also found in the second round. First, 
in a truncated form at 152be, we find Parmenides arguing that whatever 

45 

is cannot become. And then at 154bc, we read the following argumentation. 

. « « what is older or younger can never be becoming older or 

younger than what is younger or older, the difference in age 

being constant at all times. The One is or has become older, 

the other younger; but neither is becoming so. 46 
These various passages show two things; first, that Parmenides does indeed 
draw a distinction between being and becoming; and second, that the 


claim ''The One both is and is becoming the same age as itself" violates 


such a distinction. 
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We may view the above claim as committing an error of omission. 
For it fails to observe Parmenides' own distinction between being and 
becoming. There is, though, a point of greater significance to be made 
in this connection. The distinction between being and becoming is basic 
to a number of new dialectical conflicts. Consider the three claims: 

(i), “The®Onerts “int motion 

Cii)* The’ One™is aterest 

(iii) The One is becoming in motion. 

Given the distinction between being and becoming, (iii) entails that the 
One is not (yet) in motion. Is (iii), then, compatible with (ii)? Does 
CiiijWentail that the* One® is» (still) at reate'd These questions, insofar 
as they presume the distinction between being and becoming, require 
answers which are compatible with the distinction. Such answers, though, 
will conflict with the thesis affirming that the One both is and is 
becoming in motion. 

The above considerations show that there are dialectical 
conflicts between R2(A10) and R2(Al0!); conflicts which turn on Parmenides'’ 
own distinction between being and becoming. In light of this, we may 
reflect upon the conclusions forwarded by the first three arguments of 
15le-155d. The conclusions are: (a) the One is becoming older than 
and younger than itself, (b) the One is older than and younger than itself, 
and (c) the One is and is becoming the same age as itself. The second 
conclusion, (b), suffers from an internal conflict which is of the sort 
that we are all toofamiliar with. The first conclusion suffers from a 


similar (but not the same) conflict. For it is no more possible to become 
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both @ and y (where 9 and ? are contraries) than it is to be both 9 
and Y. As for (a) and (b), when taken jointly, they constitute a 
conflict between being and becoming. Finally, the third conclusion 
suffers from an internal conflict which is made possible by the 
distinction between being and becoming. 

As a final word on these three arguments, I should like to 
emphasize an earlier point. The arguments purport to reveal comparisons 
which can be made concerning the One and itself. Most of these comparisons 
(e.g., the One is older than itself) are obviously absurd. But one of 
them has the lean appearance of a necessary truth; viz., the One is 
the same age as itself. Now, if we take this claim to be a necessary 
truth, we might imagine that there is some utility in contrasting it with 
claims that are necessarily false (claims such as "The One is older than 
itself"). I won't attempt to discuss the viability of such a task, but 
I do wish to deny its rationale. I do not think that "The One is the same 
age as itself" is a tautology. And I suggest this not because 'the One’ 
happens to be the subject of discourse, but rather because of the curiosities 
to which the expression '. . . the same age as itself' gives rise. I 
should like to say that the expression is meaningless, but some will 
claim to understand it. (Since 'understanding' is a precious commodity, 
it is best to leave some people with whatever understanding they are 
capable of.) In any case, I think that it is fair to say of the expression 
that it is not worth philosophizing about. I submit that such philoso- 
phizing will not help us understand the formal nature of theories, or 


more generally, human thought. 
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Having considered the various 'temporal' relations between 
the One and itself, Parmenides then offers to explain how such relations 
obtain between the One and the Others. This task encompasses six argu- 
ments. Allow me to set out the conclusions of the six arguments. 
(d) The One is older than the Others (and alternatively, the 
Others are younger than the One). 153ab 
(e) The One is younger than the Others (and alternatively, the 
Others are older than the One). 153cd 
(£) The One is the same age as the Others. 153de 
(g) The One is not becoming either younger or older than the 
Others. 154ac 
(h) The One is becoming younger than the Others. 154c-155b 
(i) The One is becoming older than the Others. 155b. 
The conclusion (g) and its accompanying arguments are not what we might 
expect. Since conclusion (c) states that the One both is and is becoming 
the same age as itself, we are entitled to the expectation that Parmenides 
will suggest that the One both is and is becoming the same age as the 
Others. Notice, then, that conclusion (f) satisfies part of our expec- 
tation. For it states that the One is the same age as the Others. 
Conclusion (g), though, does not state that the One is becoming-the same 
age as the Others, and thus does not satisfy the other part of our 
expectation. Given this, we may ask the question "Are we to understand 
conclusion (g) to mean that the One is becoming the same age as the 
48 
Others?". 
The argument for conclusion (d)--viz., that the One is older 
than the Others--involves a play on words. The point is not unimportant. 
For even Parmenides concedes that a different conclusion can be reached 


by playing on different words. The argument begins in the following 


way. 
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ToSe ye tv EXECS AExEL OTL TA AdAAa TOO Evos, etTEP 
éTEpa Er7iv, adra pen ETEPOV, wrelw éoriv €vos: ETEPOV EM 
yap ov ev av Av, crepe Sé Bvra mew évds EaTe TAF 60s 
av Exec. (15lal-4) 

The point which Parmenides wishes to secure is that the things which are 
other than the One are more than one. But as Parmenides himself points 
out, this is a consequence of the manner in which we are speaking. Speak- 
ing in the singular case, speaking of something which is different than 
the One, we may say that the different thing is one. We will return to 
this consequence shortly. The argument continues, 

TAqOos Sé Sv apcOpnod Raelovos ay KeTEXOL 4 700 Evos, - Tes 
$'00;-Teé ob, dpBn0d Dysouev Ta TAELw yiyveTOal Te KaC 
yeyovevar npdtepov, % Ta 2dartw; -Ta Aartw.— To oktyeotov 
apa TPWTOV’ ToGTe S’eaT TO EV. 4 yap; “ING ale ss TIA @TOV 
dé ye otuar yeyovds mporepoy yeyove, 7a Se AANA CeTepov, 
Ta S’UGTEPoV yEeYovTa veWTEPa TOU MPoTEpeY yeyovoTos 

(153a4-b6) 
The key assumption of the above is that the things other than the One are 
more than one. This assumption, when conjoined with the assumptions that 
the One is one and that of number the lesser part comes first and so is 
earlier, leads to the conclusion that the One is older than the Others. 
On the other hand, though, we may arrive at a contrary result by describing 
the Others singularly. Speaking not of 'the Others', but rather of ‘an- 
other', we may say of that which is another that it is one; in which case, 


the reason which Parmenides gives for saying the One comes first is a 
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reason which is no less applicable to another which is one. These 
considerations suggest that if the One is older than the Others taken 
collectively, then it will be the same age as the Others taken individually. 
This suggestion is realized. The argument for (f)--viz., the conclusion 
"The One is the same age as the Others"! relies on a comparison between 
the One and the 'individual' Others. 

In the above argument, the One is characterized as 'a part'-- 


indeed, as 'a lesser part'. In the next argument it is characterized as 


"a whole’. 
2 a o a 2 ‘ r) 8 5) a a 
Oukosv TavTwy Mpwrov apxy ytyvetar, Kat adTod TOU 
‘ ¢ 7 Fs ry “ ry 
évos Kai €kdstov Tov Zddwy, Kal werd TV apxyv kal 
> ‘ 4 A é é AY S 
TA2AMa navTa PEXpL TOO TENS: -Te JAIN; - Kad “av 
A > 
popea yé DPnooev yadr’? éivat navTa TAAAa TOO Srov 
Ag ¢) #7 ey Les 2 a A ate ? 
TE Kat €VO0S, av76 SE Exelvo 7H TEedeuTHA YE yovEevVac 
cf Be . ? 4 4) 
év TE Kac ddov.- Pivouev ydp.- Teheuty dé ye otuac 
cf 4 Uy S? cf s GN ? i 
VITATOV YlyvETal, TOUTW 0’aua TO év TEDuKE yryveTOac: 
(153c3-d1) 
Since the whole does not come into existence until the last part is added 
to the Others, the One (as characterized as a whole) is younger than the 
Others. 
We come now to the argument which completes the present 
trilogy. As I have already pointed out, the Others are here granted 


the same status as the One. Each of the Others, like the One, is 


said to be one. 
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2 . ) ’ a Ay ts ‘ os é 
apX4V 4 adio LEP OS OT(OOV TOD EVOS ss) aadov OTC OOV, Eavlep 
, ® 245 \ \ 4 Ly, a Lv 2 s Vv 
BES 7 ana FY PEP, AVAY KACOV EVAL, PEPOS oe OV; 
% a ¢ 
TAvdyky.~ Odskoby To év ZUa TE TW MpuoTw BIFVOMEVW 
A 4. 4 
ylyvowT? av Kal dua Tre dSevtépw kal oddevds amoAecnETar 
a y f Cf > oa ¢ a 
TOV AdAw yiyvonevuv, STLMED AV THOT ZL¥VyTAL dTWOdY, 
¢ S 2/ cs c/ 4 
éws av mds 76 Exxatoy ScedOdy orov ev yévytac... Tlaciv 
os 1, 4 yn ‘ oN +) 4 / \ o 
apa Tots AdAoLs THV ALTA YACKLAN CTXEL TO EV’ (15345-06) 
The final trilogy of arguments raises issues concerning 
"relative differences in age'. The argument for (g) is quite straight- 
forward. 
a o \ 
Odk apa 70 ye dv Tod [Evds] SvTOs ycyvorT? av Tere 
4 vse J wy o/ AS 4 P) \ 
MPeTsuTepov Ove VewrTepov, ECTIEp (ry) caDEepe, AEC 
< (z= f ‘ ¢ 4 ‘ ‘ 
riv DAtKiav' aAN ote Kad yxéyove npeasiTepov, TO dé 
e wy ‘ 4 \ 24 
VEWTE Pov, OY VETAL 3” ou, — Ar» 04. - Kat 70 év Apa. 
w\ ca A RY) mt 7 o 
av TOV AAdAwy BvTwy CUTE MPETBZOTE Pov NATE OvTE 
/ / ; 
VEWTEPOY Fy VK< 72 (154b6-c4) 
This argument represents one of the few times Parmenides employs assump- 
tions which may be recognized as belonging to our common understanding. 
In particular, the argument relies on two assumptions belonging to our 
common understanding. First, it is assumed that claims of the form 
"Sy is older than ay entail that there is a difference in age between 
the two things. And second, it is assumed that the difference in age 
remains the same dur ing the history of co-existence. These assumptions 


are obviously basic to the following sort of reasoning: Harry is older 
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than Herb; in fact, he is twelve years older; now, Harry is thirty- 
eight; therefore Herb must be twenty-six. In anycase, the above argument 
does conform to our common understanding. 

Our understanding is challenged by the next two arguments. 
Indeed, Parmenides taking no pause at all immediately proceeds to say 
Opa dé ef 135e nperadrepa kat vewTepa xlyVeTAL 
But in connection with (h), Parmenides appears to argue only that the One, 
which is older, is becoming younger than the Others. For the conclusion 
of the argument is as follows. 

TO “ev év Tidbv 20Awy VEwTEpoV xyVETAL, OTe mpEeTAUTEPoV 
éfdvn bv Kai mpdrepov yeyov's, Ta Se BAda rod évos Mpeo- 
Jorepa., OT COTE pa. ye yove. (155a7-b2) 
Obviously, this conclusion does not contain what is also required by 
(h); viz., that the One is becoming older than the Others. Nevertheless, 
the contrary moments of (h) may be developed from the contrary moments 
of the earlier thesis that the One is both older and younger than the 
Others. The development would proceed thusly: since the claim "The 
One is older than the Others'' is taken to be a reason for inferring that 
the Others are becoming younger than the One (in which case--and this 
provides the contrary moment required by (h)--the One is becoming older 
than the Others). Is there, though, evidence indicating that Parmenides 
would accept this development? Of course there is. He begins the 
argument for (h) with the following oheemuar tone To TE év TAY 
adAwy épdyy TIipespuTépov kat TaANA TOU EVOS. 


The argument introduces an assumption concerning 'the diminish- 
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ing relative difference in age'. In this regard, I wish to suggest 
that Parmenides completely misinterprets the notion of 'diminishing 
relative difference’. 

Tahiv 5} cKoner: éav miéove kat Ekatrowe Kpovw) mpot- 
TeOdpev Tov Gov Xpdvov, apa. Tw (Tw pwopiy Score ro nA€ov 
Tou Elattoves 4 TucKporépu; - Zutkpotepy.- OUK apa éoTac, 
Srcmep 76 MpaTov 4v mds Tarra “ALkia ScaPepw 76 év, 
Toute Kac €ls 7d €M€uta, aAAd (Oo Aausdvov xpovov 7o%s 
aes Edattov ded 7H Ack Solver adradv 4 mpoTepov’ 
90; — Nai.- Ovkoiv To ye Edatroy ScaPepoy %lckc@ myoOs 
Te mporepoy vedrepov ycyvocr’ av 4 ev TH mpda ev 

‘ 2 a ‘ “a a / ”) 

Wpes €kéiva mMpos a2 yv MpEerBuTEepov TpoTEpov; — 
Neubtepov. (154d1-e3) 
Quite obviously, the notion of 'diminishing relative difference' is not 
the corrupting influence in the above argumentation. After all, the 
notion is basic to the following sort of reasoning. When Harry was 
sixteen years old, he was twice as old as Herb; but now Harry is older 
than Herb by one-half of Herb's age; so Harry must be twenty-four years 
old and Herb sixteen years old. An important feature of this reasoning 
is that the diminishing relative difference in age does not vitiate 

the fact that Harry has been and remains eight years older than Herb. 
The corrupting influence is the interpretation which Parmenides places 
upon this sort of reasoning. He interprets this reasoning to mean that 
the difference in age is always less (édarroy AEC TH Pckia Sor ee ); 


in which case it would seem plausible to infer that that which differs 
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from another by becoming less in age must be becoming younger than the 
other. But it is quite remarkable that this interpretation is offered 
given that the interpretation concedes that the reasoning requires the 
assumption, €4V TA€ove kad ZddTTOVE xpoyu) TPCT TLOBMEV TOV 
ivov xpovov. 
Parmenides continues the argument with an appeal to the theory 
of contrariety. 
Ei Sé éxeivo vewTepoy, ovk Exetva al 7a AAAs pds 

75 év mMpergurera. 4 mpdrepov; — Manu ye. (154e3-4) 
The presumption here is that where two things are related by virtue of 
each possessing a contrary, then an alteration of one of those things 
with respect to its contrary will lead to an alteration of the other thing 
with respect to its contrary. Accordingly, Parmenides wishes to argue 
that if the One (even though it be older) is becoming younger than the 
Others, the Others (even though they be younger) are becoming older 


than the Onence 


Furthermore, if this argument holds for the One when it 
is assumed that the One is older, a strictly parallel argument will hold 
for the Others when it is assumed that the Others are older. 
The final conclusion of the preceding paragraph indicates 
that it is not really necessary to argue for (i). Parmenides, realizing 
that such an argument would be strictly parallel, says, 
Kore. Sé Tov adrév Aoyov Kai TaALa odrw 7p0s 70” €V 

trxer emecSymep airod mperpurepa. tDavy kat mpoTepa 
yeyovOoTa (155b2-4) 


We may now turn to questions which concern the conflicts be- 
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tween 140e-141d and 15le-155c. The conflicts are centered around the 
assumption that to be is to be in time. Now 'being in time' is taken 
to mean 'being either younger and older or the same age, or becoming 
either younger and older or the same age'. In the first round, then, 
Parmenides wishes to deny that the One is in time, since the One is there 
found to be neither younger nor older nor the same age as itself or 
another; in which case, it is possible to make the further denial that 
the One does not exist. Parmenides says, 
Set a . 68 A ‘ 4 4 of \ 
Li apa 76 ev pydapy updevos METEXEC XP0VOY, OUTE MOTE 
/ ? ? 4 “ 
Seyovev OUT’ eylyveTo our’ Fv more, ovre viv yeyovev ovre 
”) o/ sd wy 8 7) 2 ie) , 
I XVE TAL OVTE ETTIV, OUT ENMECTFA YEV TETAS OUTE yevy % TETAL 
ry) , oe ) 4 C4] 
ovre Evtac.~Adybérrata.-ZEcriv olv evrlas omws av 7 
4 / be 4 J oe) 
heTarxo. AAAwWS 4 KaTa ToUTWV 7; — OUK EOTIV. 
(141e3-8) 
The counter-arguments of the second round are prefaced with 
the following comment. 
® 3 ‘ ’ 4 . Cl . 2 ¢ \ 
Ap ov Kar xpoveu METEXEL TO Ev, Kat ETT TE kal 
? 7 ‘ 4 > 4 ¢€ a 
YLYVE Tac VEWTEepdv TL Kat NperBoTEpov AUTO 7E EAUTOO 
a \ of , 4 os 
kai T@y Aduwv, kal ovTe vewrepoy od're npenpirepoy OUTE 
S a “~ ee ~> 
EauToG OU7E THY Adhwy, XPov ov JAETEXONS — MTs, - Rivas 
4 da ¢ , a CJ Os 
fev TOU AUTW UMAPXEL, ELTMEP EV EGTIV. (15le3-7) 
This comment contains an obvious appeal to Parmenides' second under- 
standing of the hypotheis. Parmenides is saying "Since the One is one, 
it exists". Allowing this, and given the assumption that to be is to be 


in time, we may infer that the One exists in time; in which case, the 
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dialectical schema will require arguments purporting to prove that the 
One both is and is becoming younger and older than, and the same age as, 
itself and the Others. 

The conflicts which are internal to the second round, for the 
most part, fall into the classifications we have drawn elsewhere. There 
is, though, one argument which is especially petty. At 152e-153b, 
Parmenides argues that the One is older than the Others by being the 
first in number. He suggests that the One by virtue of being first 
comes earlier so that the Others, coming later, are younger. By similar 
reasoning, we could argue that the man who comes to the party first will 
be the earliest at the party, and so will be the oldest man at the party. 

The concluding remarks of the first round are, 

ft SILA 2 \ ¢ =) e 2 
. Ov$? dpa Bvoya Erriv avT@ oose Aoyos ovSE Tes EM- 
\ 4 ies > 4 2 3 
c77 4 Oe alcbyris odde Sofa. Ov Paiverar.- Ovs 
a ¢ 4 > b) 3 
OvonafeTac apa od AéyeTac ode Sofafetac ob8€ pry voo- 
Dea a 20 En aM Say Ay, 
KeTac, o0SE TL TWV OVTWVY A2UT00 arrDaveTat. — JUk EOLKEY. 
Hy . a : . th ms ¢ o/ 
~H Suvarav ody Wepe 76 EV TadTAa oUTWS EXELV; ies 7) 
The concluding remarks of the second round are 
«< of a . / s Y] 
. Kat émprrynrn 5% €C% av auTod Kat Sofa Kai awbuns, 
MH .Y a ¢€ A i) ? A <@ a ( 
ELTIED Kal vVOV MyUELS EOL QUTOV NIANTA Tav7a, T1paTToOMEy. 
eed a 7 7 7 2 n ‘ 
= OpOas Aé€yets.- Kai dvoua 53! kad Noyos EoTiy abtw, Kas 
2 / y) . . oa 4 . 
ovouafeTac kal AcyeTac* kai dvanep Kai mepi TA aAAA 
As t . 4 ey] ‘ ‘ v ¢s 3/ ie 
TWV TOLOUTWY TUXKAVEL OVTA, Hal NEol TO EV EDTIV. 


a a+ Cf a 
Mavrehas nev ovv Exel OUTWS. (155d6-e3) 


249 
An Interlude 
155e-157b 


This passage is a joint appendix to the first and second 

Pendee iy For the passage begins, with Parmenides asking, 

TS €V ef ZoTiy ofoy SeAnAdIa nev, ap’ 00K AVAXKY AUTO, 
EV TE BV Kal MOAAA Kal UATE EV PAYTE MOANA Kal METEROV 

c ct ») os c/ Sat 4 7 Tea cr ge 
Apovou, ore ev EsTLv Ev, OUTLas ETEXEIV MOTE , OTC S’obk 
érre, wm perexew ab mote obcias; (155e4-8) 
The suggestion that the One is neither one, nor many, nor existent is 
borrowed from the conclusions of the first round. And the suggestion 
that the One is both one and many, and also existent, is borrowed from 
the second round. | 

The above question betrays the real nature of this passage. 

Even though the question appears to indicate a willingness to compound 
the absurdity inherent in the affirmative theses by conjoining such 
theses with the contrary negative theses, such is not the case. Even 
though it looks as if Parmenides is prepared to hold, for example, not 
just that the One is both one and many, but also that the One is both 
one and many and neither one nor many, nevertheless the passage really 
does have a quite different nature. The purpose of the passage is to 
answer the question "Under what separate conditions can the One satisfy 
the contrary descriptions which have been given of it?™. In this passage, 
Parmenides acknowledges (what he will later deny) that the claims "The 


One is neither one nor many" and "The One is both one and many" cannot 
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both be true of the One. Furthermore, he also acknowledges that the claims 
"The One is one'' and "The One is many" cannot both be true of the One. 

In general, batnOntdee acknowledges, first, that the contrary moments of 
the affirmative theses will be separately true under separate conditions; 
and second, that the negative theses will be true under a condition which 
is separate from those which are required by the contrary moments of 

the affirmative theses. In short, this passage achieves a modicum of 
rationality. 

The passage may be divided into two parts. In the firsc part, 
155e-156b, Parmenides describes the conditions under which the contraries 
will be separately, and not jointly, true of the One. In the second, 
156c-157b, he describes a condition wherein the negative theses will be 


truecor the One: 


155e-156b 


Parmenides' first conclusion issues from a series of questions. 
He asks Aristoteles the following: 
? 4 2) 2 
Ap’ odv, STE WETEXEL, OCOV TE ETTAL TOTS AW METEXEIV, 7 
/ s r) 
STE 27 METEAEL, METEXEN; ....(Ev Adu apa xpovw 
, eee Soar, & P) / bed WTO ¢ a 
JAETEXEL Kal EV aAdw OU METEXEL’ OVTW yap aV UdVwS TOU 
2 a ) . 4 3 & A 
adTod pweTexor TE Kal 0d peTExor.— Opbas. ) ObkKodv rte 
. aA » x L¢ 4 
kal oG7os X OVS OTE eTa ha LV EC Tod €lvac Kal OTE 
spoves, Bre eTadays 
> ¢ ») A A mn nw EY] < % ey) 
GNOAAATETAar 2UTOU; % TWS OlOV TE EPTAC TOTE KEV EXE/V 
. ey a’ \ Aes , 7 2, \ ‘ 4 ae 
TO Q@UTO, TOTE DE _ KX» EXEIV, FAV UH TIOTE Kar Nau payin AUTO 


aon 


Kat aQin;.... Te 5% odccas PETAR MU BAVEIY dpe ye ou 

ypverOac kadets ; (155e8-156a5) 
Having been led through these questions, Aristoteles dutifully accedes 
to the following conclusion. 

To év Sy, ds docke, Aappavov TE kal ADcky svocav 

BcyveTac Te Kad anoAAvtac. (156a7-b1) 
This conclusion concedes that the One cannot, at the same time, both be 
and not be. Further to this, Parmenides takes the pairings 'one/many' 
and 'like/unlike' on analogy with 'being/not-being'. Consequently, 
he infers that the One cannot be many while it is one; not one while it 
is many; nor unlike, while it is like; nor like, while it is unlike. 
Generalizing upon all this, we may say (on Parmenides' behalf) that where 
Q and }¥ are contraries, a necessary condition of the One being 9 is that 
it has ceased to be . In particular, Parmenides concedes that 'having 
ceased to be many' is a condition of 'being one'; and vice versa; and 


similarly for the pairing 'like/unlike'. 


156c-157b 


In this part, Parmenides describes a condition under which 
all the negative theses may be true, and none of the affirmative theses 
can be true. His description proceeds from an example. 

e s 7 ; a ’ ¢ J \ 9 _.N s 
Oton dé KivodmeVvov TE WOTHTAL Kai Stay EVTOS EMl TO 
4 , B) Cee 2 
kivetobac weTaparry , Sel Sy ou adbrd ye pd’ ev EVE Xpovw 
oe / / 
éivac.- 1s 3%); - Korres re mocrepov Srrepov Kivelr Oar kac 
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mpotepoy kivosuevov Ertepov €7TAVac, AVEU KEV Tod uETA- 
Aaaneiy ovx ody 7é ExTar 7adTa mone. ~ Mas yap; Xpovos 
Sé ye obdels ory, €v Te ofdv Te ana uyre AcyedrOar 
ANTE EDTAVaL, ~ OV yap obv.- “AW oude wv META BAdAEL 
Avev rod evra padresy. - OOx €CKOS.~ 7167? ody weTa Lanne; 
ore yap Evrds Sv ovTE kivodpevov eva sadder, OUTE EV 
xpovw ov. .... Kat 1d & Sy, etnep Exryké TE Kal k. 
meTapanhor Bv eS’ Exatepa — pevws yap Av corms auBérEpa 
NO0LOC ~ eA padroy SefacProfs META BAAAGC , Kae Ore BETA ~ 
Aarnrec, év oddevl xo0vuns av ety, od5é Kivotr? av TOTE, 08S? 
aN’ vTACy, (156cl-e7) 
The condition under which all the negative theses can hold true is that 
of 'the instant'. For, as Parmenides goes on to say, at the instant when 
the One changes from one to many, it is neither one nor many; or when 
changing from like to unlike, it is neither like nor unlike; or, in light 
of the example cited above, when changing from in motion to at rest, the 
One is neither at motion nor at rest. In his own words, Parmenides says, 
. Kara S95} tov adtoy Adyov Kat EF évos emt ToddAa tov Kal 
ék rroardv 20’ &\ oltre év Eariy ovTE TONKA, OTE ScakpiveTat 
oUre ouykpiveTar. Kat EF Suoiov én avduorov kal ef dvopocou 
Ent Sporov idv ore Buocov ovTEe avdporov, OUTE Onacod- 
pEVOV oUTE AVOK06 0 UUEVOY kal €k TALkpou ene pwéya kac 
mt trov Kal eis 7a évav7ia toy UTE acne psy oure | 
féya ove tov, otre avfavonevov ovre DOévov odze 


Eroupevoy ev av. (157a4-b3) 
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But, the rationality of this whole passage is spoiled by Parmenides' 


concluding remark. He says, 
Tatra S} 7a Tabywata mvt av magxXoL 7d EV, EC 

eoTly. (b3-4) 
It should be quite evident that this remark conflicts with both parts 
of the passage. As for the first part, the comment conflicts with the 
pronouncement that the One cannot both have and not have being. And 
since the second part characterizes 'being' and 'non-being' as states 
not obtainable in the instant, the conclusion conflicts with it as 


erie 


The Third Round vs. The Fourth Round 


The third round is an analogue of the second. Whereas the 
second offers to show that the One enjoys the contraries encapsuled by 
the affirmative theses, the third offers to show that such contraries 
are enjoyed by the Others. And as the third stands to the second, the 
fourth stands to the first. Whereas the first denies the contraries 
of the One, the fourth denies such contraries of the Others. Now, even 
though the third and fourth rounds have aims similar to those of the 
first and second, they (along with the remaining four rounds) are tacti- 
cally different from the first two rounds. Unlike the first two rounds, 
the last six rounds do not contain the full complement of arguments 
that are possible given the dialectical schema of the second part of the 


Parmenides. Parmenides, though, still wishes to assert the full comple- 
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Be 
ment of theses. The tactical change, then, is that Parmenides, after 


having argued for the applicability or inapplicability of two or three 
sets of contraries, takes himself to have shown ‘in principle' the 
applicability or inapplicability of all the sets of contraries. 
Accordingly, at the end of the third round, he says, 

Otrw 5% Ta BAN adTa Te abTots Kal AAAHADS Siod TE 
kai dvopora av €ly.- OUTws.- Kat radia 5%} kal érena 
AMArwv, Kal Kivodueva kai €o7ita, kal Navra Ta évavTia 
140% odKéT. KarenAs eupyTo“ev nEemovOdTa Tara Tod 
éVoS, eME(NEp Kal TAUTA Efavn jwemtovO0Ta. . (159a5-bl1) 
I suppose that this shows that while Parmenides feels no aversion to the 
incoherence of the dialectical process, even he feels constrainted by 
the tedium of the task. 

The arguments of the third round purport to prove three theses. 
In contrast to this, the arguments of the fourth purport to prove only 
two theses. The theses are as follows. Under R3, we have: 

(Al) The Others are both one and many. 

(A2) The Others are both limited and unlimited. 

(A3) The Others are both like and unlike. 
And Under R4, we have: 

(Nl) The Others are neither one nor many. 

(N2) The Others are neither like nor unlike. 
There are, then, no arguments given on behalf of the 'possible' thesis 
R4(Nx): The Others are neither limited nor unlimited. In view of this, 


and for the sake of symmetry, I will try to show how the arguments for 
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R4(N1L) can be extended towards proving that the Others are neither limited 
nor unlimited. But before we inspect any of these arguments, we must 
first consider Parmenides' different understandings of the hypothesis 


as manifested in the third and fourth rounds. 


156be vs. 159bd 


Parmenides' understanding of the hypothesis, as it relates 
to the third round, is founden the following passage. 

Ovkodv énecnep ZAds 705 Eves EoTIy, UTE 70 EV ert TAAXa! 
O00 yap av Zara 700 Evas Av. ~ Opdas.- Ovsé miv rege Tac 
ye Tavrdnao. 700 évds TAMA, Adda PETEXEL 14.7 TR SY; - 
Ore mou ra YAda Ted Eves popia Zyov7a Ara eariv’ €c yap 
Popa An Ex0L, WavTéedds &v eV é¢. (157b8-c4) 
Implicit in this passage is a distinction between 'being perfectly 
(tayvTedws) one' and 'being imperfectly one'. Accordingly, we may presume 
that Parmenides understands the hypothesis "The One is one'' to mean 
that the One is perfectly one. Moreover, there is a claim within the 
above which offers an explication of what is meant by the notion of 
‘perfectly one'. When Parmenides says about the Others that ec yap oped 

\ te SNES ey 
JAN EXOL, TIAVTEADS 4V EV €L%, he also implies that the One is 
perfectly one by virtue of having no parts. Now, this understanding 
of the hypothesis accords with the understanding of the first round, 
wherein Parmenides argues that the One has no parts insofar as it is one 


and not many. On the other hand, though, the first round makes no 
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accomodation for the notion of 'being imperfectiy one’. For the opening 
of the first round sets out exclusive options between 'being one and 
without parts' and 'being many with parts'. The first does not counten- 
ance the possibility of something being one whilst having parts. The 
third round, though, gives scope to such a possibility by means of the 
notion of 'being imperfectly one'. For it allows that what is imperfectly 
one both is one and has parts. 

The notion of 'being imperfectly one' is basic to the conflict 
between the opening of the third round and the opening of the fourth. 
For the conflict turns on the fact that while the third implements this 
notion, the fourth denies it outright. At the opening of the fourth, 
we read 

Ap’ ody 0b XwAMs pwév TO év Trav AAdwy, Xuspts Sé€ TaAda 

Tod évos eivar;—TeSH%-- Ore ov odk ear TIA pa Ta0Ta. 

ETE pov, & Addo eV dor, TOO Eves, AAdo SE THY GZAAwy’ 
NAavTa x2 eYpyTac, OTAaV prea ro Te EV Kal FaAdra.~Tlavta 
gdp.- Ovk Xpa er? éoriy ETEPOV 7oUTWV, EV w 70 TE EV av 
ety 7@ abt Kai TadMa.— Od ydp.- OdSEMOTE Soa EV 
TAUTE) éore 76 Ev TRAM. (159b6-c4) 
Although this statement does not, by itself, constitute a denial of 

the notion of 'being imperfectly one', the statement presents the basis 
upon which such a denial will be made. Moreover, the statement, as a 
basis for such a denial, gives the conflict between the third and fourth 
rounds a significance which bears upon the theory of Forms. But this is 


something which we will consider after we have considered the denial of 
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the notion of 'being imperfectly one'. Parmenides proceeds to argue 


thusly: 

OvSe pay Popa xe EXEIV Zoayev TO Ws 2dnbbs Ev. “Tlias 
yap; — Ovr apa Shov éy ay To ev év ois ANAos ovTe wopca 
QoTov, EL xwyls re Err TOV AKwv Kal wopia wy Exec. -Tlas 
yap; - OdSevi apo. Tponw PETEXOL av Tadda 700 évas, unTe KaTA 
prop can Te abTOS w4TE Kata Odov ETEXONTO. (1595-42) 

The denial relies on the assumption that the Others can have unity, only 
if the One has parts. For it would be the possession of such parts by 
the Others that would allow us to say of the Others that they have unity 


and are one. But, of course, Parmenides denies that the One, as truly 


one, is capable of supplying parts of itself to the Others. Hence, the 
conclusion that the Others are in no way one, not even imperfectly one. 
Parmenides' own words are, Ovdsauy apa. év TARA cory. 

The conflict between the third and fourth rounds may be viewed 


as a conflict between different elements of the theory of Forms. The 


third round presumes that the Others can participate (and Parmenides does 
speak of LETEXOVTA) in the One. On the other hand, though, the fourth 
round urges that the separation of the One (and Parmenides does say 
Xuspes ) makes its nature unavailable to the Dene rot Quite simply, then, 


the third and fourth rounds reveal a conflict between participation and 


separation. It must, though, be conceded that the conflict is largely 


made possible by the model of participation which Parmenides is here 
using; the model being "Participation is the possession of parts derived 


from a separable nature". Perhaps the conflict does not arise under a 
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different model. Nonetheless, the philosophical tension between parti- 
cipation and separation, as educed by the third and fourth rounds, is quite 
evident. 

Since the conflicting understandingsof the hypothesis are 
basic to the subsequent development of the respective rounds, allow me 
to summarize the important differences between the understandings. In 
the third, the expression £Y is understood to have two meanings; viz., 
"perfectly one', and 'imperfectly one'. The former is applicable to 
the One, the latter to the Others. But in the fourth, the applicability 
of the latter is denied to the Others. Hence, in the fourth, Parmenides' 
understanding of the hypothesis "The One is one" precludes saying €V of 
the Others. Let us now consider the theses and arguments of the respective 


rounds. 


157c-158a vs. 159de 


The conflicting theses are, 

R3(Al): The Others are both one and many. 

R4(N1): The Others are neither one nor many. 
There are four arguments under (Al); together they purport to show that 
the Others are collectively and individually one, and collectively and 
individually many. Quite obviously, then, the thesis is meant to be 
understood as having internal conflicts. (It is possible to have an 
innocuous understanding of "The Others are both one and many". For it 
is possible to take the thesis as meaning "The Others are individually 


one and collectively many". But, then, it would be unlike the other 
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affirmative theses of the dialogue, in that it would not include any 
internal tensions.) 

The argument which Parmenides offers towards proving that the 
Others are collectively one is quite short anc simple. He argues, 

Mopco de’ xe Danév, rodrov ectiv § av Srov m. ~ Papev yap.- 
Ara pv 78 xe Bdov eV Ek nModAdv Avayny etvar, 08 2o7ax 
Opa TA sopra’ éKao Tov yap TOV popiwv ov TrOAABY pwopLov 
xp?} Eivac, aAAa SAov. (157c4-8) 

The chief assumption of this argument (viz., that parts are parts of a 
whole, indeed of one whole) has already been seen in the second round; 
where, as we will remember, it is used to argue that the One, even though 
it is supposed to be infinitely complex, is nevertheless one whole, and 
hence limited. In any case, on the basis of the above, Parmenides may 
claim that the Others are collectively one. There is, though, more. 
Parmenides proceeds to further argumentation in support of the claim 
that the Others are one. But we will not consider that passage here. 
For besides being an extremely tortuous passage, it is also otiose. And 
so, I have placed my comments on it ina Seay 

Parmenides argues that each of the Others is individually 
one in the following way. 

él yap EKASTOV avTaV POplov E07, TO ye éxarrov eivat EV 
d%Mov onmatvec, AD wp (OMe Vov EV TOY Addwv, Ka0’auTd dé 
Ov, ELTEp EkATTOV Eorar.- OpOds.- Metéxoc dé’ ye AV 700 EvOS 
Sov 7 BAAD dv 4H EV' OU JP AV METETKEV, AAX’ XV av auto 
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Sé ye TOU Evos avaynn TH TE Oy Kal TH LLOPlw. 76 wEV x20 
€V Odov ExTaL, 00 Hopca Ta pwepia’ TOS? ad éxacrov ev 
c a ¢ wr Dp , a 
Mop cov TOU Onou, © av 7) LLOPCOM odov. (158al-bl) 
This argument contains a consideration which deserves discussion. It is 
that when we speak of ‘each part of the Others' we speak of individual 
things which have Unity and Being independently of the rest of the Others. 
Let us suppose that the Others are homogeneous. In fact, let us imagine 
the Others to be not unlike a jug of milk. Given this supposition, we 
may ask: What sense may be attached to saying "Each part of the Others 
is distinct from the rest of the Others'"'?. Moreover, we may also ask: 
Is a part of the Others distinctly identifiable independently of the 
rest? Our analogy between the Others and a jug of milk does shed some 
light on these questions. Prior to pouring a glass of milk from the jug, 
it is not possible to uniquely identify that part of the jug of milk which 
is to become the glass of milk. Indeed, it is the act of pouring, rather 
than any differences found in the contents of the jug, which makes possible 
the identification of 'each glass from this jug’. These considerations 
demonstrate, I believe, that Parmenides’ argument does not apply to items 
which are homogeneous. Hence, when Parmenides says él yop exagy ov QUTUY 
/ ? cf x) <u 4 / £ 
popiov err, Tye Ekarrov elvat EV Sy TOU TyUAaALYEl, AD wpes- 
pevoy Bev TAY Ohwy, ka@’ aro Sé Sv, EcTEp EKATTOV ET TAL, 
we presume that he is speaking of the Others as heterogeneous items. 
This model for speaking of the Others (i.e., the heterogeneity model) 
is indirectly challenged by the argument purporting to show that the 
Others are individually many. 


To this point, we have inspected the argument offered to show 
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that the Others are collectively one and individually one. We may now 
peruse the arguments given on behalf of the claims that the Others are 
collectively many and individually many. (When we speak of the Others 
as individually many, we may take that to mean that each of the Others 
is many.) Parmenides first argues that the Others are collectively many. 
OdKody éTepa. Svea Tod évos pmeGefer Ta Me TEXOVTA avTOU; 
“Tlds Sob; - Ta &? eTepa rob EGS TIOAAG Trou av ety "El Yap 
ANTE Ev pte EVOs TrAELw Eth TaAAA TOG EVOS, obSev ay 
Et. (158b1-4) 
This argument exploits a technique belonging to the theory of Opposites. 
In a general form, the technique is "S is either 9 or; POrie fav t eS 
neither, it is nothing''. And in this case, the technique is allowed to 
Operate over the pairing 'one/many', such that the argument presents the 
Options that either the Others are one, or they are many. In view of this, 
we may presume that the claim "Things which have a share in the One will 
be different from the One'™ is intended to rebutt the option that the Others 
are one, and thereby also intended to allow the inference that they are 
many. Now, if this analysis of the argument is correct, Parmenides has 
reneged on the assumption that the Others are imperfectly one. For, in 
the first place the technique does not permit the triad "perfectly one/ 
imperfectly one/many". And in the second place, the above argument 
seems to rely on the suppressed considerations that since the nature 
of the One is to be one, and since the Others are different from the 
One, the Others, then, will have a nature other than the nature of 


"being one’. Thence, with the application of the technique, the conclusion 
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that the Others are many may be drawn. But, of course, such suppressed 
considerations are in opposition to the assumption that the Others 
partake of the One. 

We should remember that we noticed a similarity between 
Parmenides' understandings of the hypothesis in the first and third 
rounds. In particular, we should remember that the notion of 'being 
perfectly one' accords with the status bestowed on the One in the 
first round. The One was granted that status after Parmenides had 
exercised the technique which is used in the above argument. Now, if 
these observations are correct, there is a full-fledged conflict between 
157be and 158b of the third round. Indeed, the latter passage appears 
to presuppose considerations which contradict the three-fold distinction 
"perfectly one/imperfectly one/many" accepted in the former passage. 

The final argument under thesis R3(Al) offers to show that 
the Others are individually many. More precisely, Parmenides argues that 
each portion of the Others is indefinitely complex. In order to get this 
argument off the ground, Parmenides must introduce the notion of 
‘acquiring unity'. This notion allows him to suggest that the Others, 
in advance of acquiring unity, are TAB Ec aNECpa. He, then, proceeds 
to argue as follows. 

€C Ebéhopev TH Scavoca Ty Tocodtwv afehEIv ws ofod Te 
érnev Sre BdcyoToy, OVk aNdyky Kad Td ADayebev Ekeivo, 
etnep Tov Eves AH usTexoc, mAPOas Etvar Kai obx EV; - 
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dmecpov crac wAnGec; - MavTamare ev ody. (1582-7) 
Quite obviously, the basic assumption of the argument is that whatever 
does not possess unity is a Tb, which by nature is are ya. Moreover 
it would appear that this assumption has been inspired by the preceding 
argument, wherein Parmenides has covertly re-introduced his original 
understanding of the pairing 'one/many'. On that understanding, to be 
one is to be truly unitary. Accordingly, by analogy, to be many is to 
be truly complex. In any case, the above argument does attempt to draw 
a sharp line between 'being unitary' and 'being multitudinous'. For 
Parmenides does argue that a multitude, unless it possesses unity, will 
by nature be indefinitely complex. 

Let us now consider the above argument in light of its affirm- 
ative counter. Towards proving that the Others are individually one, 
Parmenides assumes that it is possible to say 'each' of the individual 
Others, and that 'each' means VARs Now, the above argument has the 
effect of denying that it is possible to say 'each' of the Others' 
components. Furthermore, the argument explicitly denies that the compo- 
nents are one (WAGs etvac Kat obx evn This much reveals the conflict. 
As for the source of the conflict, it would appear that on the one side 
of it, Parmenides is simply assuming that a rather simple linguistic 
relation is applicable to the Others. I mean, given the assumption that 
it is possible to say 'each' of the Others' components, and since ‘each! 
may be said of things which are one, the conclusion that the Others 
are individually one is not implausible. It is, though, not possible 


to say 'each' of all things. Insofar as homogeneous substances cannot 
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be individuated, 'each' cannot be said of such things. (For example, 
we do not individuate milk per se, but rather glasses or jugs of milk. 
Accordingly, we can speak of 'each glass of milk' and 'one can of milk'. 
But we cannot speak of 'each milk' or 'one milk', where milk per se is the 
subject of discourse.) These facts suggest the possibility that the 
conflict arises from alternately viewing the Others as composed of 
heterogeneous items or as composed of homogeneous items. This possi- 
bility is in some ways attractive. Unfortunately, on Parmenides' account, 
the Others are not donee need atid For homogeneous items are not indefinitely 
complex. More exactly, I mean that the characterization which Parmenides 
gives of the Others, when he says that they are nA»On arrecpa, Wino t 
fit homogeneous substances. The other side of the conflict is, I think, 
a result of assumptions concerning the meaning of 'one' and 'many'. We 
are quite familiar with one of those assumptions; viz., 'one'’ and 'many' 
are contraries. A further assumption is: Since 'one' and 'many' are 
contraries, what is truly one is without parts and is in no way plural, 
and what is truly many has no units within it and is in no way unitary. 
Now, it should be quite obvious that this understanding of 'many' accords 
perfectly with Parmenides' latter characterization of the Others. 

Allow ne to summarize our findings. In arguing that the 
Others are individually one, Parmenides appeals to the notion of 'being 
imperfectly one'. This notion permits the suggestion that the Others 
are composed of unitary parts, of which we may say ‘each' and 'one'. 
On this account, the Others are a set of unitary items. On the other 


hand, though, in arguing that the Others are individually many, Parmenides 
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covertly denies the notion of 'being imperfectly one'. Proceeding from 
the assumption that the Others are many, he further assumes, it would 
appear, that what is truly many can have no units within it. On this 
latter account, any portion of the Others will be without limit of 
multitude. 

We may now turn our attention to arguments of the fourth 
round. We will find that the assumption "To be truly one is to be without 
parts" is a basic point of departure for arguing that the Others are 
neither one nor many. Concerning the assumption, Parmenides says, 

Ouse wav pedpcd ye Axe Payev 76 Ws ZAVOAS ev. - 71As yap; 
—Otvr’ dpa Sdov ety av 70 Ev av Tots GAOL OUTE Pople. 
avrod, ef xAwpis TE 2o7e TaV AMwy Kar popia py Exel {159C5-7) 
From this point, Parmenides proceeds to argue, 

Odsevi apa rpdmw puetéxot Av Ta 700 EVs, ATE KaTe 
Popov 7% adTOd pyre Kata Srov nerexov7a.- Odk kLKev.- 
OSop% toa Ev TaMa ETI, ods Exec EV Eaurots EV ovSév. (159d1-4) 
No doubt, Parmenides is here presuming that something other than the One 
can be one, only if it has part of the One. But since the One, by 
virtue of being truly one, has been precluded from having parts, the 
things other than the One thereby have been precluded from being sabe 

An interesting feature of the fourth round is that whereas 
the notion of 'being perfectly one' is used so that the Others are not one, 
the quite ordinary notions of both 'one' and 'many' are utilized in 
the argument which is offered proving that the Others are not many. In 


speaking of the ordinary notions of 'one' and 'many', I mean (i) where 
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the expression 'one' is used to individuate or count something, we have 
an ordinary use of the expression, and (ii) where the expression 'many' 
is used to indicate that a set to which an indefinite number of items 
belong is being spoken of, we have an ordinary use of the expression. 
In any case, an inspection of Parmenides' argument reveals that he is 
using 'one' and 'many' in conformity with the ordinary senses of these 
expressions. 
0v§ dpa. MOANA éo7e Tana’ EV ydp av Av ékaoTov abtav pdpcoy 
TOU Odov , él TroAda NV viv S€ oUTE EV CUTE TOMAR OvTE SAOV ouTE Bopid 
éorre 7aAXe rod évds, éreS altod eddSayA petexer. — (15944-7) 
Notice that Parmenides' use of &Y presupposes the possibility of 
individuating the parts of the Others. For he argues that if the Others 
were many, each of them would be one. Furthermore, the denial that they 
are one, then makes the ordinary sense of many inapplicable to the Others. 
And so, the denial that they are many depends upon the presupposition 
that they cannot be counted. 

The lesson which we may draw from the above argument is that 
Parmenides is quite prepared to use expressions in their ordinary senses, 
when so doing allows him to draw conclusions which fit the over-all 
dialectical schema. In fact, had Parmenides employed his philosophical 
sense of 'many', he could have drawn a conclusion contrary to the one 
drawn in the above. He could have argued in the following way: If the 
Others have no unity, then any portion of the Others will be a multitude, 
and an indefinite multitude at that. For lacking unity and thereby 


lacking any limit on their multitudinous nature, the Others and any 
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portion of the Others will be nay b~ AEC PO. Such an argument as this 
is supposed to express the nature of 'being truly many'. However, since 
the argument does not produce the conclusion which is required by the 
dialectic schema, Parmenides has chosen to frame an argument which will 
produce the appropriate conclusion. 

We may now review these findings, and consider the conflict 
between R3(Al) and R4(N1). As we have seen, the arguments employ 
various trade-offs on the meanings of 'one' and 'many'. In arguing 
that the Others are (collectively and individually) one, Parmenides 
employs the notion of 'being imperfectly one'. Now, this notion appears 
to approximate what we mean by 'one', insofar as Parmenides uses it to 
individuate the Others as a whole, even as one whole; and he also uses 
it to individuate the parts of the Others, so that he may speak of the parts 
as each being one. In the counter-argument of the fourth round, 
Parmenides urges that only the One can be one. His reasons for this 
conclusion presuppose a philosophical sense of 'one'--viz., to be truly 
one is to be without parts. Now, although this philosophical sense does 
not by itself preclude an ordinary sense of 'one', Parmenides nevertheless 
uses it in conjunction with an assumption concerning participation to 
arrive at the conclusion that the Others are in no way one. Furthermore, 
the argument has the consequence that things cannot be ordinarily, or even 
imperfectly, one. Clearly, then, this part of the conflict between R3(Al) 
and R4&(N1L) involves trading-off different senses of 'one'. The other 
part of the conflict involves trading-off different senses of 'many'. 


In the third round, Parmenides presumes a philosophical sense of 'many', 
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whereby a thing is truly many only if it is in no way unitary and has no 
units within it. This sense of 'many' is, of course, the converse of the 
philosophical sense of 'one'. And as we have seen, both are made possible 
by the techniques belonging to the theory of opposites. The counter- 
argument of the fourth round uses the ordinary sense of 'many', in 


accordance with which things that are many form a collection of units. 


158cd 


As I have already pointed out, the fourth round does not con- 
tain a counter-argument against the thesis that the Others are both 
limited and unlimited. It is, though, quite easy to see how a counter- 
argument could be developed. And so, this is something which we will 
consider. In any case, the argument for the thesis that the Others are 
both limited and unlimited is as follows. 

€€ 26éNoipev 724 Scavola ribvTocodrwy afereiy os otod te ésuev 
Gre dAcyierov, OOK aNayky kat 7d ABapebev EekeELVo, elnep 700 
EVOS 7 pETexoL, TAOS evar Kai ovx EV; ~AVayKy.—.... 

‘ \ 2 @ C\ €s , ) Z , 
Kai PL énewav ge €V EKATTOY MOpcoV LO)L0V DEVHATAC, TTEPAS 
HS» exec Tp0s aNinra Kad mpds 75 bhoy, Kal 70 ddov mpds Ta 
POPLA. 20s. OUT 3% Ta BAha yod EvOS Kal Bla kal kata 
poppin ANE (pa TE ETI. Kai TEPATOS LLETEXEL. (158¢2-d8) 
This argument extends the previous thesis towards the desired conclusion. 
On the basis of the claim that the others can become (and therefore, 
can be) individually one, Parmenides infers that the Others are limited 


59 
both with respect to another and with respect to the whole that they form. 
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On the other hand, though, Parmenides appeals to the claim that the Others 
are indefinitely multitudinous in nature. From this latter claim, he 
infers that the Others are unlimited by virtue of their nature. 

Two critical points can be made against the above argument. 
First, if the Others are by nature indefinitely multitudinous, then the 
imposition of unity upon them would be a violation of their nature. In 
which case, the imposition of unity should be something which is not 
possible. Second, even if the imposition of unity were possible, and 
even if it were possible for the Others to become limited, nevertheless 
they could not concurrently be both limited and unlimited. The imposition 
of unity would make it impossible for them to be unlimited. With regard 
to the first objection, it is important to remember that Parmenides does 
state arguments whose basic theme is "Wiolations against a subject's 
nature are not possible". Quite obviously, then, Parmenides has chosen 
to ignore such a theme in the above argument. Presumably, his motive for 
ignoring it is that the observation of the theme would interfere with the 
development of the dialectical schema. For the schema dictates that the 
affirmative theses contain contrary options. 

One of the differences between the Others as characterized in 
the third round and the Others of the fourth round is that while the 
former have parts, the latter have none. Now, the assumption that the 
Others have no parts can be used as a basis for arguing that the Others 
are neither limited nor unlimited. The argument is analogous to one found 


in the first round. It is, 
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If the Others have no parts, they cannot have a beginning, or 

an end, or a middle; for such things would be parts. Further, 

the beginning and end of thing are its limits. Therefore, the 

Others, if they have neither beginning nor end, cannot have a 

limit. Also, they are not unlimited. For what is unlimited 

contains an infinite number of parts. But the Others have no 

parts. Therefore, they are neither limited nor unlimited. 
Although Parmenides does not develop the conflict which ensues from the 
argument which I have just now offered, it is quite evident that it is 
well within his capabilities to have done so. Moreover, the conflict 
would have been inspired by his different understandings of the hypothesis. 
For the understanding of the hypothesis which he adopts in the third 


round bestows parts and portions on the Others. But in the fourth, such 


things are denied to the Others. 


158e-159b vs. 159d-160b 


The conflicting theses are, 
R3(A3): The Others are both like and unlike. 
R4(N2): The Others are neither like nor unlike. 
Thesis (A3) relies on the previous thesis that the One is both limited 
and unlimited. And (N2) relies on the thesis that the Others are neither 
One nor many. 
The argument for (A3) is as follows. 
“He we rou anecpd dort KaTa Tiv éaurisv Duo na&vra, 7abrov 
nenovOera av ety TavTy. ~ Mave ye.- Kae wry of ye ATIOANVTA 
TTEPaTos METEXEL, Ka. TAaUTy TavT? av Et» TaUTov ne NovOera .— 
[Ts S00; “He Se! x6 ene pace va. TE EVA Kai ATMEL Pa. méTIOVOEY, 
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? r] oO 2 P 
Ta S’ éyaytia ye ws otev re Avouorétata.- Te priv, - Kara 
S. eon? . y </ dN 4 o_ 7 Ca 
jpeeV Apa. EKATEPOV TO 7280s ONO ay ECM AUTA TE QUTOLS 
4 
Kati adrtdros, Kata S’anDdtepo anGorepws evavTiwrarad 


s 2 
TE Kac avonndtara. (158e2-159a4) 


A rather interesting feature of this argument is that it clearly acknow- 
ledges the formal nature of 'like'. For it defends the claim that the 
Others are alike by employing the assumption "S1 will be like S2, if 
both are %''. Notice, though, that there are two grounds on which the 
assumption may be used. In the first place, it may be used by virtue 
of the Others being limited. But in the second place, it may be ner by 
virtue of the Others being unlimited. Now, these facts put Parmenides 
in somewhat of a bind. For the facts preclude his using the assumption 
"S1 will be unlike S2, if one of them is 9, and the other not 9". I 
mean, since the Others are said to be both limited and unlimited, 
Parmenides cannot argue for the conclusion that the Others are unlike 
One another by offering the reason that some of the Others are limited and 
others of them not limited. The upshot of this is that Parmenides must 
forge a different kind of assumption in order to argue that the Others 
are unlike. Parmenides does, of course, oblige us in this matter. He 
introduces the assumption that the attributes 'limited' and 'unlimited' 
are unlike. And presumably, these two attributes then bestow their 
‘'unlikeness' on the things which possess them--viz., the Others. But 
this constitutes a violation of the formal nature of "'unlike'. For, 

if we try to merge the two assumptions we have been considering, we have 


this result. The attribute 'limited' is unlike the attribute 'unlimited', 
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since the former is (dare we say) limited, and the former not limited. 
But insofar as the Others are limited, they are like the attribute 
'limited'. Furthermore, each attribute will become unlike the Others, 
insofar as the Others possess an attribute which is contrary to each. 
In which case, the attributes themselves can be said to be both like 
and unlike. But, as we have seen so many times before, this kind of 
argumentation is generally symptomatic of a formal concept expression 
being mistreated. If that view is applicable here, then Parmenides 
is playing a formal use of 'like' against a non-formal use of ‘unlike’. 
Parmenides' argument for the claim "The Others are neither 
like nor unlike" proceeds from the thesis that they are neither one nor 
many. And under that thesis, he adds a further assumption. 
O¢S’ apa. S¥o ovSe TpLa CUTE aora este Ta Adda ovrEe 
éveorw év adrots, etep 700 EVOS TANTAAM orépeTac. (159d7-el) 
Parmenides, then, argues: 
OuSE cporca apa kai avéuoa odte abrd érre 7H EVE Ta 
Aha, otre Everriy Ev avrots buocéT ys Kai avonneTys ' Et 
PY, es oN o HF 2 ¢ a ¢ ’ 
34 Chota Kat avopoia AUVTA EL% 7% EXOL EV EAUTOLS Yuoco- 
THTA Kau AVouOLd7 yT2, SvUo s70U ets Evavria BAN hors EXO 
av év €auTots Ta Aa TOC Eves. (159e2-6) 
This argument is reminiscent of one found in the first round, where it is 
argued that if the One were like or unlike, it would have the attribute 
of Sameness or the attribute of Difference, and in either case the One 
would supposedly be more than needs (Presumably, in either case the 


One would be two.) In any case, the above argument clearly treats 'like' 
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and 'unlike' as if the expressions were material concept expressions. 
For, in the first place, it presumes that Likeness and Unlikeness are 
ES ; and in the second, it presumes that they are contrary évav Tla. 

The further assumption which I have cited in the above is 
used by Parmenides to claim that the Others are nothing whatsoever. He 
says, 

El yap Te Tovodroy menovbevac dnéwevar 7a BAA, Kal EVOs kat 
Svoty Kat Tpc ov Kat TEM TTOO Kat apriou mEOEFEL, av auTots advv- 
AToV Efavn JPETEXELY 700 EVOS ye ndvT» TaNTWS rTEpoLeVols(160a6-b1) 

On the basis of this, Parmenides may defend any of the theses which are 
possible under the dialectical schema, and which are not mentioned in 


the fourth round. 


The Fifth Round vs. The Sixth Round 


The fifth round is affirmative; the sixth is negative. And 
the former is the third longest round. For it contains a fairly large 
(but by no means complete) complement of arguments and theses. Yet, 
even though the fifth round is fairly extensive, it does not explicitly 
meet all the requirements of the dialectical schema. There are two 
examples of its failure to meet such requirements. First, Parmenides 
argues only that the One (which is not) and the Others are different. 
He does not argue that the One is both the same as and different from 
itself and the Others. Second, he does not argue that the One (which 
is not) is both like and unlike itself and the Others. Rather, he argues 


61 
that the One is like itself, and unlike the Others. Despite these 
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failings, the fifth round is nevertheless in accord with the general 
purpose of the dialectical schema. For it characterizes the One (which 
is not) as being both existent and non-existent, as both one and many, 
as both in motion and at rest, etc.; and in short, the purpose of the 
round is to show .that the One suffers the contraries which have been 
cited in the previous affirmative theses. The sixth round, on the other 
hand, has as its purpose that of denying the contraries of the One 
(which is not). 

The reader may have noticed the introduction of a new set of 
contraries; viz., ‘existent/non-existent'. Now, it seems to me that 
Parmenides has introduced this pairing so that he may construct theses 
which challenge the hypothesis "The One is not". Such theses are 
analogous to those which challenge the hypothesis ''The One is one". 

The analogy which I have in mind is as follows: Just as the first 

and second rounds respectively permit the construction of the theses 

(i) that the One is neither one nor many, and (ii) that the One 

is both one and many, so likewise the fifth and sixth rounds respectively 
permit the construction of the theses (iii) that the One (which is not) 
is both existent and non-existent, and (iv) that the One (which is not) 
is neither existent nor non-existent. More generally, the negative 
rounds contain theses which challenge the hypotheses by denying what the 
hypotheses assert of the One, and the affirmative rounds challenge the 
hypotheses by affirming of the One expressions which are contrary to those 
supposed in the hypotheses. The lesson which we may draw from these | 


observations is that the purpose of the last four rounds is the same as 
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the purpose of the first four rounds. Indeed, each set of rounds gives 


the wild horse of dialectic its head. 


160be vs. 163bc 


We have already discussed how these respective passages offer 
different understandings of the hypothesis "The One is not". In view 
of the previous discussion, we may proceed from summaries of our 
previous ae 
At the beginning of the fifth round, Parmenides argues 
thusly: Since the hypothesis is meaningful, we must know what we mean 
ane we say ''The One is not''s in which case the One which is not must 
be something knowable; furthermore, if it is knowable, it must be different 
from other things. Parmenides himself presents a summary of this argument. 
He says, 
TIP WToV ev oov avurw TOOTO OTA PAENV del, ws EOLKEV, Etvat 
avrod Emoryuny, 4 ume Src Aeyerar yryveis Keg Oar, STav 
Tis El Ev ct 2») EoTIv. (160d4-6) 
Parmenides then goes on to extract conclusions such as "The One is 
different from the Others, and the Others different from the One", ''The 
One is a this", and even "The One exists in some sense''s As we have seen, 
the basis for these conclusions is Linguistic Pluralism, whereby it is 
held that if an expression is meaningful, then it must mean something.” 
In our previous discussion of the fifth round, we discussed 


Parmenides! formulations of the hypothesis. We paid particular attention 


cx . 27 
to the formulation, él €Y AY €OTIV. With regard to this formulation 
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I argued: 
. 64 Px aS x 3 
(i) That TO €V be understood to be the subject of €¢ EV AD ETTIY. 
(ii) That we read the formulation as "The one One is not". 


c 
Cig) Thatvey may be understood as revealing the essence of the 
subject of discourse. 


Point (iii) obviously bears upon Parmenides' contention that the One, 
even though it does not exist, is knowable. Moreover, the point also 
reveals that in the fifth Parmenides' main concern with the hypothesis 
is that of hypothesizing about the One. Now, if this view of the fifth 
round is correct, then there is a sharp contrast between it and the 
sixth round. For in the sixth, Parmenides is not at all Las eS 
hypothesizing about something which is one. More specifically, he 
focuses on the moment of saying 2.7 ZOTIY. About this moment, Parmenides 
asks the following questions. 
Ts Sé yo} Gor Srav Adyuwpev, dpa py re Ao oy padvec 
QR ovrias amoveiay TouTm 0 dv Dduev ny ElVac:.,.. 
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bv, & fs ed DS OOW EW 

TTérepoy ovv, OTay Pusey 7 ELVAl TL, TWS OOK EVac 
2 iS AY 3. c 1 “ S Nad ’ 
dauev aird, mws Sé etvac; 4 TodTO 7S wy Ear A€yopevov 
é « 4 a P = 2 a ww 2 oN 
Lithws T% PALVEC roy fd ovda ws Ovd apr ECTIV Obd€E 77 
¢ oo Sf 7 at a 

PETEXEC outCcas TO oe ov; (163c2-7) 
These questions threaten an important conclusion of the fifth round; the 
conclusion being "The One, which is not, exists in some sense". 
Moreover, Aristoteles! response to the questions (ArAovo Tata pLev ouv) 
indicates that the conclusion of the fifth is being rejected outright. 


And so, this conflict between the rounds is constituted by the different 


understandings which Parmenides has of the hypotheis. For on the one 
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hand, the fifth round depends upon assumptions which characterize the 
¢ . 2 <7 

moment of saying€V, when one says€V EC 4% ETTIV. On the other, the 

sixth depends upon an assumption which characterizes the moment of 

\ o/ 
saying A ECTIV. 

The structure of the sixth round poses an exegetical problem. 
Heretofore, our analytic format has allowed us to do two things. First, 
it has made it possible for us to follow the development of the individual 
rounds. And second, it has allowed us to follow the development of the 
conflicts between the rounds. The structure of the sixth, though, forces 
us to choose between following either the development of the fifth and 
sixth rounds, or the development of the conflicts between the two rounds. 
If we choose the latter, if we choose to utilize our analytic format, 
then we must rearrange the argumentation of the sixth in order to align 
the counter-arguments alongside one another. Now, we are forced to 
this choice, because the last affirmative thesis of the fifth is countered 
by the first negative of the sixth. Thus, if we choose to follow the 
development of the conflicts, we will have considered the argument for 
the first negative thesis last of all. Needless to say, this choice 
would involve ignoring, to a certain extent, the role that the first 
negative thesis plays in the development of the sixth round. 

I have decided to choose the course of following the development 
of the rounds. My chief reason for making this decision is that the 
conflicts between the two rounds are not so numerous as to require a 
rearrangement of the argumentation in the oie Moreover, the under- 


standing of the hypothesis which Parmenides adopts in the sixth is a 
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, 7 
basic source of those conflicts. Indeed, the assumption that 4% €O7/1Y 
indicates a total absence of Being makes the theses of the sixth round 


foregone conclusions. 


160e-l6la 


I wish to impute to this passage the purpose of demonstrating 
the thesis that the non-existent One is both one and many. I say ‘impute’, 
simply because Parmenides does not announce the thesis. Nonetheless, the 
passage does permit us to contract it on his behalf. For it offers to 
show that the non-existent One is many. This claim, when taken in 
conjunction with Parmenides' understanding of the hypothesis, warrants 
the construction of the thesis "The One, which is not, is both one and 
many". In any case, Parmenides offers the following argument. 

Kat JAN TOS ¥Xé éEketyou Kai Tod Tivos Kat Todrov Kat TOOTW 
Kat todtuwv Kat Taytwy TOV Tovodresv JRETEXEL TO 27 OY EV’ Oo” gap 
av Td év ehéyeTo ofS’ av tod Eves éTEpa, 085? ExeWw ay Te 
jv ous’ Ekecvou, 008? av Te EAE yEeTO, Ei wH7E Tod TIVOS 

> —j 
abres weToy wire TAV ZAhwy rovTwv. —OpOws.- Kivar pwév 3 
Ta €Vi OvxX olov TE elnep ye AD Eore, METEKELY Sé€ moAnéy 
C ) 

odSév Kuwdver, ANAd Kai avdynn, Elem TO ye ev ékelvo 
Kac JAN arho AN eo7! Y. (160e2-161a2) 


Allow me to chart the considerations which culminate in this argument. 
Since the non-existent One is what it is (viz., one), it is knowable; and 
since it is knowable, it is different from other things; and if different, 


then it is a 'this' and a 'something'; and if different, it is also 
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related to other things. Hence the One is many, insofar as it has the 
attributes of being 'this', a 'something', ‘related to other things' and 
MaTPeaeeee. Now, notice that this chain of reasoning, even though it 
culminates in the claim that the One is many, begins from the assumption 
that the non-existent One is what it is (viz., one). There is, though, 
another interesting feature of this argument. It seems to me that the 
chain depends upon the central link that TOO Execvou, TOU TIMOS Smet. 
are things of which TO py ov EY JAETEXEL 5 from which follows the 
conclusion 4€TEXEIV Sé medddv oudéey Kw)vet. 

We may ask for a rationale of the central link. I think that 
Linguistic Pluralism affords such a rationale. We will remember that 
Parmenides has urged the view that any word will stand for something, and 
furthermore that when we use a word, we thereby refer to that some one 
thing for which the word is the name. By applying this view to the 
expressions EkEe(VoS, TL, etc., we arrive at the following position. 
Since EV, ékévos, TC, etc. are different words, they must stand for 
different things. But since they are all said of the One, it is not 
simply the case that they stand for different things, rather they must 
stand for different things which the One has. And so, the non-existent 
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One has many things, and therefore it is many. 


l6lac 


In this passage, Parmenides offers to show that the One is 
like itself and unlike the Others. As I have already mentioned, this 


thesis is dialectically incomplete, in as much as it should include the 
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further claims "The One is unlike itself'' and "The One is like the Others". 
Parmenides, though, does offer to show later on that the One becomes both 
-like and unlike itself, and both like and unlike the Others. In any 
case, he presently argues for the claim "The One is unlike the Others" 

in the following way. 

Kai dvopocérns dpa érriv ad7@ mpds ra adha+ Ta yap 

Ada. rod évas ETE Pa SvTa éTepota kat av.~Nad.- 

Ta S’erEpota Ook aNAo~a ; - Tlws Sou; —Ta S'adhota odK 

AVO soca ; —Avdpora “EV obv.- Od kKouv ELITE p To Evi AVOpOLa 
E9t, Sov Sri avouo’w TA ye Avomota Avepota Av E14, 
Atrov.- kim Sf av Kal TH Vi Avomocdrys, mpds HV Ta 
Gra avdpora adTa Eoriv. (161a6-b4) 
Initially, this argument is rather innocuous. The assumption that things 
which are different are unlike is, of course, trivially true. But the 
argument then takes a turn toward the conclusion that the One possesses 
Unlikeness with respect to the Others. And it is suggested that the One 
and the Others are unlike by virtue of the One's having Unlikeness. 

The suggestion permits the possibility of further argumentation ending 

in the conclusion that the One and the Others are like. We have seen 
such argumentation already. Briefly, it proceeds thusly: If the Others 
are unlike the One, the One will be unlike the Others; hence, the One and 
the Others possess Unlikeness; therefore the One and the Others possess 
the same attribute; but things which possess the same attribute are like. 
Now, since argumentation such as this is quite frequent in the dialogue, 


it is somewhat surprising that Parmenides does not choose to develop it 
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in the above. On the other hand, though, the lack of it might well be 
further evidence of flagging zeal. 
Let us now consider the argument given towards showing that 
the One is like itself. 
_2 ‘ A a of > / oy > A a i 
Ki Sé S% ry AdMwv davopocdrys érriv avrd ap’ ouk 
a’ 4 ¢ a ¢ 3) e 
GVA YK) EQUTOD OMoLoTHTa adT éivac; -Mis; - Ac €vos 
¢ 4 F) 
3? ¢ of A ¢ 7 3 RY ] ‘ a 4 
OVEMOLOTIS EDTL TW EVL, OK av TOU JTEpce TOU TOLOUTOY 
¢ ¢ ef er cAULC ON < 4 of 
O Aoyxos ELM OL0U TOV EVs, ous ’av ” UTOCETIS EL ITE pt 
¢ ¢ N s ¢ ¢ 
EV0s, AAAa mMEpd AAhou 3! Eves. (161b4-8) 
It would appear that this argument relies on the assumption that things 
which are unlike are different. Accordingly, if the One were unlike 
itself, it would be different from itself. But in that case, the One would 
2¢> ON € ¢ 4 Ca Cee 
not be such as the One is, and O08 av 4] ulTroGEeris €c% TrEpe €¢vos. I 
offer this explanation, because the argument, to my mind, is reminiscent 
of one found in the first round; wherein Parmenides argues that if the 
One were different from itself, it would be other than one, and so not 
Bree On the other hand, the argument, depending as it does on the 
2 £ Lee er / oy A 
theory of opposites (as evidenced by Ke €vOS AY OMOLOTFAS EOTL Tw 
eve. - «), permits the possibility of an argument purporting that 
Likeness makes the One and the Others unlike. Such argumentation would 
parallel an argument of the second round, where Parmenides argues that 
since Difference makes the One and the Others like, Sameness will make 


66 
then unlike. 
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This passage achieves the standard of dialectical incoherence. 
It purports to show that the One is both unequal and equal. And towards 
showing the latter, Parmenides argues that the One is both great and 
small. The argument for the claim that the One is unequal is as 
follows. 

Kac rv od8'ab itoy year Tots AAAs * €¢ yap ec Toy, 
Gi» re av %S5y Kal Buorov ay Ely adTots KaTA THV (DOTHTA. 
TavrTa Sau Pore pa advvar ECTEp 7} ECTIV EV. -~Aduvata.- 
EneiSy Sé odx €xre Tots AkAus Uaov, dpa 00K dvayky kac 
TaAda éxelvus y%) iva etvac: -Avayny.- Ta Seu» (oa. 
odk Avoca; —-Nal.- Ta Sé ica 06 TH avcaw Avira: — 
Tlds 5?08; - Kat avicdtyros 5 we7Texec 78 EV, 7pos *V 
Ta\Aa are érriv avira ; Metéexec. 

This argument, in part, relies on the hypothesis "The One is not". But 
it also relies on the theory of opposites. In this regard, the key 
assumption is that things which are not equal are unequal. Given this 
assumption, Parmenides rebuts the possibility that the One is equal to 
the Others by arguing that the equality of the One with the Others would 
imply the existence of the One, which ex hypothesi is not possible. Yet 
if equality in size, or length, or weight implies the existence of the 
One, so also does inequality imply its existence. For if the One weighs 
one pound, and the Others weigh twenty, then the existence of the One 
will be a by-product of its inequality with the Others. And so, the 


conclusion "The One is unequal to the Others" is no less incompatible 
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with the hypothesis than is the claim "The One is equal to the Others". 

We may take a slightly different perspective on the above 
argument. In it, Parmenides is pressing the theory of opposites beyond 
its limiting cases. There are subjects of discourse to which ‘equal! 
and 'unequal' do not apply. Justice, Beauty, and Virtue have no size, 
length, or weight. And by reason of that Justic is neither equal nor 
unequal in size to the desk upon which I am writing. But, if the 
assumption "Things which are not equal are unequal" were true, it would 
warrant the inference that Justice does not exist, since Justice is 
neither equal nor unequal. There are two lessons to be learned from 
this. First, even if the theory of opposites were true, it would still 
not have the universal applicability which is suggested by claimssuch as 
"Whatever is is either equal or unequal'’. Second, if the theory were 
universally applicable, Parmenides' proviso that the non-existence of 
a subject disqualifies it from equality would have to be extended to 
include the presumption that non-existence also disqualifies a subject 
from inequality. The latter point reiterates our finding that the 
conclusion of the above argument is incompatible with the hypothesis 
"The One is not". 

It is not infrequently the case in the Parmenides that an 
argument will proceed to its conclusion from a claim which is contrary 
to the conclusion of the argument. We are about to consider such a case. 
Parmenides argues from the claim that the One has inequality to the 


conclusion that it has equality. 
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Ada MEvTOL aviadryres ye ET peye OOS TE Kal DAckpoT7s.— 
Eore yp. Lory apa Kal HMExEGOS TE kal Cuckporgs TH rowsTw 
Ev; - KivSuveder.- MéyeOos 71V kal tuiKporys aec aDerrarov 
ANA» Aoi, ~ Tlavu ye. MetaSv apa. Te QUTOCV aec érriy. —Eony.- 
Execs obv Tt QAAo elmer METASU 20TOCV & irdTyH7a; -O8K, 
2 . A ¢7 a” vs ‘ ' , BY; 
anna TOOTO.- OTw Apa E07C He yeGos Kre TACK POTS, CO7C 
kae ioo7s a0Te AETASO TOOTOW oora. (161d1-8) 
There is half a kernel of truth in this argument. For we may attach a 
'reasonable' sense to 'Inequality is greatness and smallness". If A is 
greater than B, they are unequal. And if B is smaller than C, they also 

are unequal. This, we can understand. As for the argument itself, there 
are a number of critical points which might be brought against it. I, 
though, wish to develop only two points. The argument appears to 
anticipate Aristotle's doctrine of the mean. Now, Aristotle's doctrine 
is, I think, a rather more sophisticated version of the theory of opposites; 
a version of the theory, in that the notion of contrariety is absolutely 
basic to the doctrine; but more sophisticated, in the notion of a mean 
permits theory of change. On the other hand, though, Aristotle's 
doctrine begins to crack the shell of the theory of opposites from the 
inside. The above argument offers a case in point. If equality is the 
mean between greatness and smallness, then equality can be neither great 
nor small. In other words, the mean will constitute ground upon which 
neither contrary can visit. The immediate upshot of this is that 
contraries will no longer come in two's, but in three's. The point can 


be applied to the above argument. The One, besides suffering the two 
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pairs of contraries, ‘inequality and equality' and ‘greatness and 
smallness', will also suffer two further pairs of contraries; viz., 
"equality and greatness' and 'equality and smallness'. This is the first 
point. 

The second point is of greater importance. Some have taken 
'great' to be an indefinite way of saying, for example, 'five hundred 
miles' and 'small' to be an indefinite way of saying, for example, 
"two feet'. Such a view, besides being false, is incredibly misguided. 
When one says “The distance between Edmonton and Winnipeg is great", 
one has not said what that distance is. Nor does one state the distance 
between Edmonton and St. Albert, when one says "'The distance is small". 
One states such distances by saying "Eight hundred miles" or "Four miles". 
These facts suggest an appropriate response to Parmenides' argument. 
When Parmenides says ''The One has equality", we should demand to know 
to what, and in what way, and to what extent the One is equal. An 
appropriate answer (but not necessarily a correct answer) to our demand 
would be "'The One is equal to the Others in weight, since the One weighs 
seven pounds and the Others weigh seven pounds''. But nowhere in the 
dialogue do we find such answers. More importantly, the veil of contra- 
diction which enshrouds this dialogue is woven out of claims which, in 


simple terms, have no empirical value. 


16le-162b 


This passage presents what is, perhaps, the most tortured 


argument in the whole of the dialogue. Ostensibly, its purpose is to 
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show that the non-existent One has being in a way (odrias JEL AUTO 
PETEXEW Th; 16le3). But the argument also purports the added 
benefit that 'what-is' has non-being. 

Even though the argument is, to say the least, tedious and 
turgid, it is not without philosophical interest. The general ploy of 
the argument is to play a variation upon the theme "We cannot speak 
truly of what is not". Now, since the hypothesis is "The One is not", 
the manner in which Parmenides accommodates our speaking truly of the 
non-existent One under the themeshould hold our interest. Parmenides 
introduces the theme at the outset of the argument. 

"EXEIV a’Tds Ser ouTws os Adyouev* El 40 Kn OUTW Ss 
EXel, odk Av 2764 Aéyounev yuels Adyoures TS EY 7) 
gtvar: el S2arAnOG, SaNov sre Wa ad7d Acyouev. | OvK 
pUTws;- OUTW wév ody. “Ene 5¢ Bauev AdyO7F A€yev, 
dndyk» Yuiv Davai Kal OvTa r€yerv. pea aL 

The argumentation here constitutes a ground for rejecting the assumption 
that to speak truly is to speak of things which are. Assuming that we 
speak truly when we say ''The One is not", we then have a counter- 
example against the assumption that to speak truly is to speak of things 
which are. Parmenides, though, does not see things quite this way. 
Holding to the assumptions that the One does not exist and that to speak 
truly is to speak of things which are, he further argues, 

ae ry) ¢ . 68 sy ger , \ ey, \ 

Kenv apa, ws EOLKE, TO EV OUK OV’ EL Yap UH EDTA “44 OV, 
AMA ny Tod clvac AV ACEC TPES TO wy Elvac, ELOOS Err BV(16121-3) 
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particular, consider the placement of Ob&. It would appear that two 
purposes are served by this placement. First, we may presume that 
OUK, being alongside Ov, is supposed to cast its shadow over OV. 
Second, 60K, being widely separated from LOTIV » is not supposed to darken 
the meaning of OTIV. In any case, the argumentation at al-3 is the basis 
upon which Parmenides will develop the two prongs of his argument. The 
claim that the One is not-being is developed towards showing that the One 
has the being of non-being. And on the other side, the claim "If the 
One is not not-being, it will be", is developed towards showing that 
what-is has the non-being of non-existence. I, though, do not think 
that we need attempt to forge our way through the thick thought of such 
argumentation. Accordingly, I relegate my further comments to a note. . 
We may further consider the theme "We cannot speak truly of 
what is not''. In the Sophist, Plato develops a different variation upon 
this theme. As we know, the variation concerns the counter-part of 
speaking truly. It concerns speaking falsely. And by means of the 
variation, Plato has the Eleatic Stranger pose the problem "How is 
falsehood possible?". Now, there is a conflict between these two 
variations upon the basic theme. On the one hand, where it is assumed 
that we may speak truly of the non-existent One, it is argued that 
the truth of such a claim entails that the One somehow exists. On the 
other hand, though, where it is assumed that we cannot speak truly of 
what is not, it is argued that to speak of what is not is to speak of 
nothing at all; from this, it supposedly follows that one has not said 


anything at all when one says that something does not exist. It is 
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important to realize that this conflict is made possible by the basic 
theme. If we are to speak truly of non-existent things, it is required 
that they somehow be existent. If, though, such existence is too absurd 
to contemplate, then we cannot even speak of non-existent things. 
The conflict which we have been considering is present in the 
Parmenides. In the sixth round, Parmenides argues the Reaavaplars: 
16 éxe(vou 4 ro ékelvy # To Ti 4 7d TOGTO 3 To ToOUToU 
R Arov 4) AXkw 3 Tote 4H ETtecTa FB vOv B Emcoryuy FB 
53§a  atadyois # Aoyos 4! dvona FH AAD STiody Twv 
dyTusv Tepe 7649 dv EoTal; -OdK errac. (164a7-b3) 
It is obvious that this argument offers the consequences which arise 


from the second variation. 


162b-163b 


In this passage, the thesis that the One is both existent 
and non-existent is utilized in various ways towards showing that the 
non-existent One is both in motion and at rest. The argument for the 
claim that the One is in motion is as follows. 

Ofdv re otv 76 Exov mus ye.) EXEIV OUTw, 4% ETE Ba)ov 
ék Tadtys TAS Efews; - Obk ofdy te.- Nav Apa TS TOLOUT@Y 
AeTa podyy TIUAVEL, & av obTw Te kai MH O8TWS EX3.~T1Bs S’ou; - 
Metapory dé kevaris’*) Te Pyrouev; —Kivyris.- OGkody 76 EV 
ov Te kat ok ov éGdv9; -Nad.- ObTws apa. Kat 00K OOTWS EXOV 
Qatverar.-Kocxey.- Kat Kivoguevov apa. 76 od ov Ev méPavTa.c, 
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Clearly, Parmenides wishes to base the conclusion cheemene One moves by 
virtue of changing from being to non-being upon the thesis '"'The One is 
both existent and non-existent". But, the thesis will not support such 
a conclusion. For, if the One is existent, as is presumed by the thesis, 
then it already is what it is supposed to come to be. Quite simply, 
the One cannot change from being existent to being non-existent. If, 
though, Parmenides had assumed that the One is, at certain times, non- 
existent, and existent at other times, his argument would have some 
plausibility. But the basic assumption of the above argument is that the 
One is both existent and non-existent. 

It seems to me that Parmenides has attempted to circumvent the 
difficulty which I have raised. Consider again the question which begins 

Oe D So , cs 
the above argument. Ocov Té ovv To Exoy mwWs KY EXEIV OUTY, 
/ 2 / aA ‘ : 

ETA BQN SY €K TAvTns € fews; Allowing that existence 
and non-existence are states between which change is possible, it would 
appear that Parmenides is suggesting that the One suffers change by 
virtue of possessing the states between which a change may occur. 
Against this suggestion, my criticism does, of course, still stand. 

The argument for the claim that the One is at rest relies on 
the central assumption that the One is either in motion or at rest. 
(78 ye WIV AkVATEY dvdyky Souxlay Ayecv )* By rebutting the 
possible ways in which the One might be in motion, Parmenides arrives 
at the conclusion that the One is at rest. There are three possibilities 


rebutted. They are (i) local motion, (ii) circular motion, and (iii) 
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change of nature. The rebuttals of (i) and (ii) depend upon the hypo- 
thesis the One is not. 
Abhe piv ef uydaped ye ore Tav dvrwv, bs odk & 
a MIV El B71 AOU JE E0TC TWV OVTOV, WS OVK Erry 
oe , 2 Moe wn r / / s 
o OVd 4 —-/I@® es 
etep px Erriv, OVS' av ye Oco7arts nobéviran. ~7TBs yap; 

3 ; o/ r bai ba % es AS 
Dvk dpa. Te ye MeTafawew kivotr’ ay. ~ Ov yap. Oude WAV 
9. A a9 _a 9) 4 By ~ \ 2 a ¢/ 

EV TW ALTW AV oTpé DowTe - TAUTOV YP ovda pos ANTETAC. 
AY Q 2 .y Ny ? “ s Ave ar, o/ a of 

fe) yp ETL TO TAUTOV* TO CE Ly OV EV TW THY OVTHV 

2 » ? e)) 
Zdvuvarev élvac.~ ASdvatoy yap.- Oux ao. TO €V ve I) OV 

4 ‘ 7 2 2 , 3 v2) J/ 
oTpePerba. ay SOvarto EV EKEIVWD EV W AY EOTIV. —-(162c6-d5) 
These rebuttals presuppose assumptions found in the first round. In 
that round, having a place is characterized as being in something; 
local motion is characterized as change from place to place (which, by 
virtue of the former, then means change out of one thing into another); 
and circular motion is characterized as revolving in the same place. 
In any case, notice that Parmenides appeals to the hypothesis to deny 
that the One is anywhere. Accordingly, it the One is nowhere, there is 
no place (i.e., no thing) in which the One could be. And so, the One 
Cannot move out of one thing into another; it cannot change from place 
to place. As for circular motion, since the One cannot be in anything 
that exists, it cannot be in the same place. 
We may turn our attention to the last rebuttal. 
4 . D) - . ¢C UY >) 
008€ pnv aANocodTat Tov TS EV EauTOd, OVTE TO OV OUTE 
. . of Spey, Leh) > PE od ‘ Anges -/ 
TO 42 OV" OV yap OV NY O oyos €T( MEPL TOU EVOS, ELTIED 
a \ \ J 
HAAoLos Te adTd EauToU, BAA MEPL ArAAOU Tivos. (162d5-8) 
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This is reminiscent of an argument found in the first round. In any 
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case, the most significant feature of the above is the claim that the 
One is what it is independently of its being existent or non-existent. 
And so, the claim presents further justification for the view which we 
hold concerning Parmenides' interpretation of the hypothesis. 

Let us now consider the conflict which is internal to 162be. 
The conflict turns on the claim that the non-existent One exists. Parmenides 
utilizes the thesis "The One is both existent and non-existent" to argue 
that the One is in motion. But, on the other side of the conflict, the 
argument for the claim "The One is at rest" ignores, first, one half 
of the thesis (it ignores "The One is existent''); and second, it ignores 
the whole of the thesis, while purporting to show that the One cannot 


change its nature. 


162c-163a 


The purpose of this passage appears to be two-fold. In the 
first place, Parmenides offers to prove that the One becomes both like 
and unlike. Besides this, though, his argument prepares the way for the 
final conclusion of this round. 

The argument presented in this passage proceeds from the 
previous thesis. 
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Kivoupevoy usa ey av adrovotte. (162e4-163a4) 
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Notice that the internal conflict of the previous thesis is further 
developed. For here Parmenides says, K ( VOdpEVOV s% 7O EV kac QnA- 
ovovTat. And this conflicts with his claim that the One must be at 
rest, lest it suffer ADACCWOIS . In any case, Parmenides argues that 
the One becomes unlike on the basis of the claim "The One is in motion". 
He, then, argues that the One becomes like on the basis of the claim 
"The One is at rest’. 

As for Parmenides' treatment of 'like' and 'unlike', he does 
respect the formal nature of these terms. But in so treating these terms, 
he ignores the contradiction between the claims which allow him to infer, 
on the one hand, that the One becomes unlike, and on the other, that 
the One becomes like. Concerning the first of these points, I mean the 
following. It is possible to draw a comparison between what something is 
and what it was, using as a basis for such a comparison claims concerning 
whether the thing has changed its place or condition. For example, a 
Londoner might wish to argue that what is called 'London Bridge' is 
unlike what it used to be; presumably, he would defend his claim by 
urging that no bridge in Arizona can be like the London Bridge. 
Conversely, he might argue that London Bridge can be like itself only 
in London. Now, such 'pub' arguments have, at least, one interesting 
feature. These comparisons between 'what the London Bridge is' and 
'what the bridge was' depend on various facts concerning where the bridge 
is or was. More importantly, we can apply a similar point to Parmenides' 
present arguments. The comparisons between 'what the One is! and ‘what 


the One was' depend on presumptions concerning whether the One has moved 
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or has remained at rest. By appeal to such presumptions, Parmenides 
respects the Fornell nature of 'like' and 'unlike'. But this brings us 
to the second point. The claims which are presumed by the comparisons 
(viz., "The One is in motion" and "The One is at rest") are contra- 
dictory. Consequently, the present arguments perpetuate the conflict 
of the preceding thesis. 

Having given his arguments for the thesis "The One becomes 
both like and unlike'™, Parmenides goes on to reformulate the thesis. 
The reformulation is then used towards arguing the final conclusions 
of the fifth round. The reformulation is offered as follows. 

ee BEN dpa KivecTar 7o ok bv eV AANoLodrac: Y Se PY 
KivélTat, oJk &dAovodtar.- O4 ydp.- Td Ev Hoa py} OV 
AdNevodtad Te Kai of SdAovodTac. (163a4-7) 
By virtue of this, the comparisons which Parmenides draws in the final 
argument will involve, not ‘becoming like and becoming unlike', but 
rather 'becoming not unlike and becoming unlike'. His final argument 
is, 

To S*ardovodpevov Sp’ odk avdyky yiyverOar mev ETEPOY 
i mpdrepov, anddrv0Oa Sé Ek THs Mporepas EFews: 70 SE 
fA Adovodpevey KHTE ycyverOac nyre dndMor Gar; — 
Avdyky.- Kat 76 év apa n7} dv arhooduevov nev yiyVeTac re 
kat andddutar, “7 aArroduevoy SE oUTE ycyveTac OTE 
RMOALTaL: Kat odTw TO EV JN OV ycyveTat TE kat anod- 
Avtar, Kai obre ycyvetac ot? AndrhuTAC REI OD) 


As in the previous case, this argument develops the preceding thesis. 
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It also shares two other similarities with the preceding. First, it 
ostensibly respects the formal nature of 'unlike' and ‘different’. 
Second, it arrives at a conclusion which ignores some rather basic 
presumptions. 

There is some sense to be made of the claim "What becomes 
unlike must come to be different from what it was, and must cease to be 
as it was''. For we can draw comparisons between 'what a thing is! and 
"what it was'. Notice, then, that Parmenides initially concedes our 
point. He concedes that whatever becomes unlike (presumably, itself) 
comes to be different from what it was. In spite of this apparent 
concession, though, Parmenides manages a dialectical tour de force. 

He concludes: The One which is not, in becoming unlike, comes to be 
(simpliciter) and ceases to be (simpliciter). This conclusion ignores 
the presumptions which are relevant to 'becoming unlike'. The presump- 
tions of which I speak underlie the following qualifications. The One 
which is not, in becoming unlike itself, comes to be what it is, and 
ceases to be what it was. Ignoring such qualifications on the one hand, 
Parmenides ignores them on the other as well. For he also concludes 
that the One, in not becoming unlike, neither comes to be nor ceases 

to be. Upon this, the relevant qualifications would be "The One, in 
not becoming unlike itself, neither comes to be what it is, nor ceases 
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The Sixth Round 


The basic conflict between the fifth and the sixth round is, 
I believe, between the two theses, 

R5: The One (which is not) both exists and does not exist. 

R6: The One (which is not) neither exists nor does not exist. 
Strangely enough, there is one assumption which is at the center of this 
conflict. It is "Of whatever does not exist, we cannot speak". As 
we have seen, the fifth round utilizes the converse of this assumption. 
For there, Parmenides argues, "Since we may speak of the One which is not, 
it must exist in some way!'’. The sixth, though, trades with the face of this 
coin. Here, Parmenides will argue: Since the One does not exist, we 
cannot speak of it. 

The sixth round attacks the theses of the fifth in reverse 
order. Accordingly, its first argument conflicts with the final thesis 
of the fifth. 

Té Sé ylyvesbar kaitéd dnddhuebar ny Te Addo AV 4 70 EV 
oorcas PETONAUBAYELY, TOS’ aToOAAb yar ebviay; — OSév Br0.- 
a $d ye 4 SEV TOdTOU JETETTIV, OUS’ AV Aap pdvor ovr’ anbh- 
duoc aro, ~Tlds yap; - Tw EVE Hoa, EMESy ovSany ari, oure 
EkTéoy obTE anadAakTéov ote METAAyNEEOY OVE Las o0Sa- 
HS, ~Kckes.- Otte apa andArvtac TE 4H Sv EV ovTe 
HyrveTac, EMeitep oddauy PETEXEL 006CaS. CT63dt-8) 

There appears to be one point of agreement between the counter-theses. 
The thesis from the fifth is ''The One which is not both comes to be and 


ceases to be, and neither comes to be and ceases to be. And the above 
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offers "The One which is not neither comes to be nor ceases to be''. 

The agreement is only apparent. The two theses come to the same claim 
via different reasons. More importantly, those reasons conflict. In 

the former round, Parmenides argues that the One, in not becoming unlike, 
neither comes to be nor ceases to be. Now, the status which is suggested 
by his argument can be confered upon whatever is what it is all the time. 
An eternal, immutable object would have this status. (And I suppose 
more prosiac objects might enjoy such status every now and then.) 

But, in any case, the status requires that that which neither comes to 

be nor ceases to be have existence. With regard to eternal objects, the 
lesson is clear. Such an object can never come to be what it is, since 
it always is what it is; nor can it ever cease to be what it is, since 

it is never what it is not. For lesser objects, the story is a bit 
different. In either case, though, existence is a condition of enjoying 
the status. The sixth round, on the other hand, emphatically denies 
existence to the One. 

Allow me to offer a variation of the above argument. Whatever 
must suffer a complete absence of being cannot come to be or cease to be. 
For, if on the one hand, it comes to be, it will no longer suffer an 
absence of being. And, on the other, since it never has had being, it 
cannot lose what it has never had. Notice that the key notion in this 
argument is 'a complete absence of being'. Now, this notion is also 
basic to the interpretation which Parmenides gives of the hypothesis in 
the sixth round. By taking the words 'is not' to mean 'a complete 


absence of being', Parmenides understands the hypothesis to mean "The 
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One can exist in no way at all". Thus, it appears evident that the 
argument for the thesis "The One which is not neither comes to be nor 


. 6 
ceases to be'' relies on an understanding of the hypothesis. 


163e 


This passage presents a generalization upon the preceding 
thesis. For Parmenides argues that if the One cannot be, then it cannot 
be anything. 

af 2 ws) 2K ‘ nea RS AS % ‘ 2 ra 
Ovre Apa anoddvTac 7O py Ov EV OLTE yyVETAL, EnEiMED 


“ay AAnroLcootat 


00dan7 METEX EL ovecas.~ 0&4 Batveray — OUS 
ovsant Wy ydp av ytyverté Te Kac anéddvtar Toit 
Tar Xoy. (163d7-e2) 
This reasoning is the immediate basis for the thesis, 
R6(N2): The One is neither in motion nor at rest. 
Motion is characterized as requiring a change in character. Parmenides 
asks, 

Ki Se BLD AdAoL0DTAL, OOK dvayky mryse Kivelcbar (2-3) 
And rest is characterized as requiring Sameness (which is, presumably, 
a character). 

O8e prav ertdvar Pyronev 76 475an00 ov" (e4) 
In the former case, the One would have to be something from which it is 


changing. In the latter, the One would simply be something. 
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164a 


This passage also is underwritten by the dictum that the One 
cannot be anything, since it cannot be. In particular, it sets forth 
the thesis 


R6(N3): The One cannot be either greater than, or smaller than, 
Or equal to itself or the Others. 


Parmenides argues in the following way. 
Oct. apa péyebos ore GuckpoTys odre (od Ira 
apa MLeyeVos E GULKPOTHS OVTE (TOTHS AUTW 
o/ ? \ a 2% el ‘ ¢ 2 Veaee Fr 
EgTiy.- Ov yap.— OVSE uny OuKOTHS ye OOSE ETEDOLSTS 
. S 7) a/ \ 
etre mpos ab7o odre myos 7T&Aha €¢y Gv aura). (164al-4) 
Parmenides then continues in this manner, listing other attributes the 
non-existent One cannot have. He specifically mentions 'like and unlike! 
and 'same and different’. 

It is quite evident that Parmenides sees R6(N2) and (N3) as 
being closely related to R6(Al). In view of this, we may say that there 
is only one major conflict between the fifth and sixth rounds. That 
conflict focuses on the significance of saying EV as opposed to the 


significance of saying 4% EGTIV. 
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Herein we find Parmenides concluding remark to the sixth round. 
It is very reminescent of the concluding remark in the first round. 
To €kelyou 3 76 é kev) 4 16 Th % TS Todrto # TSéutouU 
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‘ N ‘ of 
OvTwy Tepe TO 7 OV €0TAL; -OdK Evtar— OStw 54 Ev odK 


= 2 af b) a 
OY OUK EXEC MHS OUdan7y. (164a7-b3) 


The Seventh Round vs. The Eighth Round 


I wish to emphasize three features of the argumentation in 
these rounds. The first concerns Linguistic Pluralism and our ability 
to speak of the Others. With regard to the second feature, we will 
pay special attention to Parmenides' 'multi-conception' of the expression 

And finally, since we are about to observe the appearance of a 
distinction between appearance and reality, we should wish to emphasize 
those considerations which lead Parmenides to introduce the distinction. 
Allow me to offer some introductory remarks concerning each of these 
features. 

Linguistic Pluralism requires the existence of that of which 
Ae speak. Allowing (as Parmenides allows in the seventh) that we may 
speak truly of the Others, we may infer that the Others exist. But 
their existence must be circumscribed in view of the hypothesis that the 
One does not exist. Since Linguistic Pluralism demands an ability to 
distinguish that of which we speak from something else of which we might 
Aina and since the hypothesis "The One does not exist" suggests that 
the One fails to satisfy this requirement of nineties Pluralism, 
Parmenides must immediately face the problem of showing how the Others 
are different and Aire outer tas Parmenides!' solution to this 
problem leads into his distinction between appearance and reality. He 


proposes to consider the Others as different from each other; in which case 
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the Others, as different from one another, may be considered to be collec- 
tively many. Collections, though, may be divided into units But the 
possibility suggests that each of the Others is one. The distinction 
between appearance and reality is introduced to forestall the reality of 
such a possibility. 

Many of the conflicts found in the preceding rounds depend on 
a trade-off between two notions of unity. On the one hand, there is the 
philosophic notion of unity by which Parmenides urges that to be truly 
unitary is to be purely and simply one; in which case, the One (as 
truly one) can have no parts, and cannot be susceptible to conceptual 
division. On the other hand, there is the notion of unity which 
approximates our understanding of 'one'; by which notion we understand 
that whatever may be individuated, that whatever may be counted, is Bre 
Now, as we have already seen, Parmenides has parallel notions for 'many'. 
We have also seen that there are trade-offs between the peas In any 
case, on the one hand there is the notion which leads Parmenides to 
suppose that the Others have a nature that is dialectically opposed to 
the nature of the One. In accordance with this notion, it is suggested 
that the Others (as many) are truly complex, even indefinitely complex. 
On the other, though, there is the notion whereby 'many' means 'more 
than one!. Constitutional complexity is in no way relevant to the use of 
the latter notion. In as much as the seventh and eighth rounds will use 
both notions of 'one' and both notions of 'many', the preceding serves 
to remind us of what we may expect. But beyond the arguments we have 


come to expect, the two rounds raise an issue of greater significance. 
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The issue is "Can the notion of indefinite complexity be coherently 
explicated?'". The argumentation does suggest that the notion is incoherent. 
Let us here and now approach this issue on our own. Let us suppose that 
the Others are indefinitely complex, and by virtue of that also suppose 
them to have no unity whatsoever. Consider, then, this question: Can 
the Others (taken collectively) be said to be composed of parts? Allow 
that they are composed of parts. In which case, the Others are divisible; 
and each part resulting from such division may be said to be 'one'. But 
this result is inconsistent with the supposition that the Others (whether 
they are taken collectively or individually) have no unity whatsoever. 
In other words, the Others cannot be composed of items which would be 
recognized as 'units'. There is a further point relevant to this 
consideration. Parmenides, on a number of occasions, has said that 
parts are (necessarily) parts of a whole. The import of this statement 
is respected in the seventh round. For he speaks of the Others as being 
composed, not of wep, but rather of Bykow. (Cornford translates SyKOS 
as eat I think that 'heap' would be an equally good means of 
translation.) We come now to a point of some importance. Since the 
Others cannot be composed of units, the Others when taken 'individually' 
must be just as the Others are when they are considered collectively. 
Finally, these considerations bear upon the introduction of the distinction 
between appearance and reality. If an Sy Kos is said to be one, that 
remark captures, not reality, but an appearance. 

The distinction between appearance and reality depends upon an 
assumption which Parmenides aligns with the hypothesis. He assumes that 


the existence of the One is a condition of anything being one. If the 
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assumption is allowed, a consequence of hypothesizing that the One is 
not is that nothing is one. So, if nothing really is one, the Others 


cannot be one. The best that they can do is to appear to be one. 


164be vs. 165e 


The purpose of 164bc is to establish the basis on which the 
contraries may be said of the Others. So, of course, the purpose of 
165e is to establish the basis on which the contraries may be denied 
of the Others. The latter passage, though, offers an argument for the 
thesis, 

R8(N1): The Others are neither one nor many. 
R8(N1) is immediately followed by the further thesis, 
R8(N1'): The Others do not appear as either one or many. 
Now, R8(N1') conflicts with, 
R7(Al): The Others appear to be both one and many. 
It would seem, then, that the opening passages of the respective rounds 
are directed towards the conflict between R7(Al) and R8(NL'). 

Round seven begins in the following way. 

"Ere SH Aeybpev, Ev ec ey} OTL, TAAMa Th Xpy} mE MovO€vac. 
~Neéyusypev yap. Adda EN TTOU See aoTa etvac: El yap urSe 


XN \ a Mw 4 
Ghha eoriv, Ok av MEpc THV AhAwy Aéyo.To. (164b5-7) 
Two assumptions of some interest emerge from these lines. The first is 
76 
that of whatever we may speak, it exists. As we have seen before, the 


point is basic to Linguistic Pluralism. The second assumption has been 


previously considered as well. It is, "In naming that of which we speak, 
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we also reveal the sort of thing of which we speak'"’. Or in other terms, 
a name does not simply indicate that we take ourselves to be speaking 
of something, but it also reveals the essence of that of which we speak. 
The evidence for the second assumption resides in the fact concerning 
the placement of ue in ec yap “766 AapdrAa Er Tiv. The phrase must be 
read as meaning "If the Others were not other . ..". I suggest that this 
oar eatelctuual? would have us entertain the possibility that the Others 
might not be what they are. Now, this understanding of the seventh 
fits with our understanding of the fifth round. In connection with the 
latter, and with regard to the hypothesis "The One is not", we understand 
Parmenides to believe that he can reveal what the One is (viz., one) 
even when he is hypothesizing that the One is not. And I have argued 
that Parmenides believes (at least in the fifth) that it is possible to 
recover the moment of saying what the One is even in the face of saying 
that the One is not. Allow me to rest this reminder with a question. 
How would Parmenides justify his belief that the One which is not is 
knowable, if he did not believe that when uttering the expression 'the 
One' he both names something and reveals the essence of the thing named? 
With regard to the seventh, our view is strictly analogous. In speaking 
of the Others, Parmenides takes himself to have done more than named certain 
things. He also takes himself to have revealed what those things of 
which he is speaking are; viz., other. 

The next point in the argument breaks one of the links in 
Linguistic Pluralism. 
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i 00k émt Tw abt kadets ro Te ANNO Kal 76 ETEpov; - 
Ey wye. (164b8-cl) 
This admission does not weaken the chain; it merely shortens it. For 
the admission denies only that each word is a name of something different. 
It does not deny the assumption that each word is a name. 

We come now to the statement which prepares the way for what 


isto follow. 


Clam 


Krepov dé yé rod Papev 78 Erepov etvac érepou, kai 16 
dro J} Ado etvac adhou; -Nal.- Kai tots AAAs apa. , Ec 
péedrer ara elvar, Erre re od Ardea eorar.-Avaynn.- Ti’ 5} 
o0v av et»: TOU BEV yep Evos o8k ETTAX Aha, 17 OVTOS UE: 
7 06 yap.~ AM hwy dea éort: TobTO yao adrots ETL 
NecmETar, } wySevds elvac ANroxs. (164c1-6) 

The important point in this argumentation is that the non-existence of 
the One makes it possible for the Others (considered individually) to 
be different from one another by being different units in the totality 

called 'the Others'. (Nay, it is misleading to speak of an Other as 

‘one’ or 'another'. Allow me, then, to suggest a model which might well 

ease our conceptual difficulty. Let us imagine the Others as being 

tan!* enormous, indefinitely enormous, heap of indivisible, but malleable, 

rubbery goo. There are, of course, no parts to the goo. But we can 

grab hold of pieces of the mother-rubber. We can stretch and tie off a 

piece, thereby making it look as if we have a part of the heap. Never- 

theless, it is merely the appearance of unity. For the perfect elasticity 


of the mother-rubber allows her to repulse even the gentlest touch of 


“This word 'an' suggests that the Others are one. It is unfortunate 
that such a little word should get in the way of a finer philosophic 
conception. 
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the lightest knife. So, no piece of the heap can ever be truly individu- 
ated. Once we remove the tie that separates, the forlorn piece oozes 
back into the boundless goo. Furthermore, whatever we might do to 
acquire a piece can also be performed on the piece such that we get 

‘a piece of a piece!" and so on. "Now," it is’ possible that this’ is 


what Parmenides had in mind.) 


165e 


The opening statement of claim in the eighth round purports 
to show that in order for the Others to be many they must be a eileeet an 
of units. 
Odkosy EV pév ob er7ar TadAA.— TTds yap; - Ovse priv 
> . 3 BS Ne . of > 3 
NoAXAd ye’ EV Yap MoAdots OvTLv EVEL av Kal EV. EC yap 
prdey adtav erriv év, anavTa oidéy éoriy, Were 008'Sv 
TONAG €07.- Ady B5.- My évdvtos Sé Evas EV Tots ans, 
ore ToMa ote EV Eore TANG. (165e4-8) 
This argument squarely sets the issue concerning plurality. If unity is 
said to be that which has no parts, then plurality could be said to be 
either that which has parts or that which has no unity. The character- 
ization given of the Others in the seventh round falls under the second 
Option. It is a significant consequence of this latter option that there 
will be no things to which the name 'part' might belong. Under this 
option, neither the One nor the Others have parts. Presumably, the 


following reason could be given in defence of the option. If the Others 


were composed of parts, they would be composed of things which are 
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unitary; but the Others can have no unity, thus they cannot have parts. 
There is, though, onepoint of agreement between 164bc and l65e. It is 
that nothing can be one, if the One does not exist. Even so, the 
agreement is preparatory to the conflict. For the seventh argues that the 
Others will bemany because there is no one among them. And the eighth 
argues that the Others cannot be many, since there is no one among 


them. 


164ce vs. 166ab 


The conflicting theses are, 
R7(Al): The Others appear to be both one and many. 
R8(N1'): The Others do not appear to be both one and many. 
The argument for (Al) begins with the reiteration of the point 
established by 164bc. 
Kata A776» ape. éxarrTa AAhwy Ba érrd: Kara EV 
yap odk av ofd TE ely, ys) WrOS €VOS. (164¢7-8) 
If we allow that the Others do not differ from one another by being 
individuals, and if we further allow that the Others must in some way 
differ from one another, the proposed consequence that they differ by 
virtue of being pluralities is at least consistent with our initial 
admissions. But the proposed consequence gives rise to the conclusion 
that each of the Others (€kagTa andy wv) is as constitutionally complex 
as the Others (taken in toto) are. Parmenides' argument for this 


conclusion is, 
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2 >» c of C e a ey 4 ) ¢ 
adr EKALTOS, WS EOCKEV, O OYKOS AUTWV ATIELPOS EDTL nA Bec, 
ot 8 t a 3 4 cf A 2 
kay 76 GniKpdraroy Sokodv elvar Aagy ris, Sonep Ovag EV 
¢/ c 2 ’ 2 cy i) . 
yivw PatvEeTac éfariDuys avre éevos So Savres €ivac mohva 
& 2 .) é f e cy 4 
Kat avri uckporarou maumeyeles mpds ra Kepuarifoueva 
2 r) os o/ , 
Ef adrot.— Op Odrtara.~ Tocodrwy S} dykwv Zrda ANAHAwY 
ot ay) oy) SEC SS RY] BY, 2 t 
Av €¢% 7TaAda €2 €VOS 4% OVTOS BAda EOTIV. (164c8-d6) 
Allow me to repeat, and thereby emphasize, Parmenides' own words: o 
os a a o/ Lee 4 ° 
oy Kos AUTWV ANE (POS ET7L TA» BE: In any case, the above argumentation 
is relevant to the claim that each 3x KOS will appear many. (It is 
9] 
noteworthy that Parmenides uses the word €K&¢Tos.) Our model of mother- 
rubber will help us here. Any piece of mother-rubber can be stretched 
so that we acquire a piece of the piece; similarly, a piece of the piece 
can be stretched so that we acquire a piece of the piece of the piece; 
and so on. In other words, what we took to be one now appears to be many. 


The next stage of the argumentation purports to prove that the OY KoL 
will appear to be one. 

Odkosy ToNAot Sykox ETOVTAL, 6& Exas ros PAWNOPEVos, wry 
Se ou, etnep ev PG: ETTat; - OdStw.~ Kad apr Ou0s Sé civat 
abrav Soke, etme Kai EV Exa0TOV, MOAAdy Svrwv.~ Tad ye - 
Kat ta ev 5% Aprca., Ta §é TIE PUT TO év abtots Syta OUK 
BAVOds Paivetar, ettep EV pwr} EoTar. (164d6-e3) 
Here, the appearance of unity is supposed to contrast with the reality of 
plurality. We may capture such reality by imagining the following. The 
mother-rubber is ae indefinite in her infinite complexity that we cannot 


begin to count her component pieces. Our conceptual inability in this 
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regard is very elementary. It is not that we don't know how to count. 
Rather, we don't know what counts as a piece. (Was she, or wasn't she?) 
The distinction between appearance and reality is challenged 
in the eighth round. | 
O8dé ye Datverar Ev odde MONAA.~ Te SH: - “Ore TAAA®W 
TRY wry» OVTWY OdSEvC ovda nea ovda yds ovSencay Kouvwaviav 
EXEL, oe Te TEV wy SVrwy Tapa Tidy AAhwy Tw Eoriv' 
2 or \ 4 Jae A ‘ co 
oodEey 7% KBE&Pos ET7TC TOCS (YH AvaivV. (165e8-166a4) 
The two rounds do agree on this much; viz., that the Others can have no 
parts since the One does not exist. The eighth round, though, takes 
this point of agreement as a reason why the Others cannot appear to be 
either one or many. 
085° apa. SO fo. 703 wu Svros Mapa rots aAhos oriv odSé 
1% Pavravpa , odSe dSofdjetar odSanri ovdauds TS pw ‘OV 
énc TEV Bdhwy. - O68 yap odv.- &v apa ef n> Ex7T/y, O0SE 
Sofdferac re TOY AAAwv EV clvat odSE TIOAAE: alveu yap 
€vds MoAAd Sofdoar adUVaTov. (166a4-b2) 
We may now determine the sources of conflict between the two 
rounds. Round seven quite obviously depends upon a philosophical notion 
of 'many'. The round assumes that to be (truly) many is to have no 
unity at all. Round eight may rest its challenge on either another 
philosophic notion of 'many' or an ordinary notion of 'many'. If 'many' 
is understood to mean 'that which has parts' (where by 'parts' we take 
outselves to be speaking of units), then the non-existence of the One 


will make the collectivity of the Others impossible. The preceding 
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point indicates a way in which Parmenides could have drawn the conflict 
more sharply. The way is this: If the Others are a collection of units, 
then the non-existence of the One entails that the Others do not exist; 
in which case, the Others cannot appear to be anything, let alone appear 
to be one or many. A similar conflict is possible with the ordinary 
notion of 'many'. Taking 'many' to mean 'more than one', we may foresee 
the argument that the Others cannot be a collection of units, 

since there is no one among them. Besides observing this conflict, 

it is also important to notice the role that the One plays. Both rounds 
presume that nothing can be one, if the One does not exist. Thus, the 
nomeewiatente of the One is allowed to interfere with our ability 

to use the ordinary notion 'one'. For Parmenides suggests that its 
non-existence would make us unable to individuate, distinguish, identify, 
or count things which are other than the One. (Let me just say that I 
would not call Parmenides' mistake a formal concept confusion. Similar 
mistakes have occured with respect to material concepts. Consider, for 


example, the suggestion "If the color Red did not exist, nothing could 


be red''.) 


164e-165a 


This passage does not have a counter-argument in the eighth 
round. Nevertheless, its conclusion conflicts with the final statement 


of the ued seeing The relevant thesis is, 


R7(A2): The Others appear to be smaller than, and larger than, and 
equal to, one another. 
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The conceptual experiment proposed by this passage contains two stages. 
First, it is allowed that we may momentarily identify some piece of the 
Others as the smallest piece. Second, it is allowed that we may go on 
to acquire a smaller piece of the piece which we momentarily identified 
as the smallest piece. The conclusion that the Others appear to be equal 
will emerge from these stages. 

The argument for R7(A2) is as follows. 

Kat wry kal aucKporaroy ye, Dapev, Sofec év abrots 
évetyac’ Datvetar SE Todt TONG kai Méeyera 1100S 
Exarroy TOY TrodAav ws Tuckpiv dvrwv.~ MBs §’o0;- Kar 
(70S PAAV TOCS TeMots kat Cuckpors fkac ros BKos So fac- 
Oxrerac elvac: od yap Av mee sacvery &x pecfovas eS Edarrey 
Paweneves, mv es 7d pera Sofecey EA€iv, Todt S'ely 
av Davracpa igorTyTOS. Spe Le 

Parmenides is taking Equality to be the intermediate between Greatness and 
Smallness; in which case, the paradoxical reasoning does not turn on 
the possibility of finding a smaller in the smallest. Rather, the 


reasoning here is much more akin to 149e-15la, where he argues that the 


One possesses Smallness, Greatness, and Equality. 


165ac 


As with the previous passage, this one as well does not have a 
counter-argument in the eighth round. But its conclusion also conflicts 
with the final statement of the eighth. In any case, the passage purports 


to prove this thesis: 
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R7(A3): The Others appear to be both limited and unlimited. 

The argument given on behalf of the claim that the Others oon 
limited is short and simple. In fact, it is so short that it is easily 
unnoticed. 

Od Kooy Kac TTpos ad dov Oe KOS ME pas exwy ; QUTOS xe 
pos 2OTOV... (165a5-6) 

The contrast between pos AMov and IPOS aSTev is important. If it is 
allowed that the Sykou may be individuated, it follows that they will 
be limited with respect to one another. But Parmenides goes on, and 
offers to compare each Sy Kos with itself. In this regard, he argues 
that each is unlimited. 

Q0Tos ye Tpos ebTev od7e AexrxY ObTE TépAS BUTE KEDOY 
Exusv; ~My Soi - “OTe del abrav Sray 7és 1 Aaay THF Scavoca 
Wis Te ToUTwV bv, TIPS TE THs ADAHS ANAY Acc PatveTac BOX, 

3 \ \ c+ ¢ / +o 
peed re Trav TeAEvTAV ETEpa UMoAE TOME VY TEAEUTY, EV TE 
Ti KETW BALM pEevaltépa TOO wéveu, cu KpoTepa Sé,dca 
TO > SdvaOar évds avridv Exdorwy dau paver Oar, ate odk 
BvTos Tod EvOs. -AdyOértara..- bpdmrer Gar S} oluar KEpma- 
Tefomeyov avayk» mav 78 OV, Oo av 7S Ahan ra Scavota 
Sykos yao wou aveu Evos 2e¢ Aan Bdvorr ay, — (165a6-b6) 
This argument does, perhaps, present a variation on Zeno's wood-shavings; 
the difference being that while Zeno chops wood, Parmenides squeezes 
mother-rubber. In any case, the argument has an interesting connection 
with a much earlier assumption concerning 'parts'. In the first round, 
Parmenides there assumes that whatever has parts will have parts which go 


by the names ‘the beginning', 'the middle', and 'the end'. Here, he 
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is arguing that the Others are unlimited and incapable of division, not 
because they lack the parts which would result from division, but rather 
because they lack the special parts known as 'the beginning', 'the 
middle', and 'the end'. This reason, though, need not be restricted 
to mother-rubber. Indeed, if this reason were true, it would be impossible 
for anything to have limits, and also impossible for anything to be 
divided. In which case, anything which is not truly one would be 
unlimited. 

The arguments for R7(A3) do not cover ‘all the bases’. They 
"show' that the Oykot appear both limited and unlimited. But what about 
the Others when they are considered in toto? Presumably, the latter 
argument may be extended to cover the case of the Others in toto. But 
the first argument ae ee: similarly extended. Since it depends upon 
the possibility of comparing different dy¥KOC » and since the Others, 
considered in toto, would comprise all such Ox kot, there will be nothing 


to which the Others could be compared. 


166bc 


Herein we find the concluding statement of the eighth round. 
Since this passage offers a general response to 164e-165a and l65ac, I 
should like to discuss it presently. 
Odkotv Kat ourrngdav ef Elmoueey, EV Ef p29) EaTIV, obsév 
ECTIY, op bids av €cnownev; - Tlavtanast BEV ovv. (166b7-c2) 
We have seen how Linguistic Pluralism provides Parmenides with a ground 


on which to say that the Others exist. Now, existence is a necessary 
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condition for those things which appear to be what they are not. Thus, 
the above denial can be seen as undercutting a necessary condition for 


the truth of R7(A2) and -G3). 


V65cd5vs. Lo6b 


The conflicting theses are 

R7(A4): The Others appear both like and unlike. 

R8(A2): The Others cannot appear to be either like or unlike. 
Thesis R8(A2) is simply urged and not argued. It appears that Parmenides 
would have us take the concluding remark of the eighth to be a sufficient 

78 


reason for the thesis. 


The argument for R7(A4) is one from analogy. It is, 
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ones 
Povracpar €7Tepota Kai avopoa <avuTols. (165c6-d2) 


165de vs. 166b 


The purpose of 165de is to assert that various other contraries 


appear to be true of the Others. The purpose of 166b is to deny that 


79 
various other contraries can appear to be true of the Others. 
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The Concluding Remark 


PN J 4 ~ ¢ \ 67 ¢ of e\ w > 
KipyrOu rovuv 10076 TE kat Src, ws Eockev, EV ELT 
2 o/ , 2 P72 N 3? ‘ s 
koriy ECTE A EGTIV, AVTO TE Kal Tada Kal pds adTa 
.Y 4 J s ¢ 2 0 ‘ 7) ol 
Kat mpos a@ddyda navra ndvtus éo7 TE Kal obK Erre 
s r) > 4 
kat Baiverar.~ Ady Ferrara. (166c2-5) 
This remark does, of course, rely on the Zenonian technique of summing 
contradictory results. 
The re-telling of a story can be judged on either of two 
grounds. The story has been retold with added interest, or it has been 


made more understandable. I hope that I have succeeded at the latter. 
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Notes to Chapter Four 


cf. 143a4-5. 

See 145b, where (C2) is explicitly stated. Given the identity thesis 
(see p.20) assumed by this argument of the second round, (C2) provides 
an option under which the One can have being without being (or, 
without being the same as) Being. 

139be. 

Cf. also 139e-140a, where Parmenides argues that if the One were to 
suffer (i.e., have the 7a6as) the same, it would be more than one. 
Every now and then, the Greeks are faulted for failing to observe 
distinctions which we take to be important. And it is suggested 

that they would not have philosophized as they have, if they had 
known about such distinctions. This kind of attitude is a disservice 
to them. A more serious attitude to their philosophizing would allow 
that they might deny and argue against our distinctions. 

Ciemi2Icd. 

Parmenides continues MéepY yap av 45% auTOv Ta TOL\aUTA my. .. Kae 
PAN TENEUT? ye Kat apr Té pas EKAI-TOU. So, the beginning 
and end would be both limits and parts of the One. Cf., Owen's 

"Zeno and the Mathematicians", (in Zeno's Paradoxes, ed. Salmon), 

PP eilol-toz. 

See Ryle, p- 367. 

R.E. Allen argues that '. .. Parmenides is dealing, not with one 

but with two kinds of infinity: a dense infinite allied to that 


of continuity, typical of extensive magnitudes, and the infinity of 
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succession, typical of number'. (The Review of Metaphysics, vol. 
2340p. 699). According to Allen, the argument at 142bd characterizes 
the One as a dense infinite, and the argument at 143e-145a charac- 
terizes the One as a successive infinite. This account is offered 
towards removing the apparent redundancy of two proofs for the 
claim that the One is infinite. There is, though, a much simpler 
way to remove the redundancy. The first argument aligns itself 
with the thesis that the One is both one and (infinitely) many; 

the second aligns itself with the thesis that the One is both 
limited and unlimited. Moreover, Allen's view is generous to the 
point of being very uncritical. The most important feature of both 
arguments (viz., Linguistic Pluralism) goes unnoticed in Allen's 
view. In the first case, Linguistic Pluralism gives rise to an 
infinite regression (the density of which is due to the impenetra- 
bility it presents to our intellects). And in the second case, it 
gives rise to an infinite progression. But it is overly generous 
to say that Parmenides is dealing with two kinds of infinity. 
143a4. 

See P&P, p. 144. 

Cf. 145a. 

See P&P, p. 141; also Allen's "Unity and Infinity", pp. 708-725; 
and most other commentaries as well. 


The philosophical stipulations here imagined are not unlike stipu- 


lations underlying a measurement system. Those who brought the metric 


system into existence began the system's existence with the stipu- 
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lation "This is the metre (itself)". Notice, though, that the 
stipulation would have to rest on the presumption that the thing 
spoken of has a length. Is a similar presumption available with 
respect to the stipulation "This (i.e. the set (one)) is the number 
one"? I suggest that without such a presumption the endeavor becomes 
abstruse. At issue is whether the set (one) can be presumed to have 
a number. For such a presumption is needed to license the inference 
"Whatever has the same number as the set (one) is also one". 
144c1-2. 

Cis Aristotle's Physics, 209b. 

Parmenides' parts are in contradistinction to Aristotle's parts. 
Each of Aristotle's parts will have a middle by virtue of which 
further division is possible. But for Parmenides, a middle is 
itself a part, indeed an indivisible part. 

The middle is a special part as well. It is the point at which 
division may occur. 

At 138d4, Parmenides asks, ObKOGV Ecvat “EV Mou EV Tew adreS 
ASSVATOY é Gave; Aristoteles answers Nat. And Parmenides then asks, 
‘Ap’ obv xyverOar er AS yvaToTepov ; to which Aristoteles answers, 
00k EVVOD ST . The key words are in the first question. They 
are, of course, MOU EV TIVL " 

See. pp. 4.37-.38 below. 

The claim "The One is the same as itself" does satisfy a necessary 
condition relevant to the sentence-frame, since the expressions 


'the-One' and 'itself' are different expressions. But how and in 
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what ways is the One the same as itself? I suggest that even though 
the claim appears to indicate a relation, nonetheless we cannot 
go on to say what that relation is. 

129a. 

Cf. 146de. 

Pau we pp sel co— 2 4. 

Some philosophers have found enjoyment in the refining of senses 
of 'same'. Allowing that there are these different senses, then 
(i) will at times be true, other times false depending on the 
particular sense in use. Similarly for (ii). 

It seems to me that (i) and (ii) are not unlike promises. In 
promising, it is the performance of the promise which entitles 
one to say 'I spoke truly when I promised to do ...!'. As for 
either (i) or (ii), here too the truth is not revealed until one 
goes on to say in what way the desks are the same or different. 
Tee., 146d1-5. 

See 148ab. 

Presumably, the assumptions could be taken from the conclusions 
at 146cd. Also, the argument at 143ab could serve as a basis for 
these assumptions. 

Cf. Parmenides! definition of 'like', given at 139e. 

139e8. 

See 147c6-8. 

This ambiguity allows Parmenides, when he so chooses, to either 


violate or concede the formal/material concept distinction. But, 
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what is more, he manages to violate the distinction even while 
conceding that to be like is to have the same attribute. By 
assuming that difference is an attribute, he argues that difference 
may make things alike. 

34. See Petk's interpretation of the Parmenides for a defense of this 
ViewsiGlaseical-Quanteriy win :Si “1 ip. 126 £65 °C£F*Runciman’s 
paper, SPM, pp. 173-175. 

35. Rejection rather than modification would be the more serious 
consequence. 

36. Metaphysics, 1018al15. 

o7. cee Cornmfiord's: reading iof0139eS, \P&P*p.. 125 Se This translation 
simply obscures the ambiguity which Parmenides wishes to exploit. 

38. For example, we may arrive at the conclusion "Insofar as the One 
is the same as the Others and the Others are the same as the One, 
just in respect of having the character 'same' the One and the 
Others have precisely the same attribute, and therefore they are 
the same''. 

39%. But Parmenides wishes to say more than this. On the basis of the 
claim "A has more measures than B', he would further say that A has 
as many parts as measures. His interest in this further saying 
is obviously relevant to his understanding of the hypothesis. 

40. There are, though, three grounds on which the passage is quite 
objectionable. First, it presumes that we can make autonomous 
comparisons between the One and itself. Second, it suggests 


that the One will have as many parts as it has measures. And 
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finally, it suggests that the autonomous comparison between the One 
and its parts permits us to infer that the One is equal to itself. 
See 14la7-b3. 

Statements such as "Each thing is the same as itself" are not, 

I submit, tautologies. Rather they are philosophical curiosities. 
Indeed, the above statement is totally irrelevant to 'real-world' 
issues of identity. For example, no magistrate, when presiding 
over a charge of pickpocketing, would ever ask the key witness in 
the case "Is your wallet the same as itself?". But, even if the 
magistrate were to ask "Is this wallet the same as your wallet?", 
an affirmative answer would not provide the relevant evidence. 

The relevant evidence is given only by answer to the question 

"Is this your wallet?". Friedman, an economist, has spoken of 
tautologies as being 'logical filing cabinets'. I take this idea 


to be very perceptive. Should we accept the idea, we have to say 


that "Each thing is the same as itself" files nothing simply because 


it indiscriminately files everything. 

Parmenides appears to be aware of the different aspects of this 
tension. See 154ac, where he argues that the difference in age 
between the One and the Others always remains constant; and see 
154c-155b, where he argues just the reverse. 

Cornford's translation. P&P, pp. 127-8. 

In the argumentation at 152be, Parmenides offers a quite general 
reason against 'becoming'. The reason is that whenever something 


happens to be in the present, it must be, and cannot be becoming. 
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Cf. 155e-157b. 

Perhaps Parmenides takes himself to have shown that the One is 
becoming the same age as the Others by having rebutted the options 
that the One is becoming neither younger nor older than the 
Others. See his statement of the over-all conclusion of these 
arguments, 155c. 

See 154e4-155a7. 

This passage is sometimes thought of as an appendix to (only) 

the second round. See P&P, pp. 194-196; also Forrester's 
"Plato's Parmenides:). ..", The Journal of the History of Philosophy, 
vol. 10. 

See 156e-157a. 

See 159ab (R3), 160ab (R4), 163e-164b (R6), 165ce (R7), and 

166be (R8). R5 contains a fairly full, but by no means complete, 
complement of arguments. 

The contrast between 'being perfectly one' and 'being imperfectly 
one', is one which I offer on Parmenides' behalf. The contrast 
which Parmenides himself draws is between 'being perfectly one' 
and 'being one in some way'. So, when I speak of the notion of 
"being Pupemcccels one', we may understand it as meaning 'being 
one in some way'. 

See 159b6, c4, and c7. And at 159dl, Parmenides urges the 
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The further argument is meant to rebut a possibility which stands 
in the way of concluding that the Others are part of one whole. 
The possibility is that the Others could be parts of 'a many'. 
By ‘a many', let us assume that Parmenides takes himself to be 
speaking of a set of discrete entities. This assumption, it seems, 
provides us with a means for understanding the following: 

Et re merddv popcov ety, év ofs aird ef, éavt0d 

Té Sy Mov yoptov Eo7aL, 6 éorw addvatov, Kat TV 
Ddwv 5H eves EkaoTou, elnep kac mavrwy. 
(157c8-d2) 

As for how the argument goes on, it would seem that the assumption 
"A part of the many must be a part of all including itself" directs 
the argument towards the conclusion that parts cannot be parts of 
a many. 
157e-158a. 
This possibility might well be aligned with a conflict in Pre- 
Socratic philosophizing. On some accounts, 'what-is' appears to 
be aNEtpa. by virtue of its homogeneity. On other accounts, though, 
'what-is' appears to be aMecpa by reason of a never ending 
heterogeneity. 
Ghe 137d... See; 4.9% 
Cf. 144e-145a. 
Cf. 139e-140b. 
Parmenides, though, does argue that the One becouse both like and 


unlike itself and the Others. See 162e-163a. 
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See section (B), chpt. 2. 

See section (F), chpt. 2. 

Parmenides adds a further argument on behalf of the conclusion. 

It is highly suggestive of Linguistic Piuralism. See 161la2-5. 

Cf. 140ab. 

Greet 0ac. 

Cie oO. 

If neither existence nor non-existence can alter the nature of the 
One, then the hypothesis "The One does not exist" does not preclude 
the possibility of revealing the essence of the One. 

Cf. 166ab; there Parmenides takes the One's complete lack of Being 
to be a reason for the Others' inability to appear to be anything. 
See 160c5-d2 and 16le3-162al in the fifth round. 

Speaking more fully, the problem is this: Since the One does not 
exist; we cannot speak of its; nor can we distinguish what does 
exist (viz., the Others) from the One. Thus, if the Others are 
not different from the One, they must be different from one 
another. 

See, for example, 143d. 

See 158bc and 158cd, where such a trade-off occurs. 

See 142d, 144e, 145b, 157c. 

PEP Deco 7. 

The claim "The Others are others" is analogous to "The One is one". 
And in either case, there is an existential presupposition. 
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The final statement of the eighth round is, €V €¢ Fak) evTIV, Ougev 
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P) 
ECTIV (166cl). In which case, the Others cast their lot with 
\ oO 
TO AM OV. Presumably, only what-is can appear to be what-it-is- 


not. 


See 166b3-c2. 


165de asserts 'same and different', "in contact and apart', 'in 
motion and at rest', 'coming to be! and teasing to be' and 

é A 
TIONTO. Tov Ta. TOLAUTA of the Others. 166b denies 'same and 


different s)'inecontact and apane, etc. to the Others. 
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